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VILLAGE LIFE 


IN RUSSIA. 


BY VICTOR YARROS., 


semblies have manifested a strange 

and incomprehensible fear and dis- 
like of statistics relating to the economic 
condition of the peasantry. Census reports 
have been repeatedly shelved or suppressed 
by them in which no conclusions or generali- 
zations of any sort were drawn for or against 
any theory or policy, and which presented 
nothing but dry figures andtables. Perhaps 
acertain connection may be traced between 
these facts and the law passed in 1888 forbid- 
ding any investigation into the relations be- 
tween landlord 
and peasant and 
giving the ad- 
ministrative au- 
thorities control 
over statistical 
programs and 
investigations. 
Possibly the bare 
statements of 
fact were elo- 
quent enough to 
be dangerous, 
and the statisti- 
cal tables may 
have contained 
sermons be- 
tween the lines 


Oss of the Russian Provincial As- 


which neither the Russian landowners nor doning it. 


the government deemed it prudent to publish. 


As, fortunately, the results of the objection- 
able investigations have in one way or an- 


A village street. 


shall be able to draw some inferences re- 
garding the matter for ourselves. 

Russia is an agricultural country, a country 
of villages. Only about ten per cent of the 
aggregate population inhabit towns. Russia 
is known as a country of peasant proprietors, 
or rather peasant landholders. Until within 
a decade or so, everything has tended toward 
impoverishmert and dispossession of the no- 
ble landowners and the passing of the land 
into the control and possession of the peas- 
antry. Russia was free from the evil and 
burden of a class of landless agricultural 

laborers, the 
class that Eng- 
land has found 
it so difficult to 
provide and 
properly legis- 
late for. Now, 
however, it is 
generally agreed 
that Russia is 
threatened with 
a rural prole- 
tariat* and a 
class of capital- 
ist farmers. The 
peasant cannot 
stick to the soil, 
and he is aban- 
The cause of it is—poverty, due 
to overtaxation, oppression, and ignorance. 


*[ Prdl-e-ta’ri-at.] The poorest class in a community ; 
the class that is dependent on casual employment for 
other managed to see the light of day, we livelihood. 
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While peasant proprietors, in the strict 
sense of the term, exist in Russia, the pre- 
vailing system and principle of land tenure 
is that of agrarian * communism. The land 
belongs to the peasants in common, to the 
mir,; not to the individual peasants. What 
the peasant owns is his zzda (hut) and the 
small enclosure adjoining ; in the rest he has 
usufruct { simply. The lot awarded a fam- 
ily is determined by the number of its male 
members, or the number of workers. Mead- 
ows are subdivided every summer, while 
arable || land is distributed at intervals of 
greater length. 
These periodical re- 
allotments of the soil 
are necessitated by 
changes in popula- 
tion, the amount of 
land available, and 
minor causes, such 
as marriage or death, 
which change the 
status of particular 
families. But the 
land at the disposal 
of the miris not suf- 
ficient to enable the 
most active and in- 
dustrious family to 
make even a mod- 
erate living by culti- 
vating its plot. Small 
indeed is the number 
of peasants whose in- 
comes balance ex- 
penditures. Thereis 
generally a deficit, 
which has to be cov- 
ered by various by- 
employments or by 
factory work in neighboring towns. The 
condition of the peasantry may be summed 
up by stating that they have their own rye- 
bread for only a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty days ina year. Domestic industries are 
carried on in conjunction with the agricul- 
tural pursuits, especially during the seasons 


*[A-gra'ri-an.] Pertaining to land. Agrarian com- 
munism would require an equal partition and distribu- 
tion of land, or the holding of all the land in common. 

t[Mér.] The Russian name for a village community. 

t[U-zi’friikt.] Therightto use and enjoy the profits 
of a piece ofland or of any possession which belongs to 
another, without injuring the property so used. 

[[Ar’a-ble.] Fit for plowing; ready to be cultivated. 
From the Latin word for plow, aro. 


A shepherd boy. 
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of idleness. But the prices at which the 
products sell are extremely low, and long 
hours are necessary to eke out a living. 

Every year more than half of the adult 
males (in many cases three fourths of the 
men and one third of the women) leave their 
village and homes and wander in search of 
employment. Naturally this fact causes 
wages in the mills and factories where these 
‘‘landholders’’ are employed to fall far be- 
low the level of decent existence. Not hav- 
ing to depend entirely on wages, but draw- 
ing a part of their incomes from the land, it 
is possible for the 
peasants to accept 
lower wages than 
wage-laborers find it 
absolutely necessary 
to demand. These 
farmer-peasants will 
work during winter 
months for between 
75 cents and ¢1 a 
week. Those who 
fail to procure such 
‘*remunerative’’ em- 
ployment become 
beggars. 

The scarcity of 
land reacts upon 
stock-breeding. Ev- 
erything is con- 
verted into arable 
land, and nothing is 
left for the use of 
cattle. The fertiliz- 
ing of the soil is ren- 
dered impossible by 
the lack of woodland, 
cattle manure being 
diverted from its nat- 
ural use in order to satisfy the want of fuel. 

It would be a mistake to think that the 
Russian peasant pays nothing for his land. 
When, at the time of the emancipation of the 
serfs, land was allotted to the peasants, a re- 
demption tax was imposed. Now the ag- 
gregate value of the redemption and land 
taxes often reaches from 200 to 300 per cent 
of the normal value of the allotments, to say 
nothing of taxes for roads, churches, local 
administrations, etc. Arrears increase every 
year. According to a St. Petersburg profess- 
or’s estimate, based on the report of an 
agricultural commission, the -amount of 
taxes paid by the peasant toward 1872 con- 
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siderably exceeded the net income of his 
land. It was therefore a positive loss to the 
peasant to till the soil, as he had to cover a 
part of the taxes from his earnings outside. 
Had he abandoned his farm, he would have 
had the whole of his wages at least, minus a 
poll tax. But the remedy of running away 
is not within his reach. Ifhe is in arrears, 
he will procure no passport, without which 
it is dangerous to venture beyond the limits 
of one’s home. 

Under the system of the mzr, all the mem- 
bers of the community are responsible for the 
payment of the taxes 
imposed upon the 
community asa 
whole, and hence 
each is made to pay 
his share. In case of 
arrears, public sale 
of homestead and 
personal effects fol- 
lows, and corporal 
punishment is not 
infrequent. As live- 
stock is the most 
valuable part of the 
peasant’s movable 
property, it is natu- 
rally the first to be 
seized by the auc- 
tioneer, In some 
cases the arrears 
reached the enor- 
mous sum of 65 rou- 
bles* to an average 
household. 

This over-taxation 
not only directly 
threatens independ- 
ent farming, but it 
has injurious indirect effects. The poverty 
of the peasant destroys the capacity and taste 
for labor. Why work day and night when no 
benefit results to the worker? Being obliged 
to dispense, not only with meat, sugar, tea, 
and other luxuries of this sort, but with 
necessaries, and not being able to retain 
enough corn for his own consumption, there 
is no incentive to industry. Let those for- 
eign moralists who have censured the Rus- 
sian peasant for his laziness and apathy re- 
flect upon these facts. 

It is true that for the comparatively pros- 


——— 


*A rouble is a silver coin worth now about sixty cents, 


A shepherd girl. 
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perous farmer, who is not compelled to sup- 
plement his income from by-employments or 
to look for work in cities, there is very little 
to do in the winter. He cuts wood, threshes 
his rye, and carries his grain to the nearest 
town. Most of the time, however, he idles 
away. But the number of such well-to-do 
peasants is not largeina village. The ma- 
jority are too poor to remain idle. 

The gradual dissolution of the mzr is the 
inevitable outcome of this hopeless struggle 
with poverty. The law allows the con- 
version of the common property into indi- 
vidual property un- 
der certain condi- 
tions, and in spite 
of the peasant’s 
touching loyalty to 
the mir, this con- 
version is every- 
where taking place. 
Those who go to 
town for the winter 
become habituated 
to factory life, and 
after a few years the 
homestead and the 
village cease to at- 
tract them. On the 
other hand there are 
peasants whose am- 
bition to become pri- 
vate owners prompts 
them to agitate for 
the abolition of the 
mir, and these so- 
called ‘‘mizr-eaters’’ 
are rapidly acquiring 
both property and 
power. 

The peasants live 
in wooden zzbas, made of logs of wood placed 
crosswise, the interstices being filled with 
moss. ‘The windows are very small, and a 
house seldom has more than two or three. 
The house consists of one large room, where 
the whole family lives. A table and a few 
chairs comprise the furniture. There are 
generally no beds, the family sleeping on the 
floor or on top of the broad brick stove in the 
corner of the room. The peasant sleeps in 
his clothes, and seldom has more than one 
‘outfit.’ This is hardly conducive to clean- 
liness, and even the vapor-bath is of little 
use, since the same clothes are put on again. 

The peasant’s fare is so poor that al- 

















Waiting for the hushands on pay day 
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A famine year; selling the last cow, 


cohol is a necessity tohim. Though drunk- 
enness is diminishing in rural Russia, it is 
still true that the peasants consume vodka 
(grain whisky) in startling quantities. 
Owing perhaps to the climate, the taste for 
alcohol really seems to be natural to them. 
A good deal of the peasant’s leisure is spent 
in the kabak (liquor-saloon), There he dis- 
cusses mir questions with his neighbors, 
complains of his hard luck, sings his melan- 
choly songs, and engages in quarrels and 
fights. When he has no cash to pay for his 
vodka, he pays in natural products, and 
when these are gone, credit till the harvest 
is obtained. 

Politically, the peasant is supposed to play 
no insignificant part in the governmental 
hierarchy. The village community, or m7, 
is the unit of the state organization. The 
peasants of a certain number of such com- 
munities elect a peasants’ tribunal and an 
elder (stavosta). The elder, however, has 
become merely the organ and tool of the 
tax-gatherer, while the tribunal is under the 
control of the mzv-eaters and the influential 
land-proprietors. Each district has its zem- 
stvo (provincial assembly), which has three 
classes of delegates,—landed proprietors 
(nobles), representatives of the town mer- 
chants and artisans, and representatives of 


the peasants. Things are always so manipu- 
lated that the peasant delegates are outvoted 
by the aggregate of the other two classes. 
The absurd position of the peasant repre- 
sentative in these assemblies would be most 
amusing ifit were not so sad. 

All decisions in the mir (theoretically again) 
are given by the general assembly of all 
householders, unanimity being necessary. 
Widows, or women whose male guardians are 
absent, are admitted on equal footing with 
men into the mir meetings. When the ques- 
tion under discussion is important, as, for in- 
stance, the general redistribution of the land, 
the disputes last several days. No decision 
is arrived at, however, until unanimity is 
shown for a certain proposition. The elder 
is required to carry out the mir’s decision. 

Of course the meetings of the mir are not 
held in any hall. They are open-air meetings, 
before the sfavosta’s houseoratavern. There 
is no presiding officer, no rules, no time-limit, 
noorder. Confusion seems to reign. When 
the meeting gets warmed up all speak or shout 
atonce. Ifone of the peasant-orators hap- 
pens to please his audience, he is encouraged 
to goon; if a speaker’s sentiments are not 
telished he is unceremoniously squelched. 
Comments, ejaculations, sarcastic remarks, 
are freely indulged in, and no discrimination 
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is made in favor of the women. Out of this 
chaos, a unanimous decision is supposed to 
be evolved at last. The minority is either 
persuaded, or laughed down, or silenced by 
abuse. At any rate, whatever the motives 
or feelings of the silenced minority, it has to 








ei agit 
tie OO 


government order and read it to the mur. 
This, of course, is impossible now, not that 
the peasant understands the nihilists any 
better, but he knows that it is his duty to hand 
over to the police any stranger who talks 
about changing the present order of things. 











The lucky recruit: unfit for a soldier he returns home. 


be and vemain silent before a decision is 
reached. As long as there is a faint protest, 
the question is open. 

But all this, as already hinted above, is only 
theoretically true. In practice, abuses have 
creptin and the requisites which would be 
insisted on if the mzr were sound and strong 
are now disregarded without vigorous chal- 
lenge. 

The Russian peasant is a firm believer in 
free speech, though not in the parliamentary 
sense. He cheerfully concedes the right of a 
man to express his opinion, but he does not 
consider it a violation of that right to inter- 
rupt him, annoy him by loud comments, or 
talk atthe sametime. Inthe early days of 
the Russian revolutionary movement, the m+ 
often allowed nihilists to read their leaflets 
to them or make a speech to the assembled 
crowd. They had no idea that an offense was 
being committed. The elder himself would 
mistake a revolutionary proclamation for a 
C-May 


The institution of the mzy could not have 
existed so long without creating a profound 
impression on the peasant’s mind and attract- 
ing his love and devotion. Numerous and 
characteristic indeed arethe proverbs in which 
the peasant conveys his loyalty and attach- 
mentto the mzy. ‘' Whateverthe mzr orders, 
is God’s will.’’ ‘ All foroneand one for all, 
that’s the mir.” ‘‘The mir receives no 
bribes.”’ Other significant aphorisms might 
be cited. Still the peasant’s sense of humor 
has kept his mind open tothe weak spots and 
drawbacks of the mir, and his good-natured 
criticisms have also been crystallized in popu- 
lar proverbs. Thus we finda saying to the 
effect that ‘‘one or other peasant may be wise, 
but the mzr is a fool.’’ 

Nothing but the action of powerful eco- 
nomic factors could have undermined the mir 
and started the process which leads to its ex- 
tinction. Nothing but scarcity of land, want 
of capital, over-taxation, periodical famine, 
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slow starvation, migration of the peasantry 
to cities in search of employment, could have 
shaken the mir. 

The Russian peasant is religious, and his ig- 
norance renders him an easy victim of super- 
stition. Heis not intolerant, however, and 
nothing is more foreign to him than the 
thought of converting people of other faiths 
to his own. His test in dealing with 
others is conduct, square dealing, not creed. 
He is ready to show respect for the re- 
ligion of those who live with or near him, 
and he sometimes goes out of his way to 
evince consideration forthe religious customs 
of others. The wholesale and savage cru- 
sades against the Jews that disgraced Russia 
some time since were inspired by economic 
rather than religious causes. It is easy to 
excite the peasant by an abstract idea, and 
this was the case during the last war with 
Turkey. The peasant was enthusiastic in his 
war against the anti-Christian oppressors of 
his brother Slavs, and he went intothe fight 
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peasants is that of the Rascol (nonconform- 
ity). There arein Russia about fifteen mil- 
lions of nonconformist sects. These are 
more intensely religious than the orthodox, 
though some of them repudiate priests and 
external conventions. Some of these sects 
preach and practice communism in every- 
thing, and some have extreme views on the 
relation between the sexes. The ascol 
grows in spite of persecution. Owing to the 
strength of mutuality and co-operation among 
the nonconformist peasants, their economic 
condition is better than that of the orthodox, 

Illiteracy isthe rulein rural Russia. Since 
the government took the educational depart- 
ment out of the control of the zemstvo and 
transferred it to that of the priesthood, noth- 
ing has been done toward spreading ele- 
mentary education in the villages. Fear of 


nihilism prompts the government to op- 
pose the efforts of young educated Russians 
to found schools for the peasants’ children. 
The village priest is generally made teacher, 











Lacking courage. 


gladly, but he was carried away by an ab- 
straction. Against the Turk asa person he 
had no ill-willatall. He wouldliveand trade 
with him for ages without collision. 

A most important movement among the 


and he, being underpaid and overworked, has 
neither heart nor advantage in the work. His 
teaching is perfunctory and nonattendance 
gives him noconcern. The peasant likes to 
give his children an ‘‘education,’’ though 
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poverty often puts serious obstacles in his 
way. He needs the children in the house or 
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husband. Russian popular literature is full 
of pathetic sketches of woman’s unenviable 





Returning home witn small earnings. 


in the field when there is work to do, and is 
apt to become indifferent to the school. 
Ninety-nine peasants out of a hundred can- 
not read or write, and when a letter is received 
by a peasant from his son in the army, or in 
the city working asa mill-hand (the letter be- 
ing written at the son’s request by a kind 
stranger), it is taken to the priest or clerk or 
elder, and read to a crowd of relatives, neigh- 
bors, friends, and idlers. Everybody with 
any claim on the writer expects to be remem- 
bered in it, and the failure to convey regards 
is a cause for disappointment. 

Marriage among the peasants is generally 
governed by practical, utilitarian considera- 
tions, although the Russian is romantic and 
sentimental by nature. The economic con- 
dition of the peasant forces him to look upon 
the woman as a worker. Nowhere, indeed, 
is the woman’s lot harder than in rural Rus- 
sia. After marriage she is merely a beast of 
burden, regarded by the men (except some of 
the nonconformists) as an inferior being, but 
slightly better than an animal, and having 
no pleasures of any kind save those of the 
tavern, which she frequents together with her 


destiny, and the girl about to be married de- 
plores her loss of freedom and dignity. 
Before marriage, the girl works very hard in 
her parents’ home but she has considerable 
freedom and can indulge in innocent amuse- 
ments, the relation between the sexes being 
remarkably free among the young. Very lit- 
tle restraint is imposed by the parents, and 
the young men and girls meet in the fields 
and sing and play tilla late hour. Despite 
such freedom of intercourse, chastity and nat- 
ural morality are the distinguishing traits of 
the village youth. Ljicentiousness is brought 
into the village by the Russian military sys- 
tem and by the factory workers who do not 
entirely sever their connection with agricul- 
ture. The military system deprives the young 
wives of their husbands’ support, and virtu- 
ally condemns them to a life of prostitution, 
since the husband never returns a steady and 
faithful worker, but a lazy, insolent parasite 
who despises his wife and family. Sucha 
prospect is not incentive to a virtuous life. 
The Russian peasant is simple, honest, 
frank, and truthful. He would remain so 
but for his converse with the worst features 
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of city and factory life, for the poverty which 
reduces him to vagrancy and pauperism. 
Those who refuse to see the symptoms of cor- 
ruption in the peasant and who persist in 
holding him up as the incarnation of robust 
virtue and natural morality are not doing 
him aservice. It is wiser to recognize facts 
and seek to remove the causes to which 
they are ascribable. Russian village life is 
no longer what it once was. The mir is 
going to pieces; the farmer is giving place 
to the landless laborer; a class of peasant- 
capitalists, mir-eaters, is rising; and vice 
and illiteracy are increasing, Perhaps it 
is too late to arrest the process of dissolu- 
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BY BRANDT 


ten thousand titled railroad officials, 
most of whom receive large salaries. 
Almost without exception this great army of 
competent men, who conduct the vast trans- 
portation interests of the land, began service 


. | “HERE arein the United States nearly 


at the foot of the ladder and with little if any 
‘‘influence’’ to hasten their progress up- 
ward. They won theirspurs by merit shown 
in the heat of effort and battle. Yet their 
number seems small when compared with 
the aggregate of railroad employees. The 
latest report of the interstate commerce com- 
mission, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1893, shows a total of 821,415 railroad em- 
ployees for that year, an increase of 37,130 
over the previous year. This is nearly five 
per cent of all the toilers in the country and 
a larger number than are engaged in any 
one occupation save that of agriculture. 
There are about five railroad men to each 
mile of track, the total mileage of the coun- 
try in 1893 being 171,564. 

Speaking generally, the opportunities for 
a rai’road career are narrowing each year. 
There are thousands of men now living who 
can remember when there was not a mile of 
railroad track in the land. Their memories 
need go back only to 1830, in which year the 
first locomotive in this country, the ‘‘ Best 
Friend,’’ was tested on the South Carolina 
railroad. The vast railroad system which 
has since grown up, requiring the services 
of nearly a million men, has drawn its life 
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tion, but if it is not, the mzr is well worth 
saving. It has great advantages, while its 
drawbacks are by no means inherent in it; 
rather are they due to external political and 
technical conditions. More land, more capi- 
tal, a more scientific method of cultivation, 
reduced taxation, and elementary education 
are what the peasants need. So fartheefforts 
of the government to ameliorate the peasant’s 
condition have made matters worse for him 
and tended to strengthen the mzr-eaters, the 
peasant’s worst enemies. Would parliamen- 
tary government be wiser than monarchical 
government? It is impossible to answer the 
question theoretically. 


AS A CAREER. 
MANSFIELD. 


from other fields of labor. Construction has 
increased so rapidly, new roads have multi- 
plied and grown so swiftly, that there has 
always been a sharp demand for good men in 
the new fields. It seems probable that the 
land is now well occupied and that the rail- 
road system has passed its period of youth- 
ful growth and attained maturity. Construc- 
tion will still go on but only with moderate 
activity. 

The years of greatest construction were 
from 1880 to 1888. In 1887 12,878 miles of 
track were built ; in 1882 11,569 miles; in 
1881 9,847 miles, while years during this 
period were numerous when 6,000 or 8,000 
miles of track were added to the country’s 
transportation systems. The rate of increase 
is now about 3,000 miles per year. 

With all positions well equipped with men 
there is not the demand for new blood in the 
ranks that has heretofore existed. Yet the 
fact that an increase of 37,130 employees was 
shown by the last annual report evinces an 
elasticity in the service that has not yet 
reached its end. Beginning with the sum- 
mer of 1893 there has been a steady contrac- 
tion in the railway forces which had not 
yet reached its limit by the opening of the 
present year. It is estimated that 150,000 rail- 
road men have been ‘“‘let out’’ during those 
six months, but a change in commercial 
conditions would bring back to the service 
not only these men perhaps but others also. 
Lack of business has occasioned this con- 
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traction and a fresh demand for cars would 
restore the service to its maximum strength. 

It might be inferred from this tremendous 
shrinkage that ‘‘railroading’’ is a pre- 
carious means of livelihood. The inference 
is measurably true. Not only are forces cut 
and restored in conformity to business and 
seasonal conditions but railroad men are 
continually changing their employers or 
vice versé. It has usually happened how- 
ever that by the changes the men have 
improved their situation or fared equally 
well as before. 

The biography of most railroad officials re- 
veals the interesting fact that they have been 
in the employ of at least several railroad 
companies. Promotion has often come more 
easily and quickly that way than in waiting 
for deferred recognition from the old em- 
ployer. It was formerly the rule that a 
change in the management of a road was fol- 
lowed by a thorough ‘“‘shaking up”’ of the 
officials and employees, even down to the 
office boy, but this species of personal fol- 
lowing and favoritism is now in ill repute. 
It was also once the province and the pleas- 
ure of the railroad superintendent to dis- 


charge his trainmen without cause, but the 
growth of brotherhoods has since exacted 
that the dismissal of an employee shall be 
accompanied by a statement of the reasons 
for such action. The gradual abolition of 
arbitrary management in all departments of 
railway service has made the tenure of office 


much more stable in recent years. Men who 
are ‘‘ laid off’ on account of dull times are 
the first to be offered situations when busi- 
ness warrants. The disposition manifested 
by railroad companies generally is to treat 
fairly all men who are faithful to their em- 
ployers. 

So varied is the service that the probabili- 
ties or possibilities of advancement depend 
largely upon the door through which the 
young man enters. The trackman labors 
for 90 cents a day. The president draws 
a salary of $20,000 a year, or in exceptional 
cases twice that amount or even more. Be- 
tween these extremes is a wide range of 
salaries, more or less satisfactory, and there 
is also a wide range of employments. The 
primary purpose of railroads is transporta- 
tion, the carrying of freight and passengers, 
and this traffic is interwoven into almost 
every fiber of national and international life. 
Fuel, food, clothing, building material, and 
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manufactures of every description are widely 
distributed by these common carriers. A 
cessation of railroad activities would result 
in a stroke of national apoplexy. But in 
this great work of distribution many depart- 
ments are requisite. 

There are three recognized divisions of 
railroad service, the auditing, the traffic, and 
the transportation departments. The last 
named has further divisions into engineer- 
ing, mechanical, motive, etc. And there are 
various other special departments. 

The auditor is the bookkeeper of the road. 
He has a large force of clerks, many of them 
women, and their salaries are not large. The 
novice begins at $20 or $30 a month and 
may rise to $50 or $60 after many years. 
Promotion is slow and scant because the 
qualification required is ordinary mathe- 
matics, of which there is a superabundance 
in the market. 

The traffic department is that which se- 
cures the business of the line. It is the 
commercial end of the road. It has two 
branches, the freight and the passenger de- 
partments. The purpose of these depart- 
ments is to get business and get it in the 
face of fierce competition. The criterion of a 
traffic official's abilities is the amount of the 
road’searnings. He is in favor or disfavor 
just as the earnings are satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory to the president of the company. 
Business instincts of a high order are nec- 
essary thoroughly to fill this position. 

Methods of securing traffic have changed 
somewhat since the passage of the interstate 
commerce law seven years ago and each 
year since then the opinion among railway 
owners has grown stronger and stronger 
that rate cutting as a means of securing 
traffic is bad policy. The freight official 
must be thoroughly acquainted with the 
commercial resources of the region tributary 
to his line, its agricultural prospects, its 
manufactures, and its mining operations. 
He must encourage manufacturing plants to 
locate on the road and so adjust rates that 
the manufacturer can do business and the 
railroad company at the same time earn 
a reasonable profit on its traffic. He is fer- 
tile in resource, energetic, always pressing 
for business ; he cultivates the acquaintance 
and friendship of his patrons, makes advan- 
tageous compacts with connecting lines, and 
scans the whole world for freight. 

The general passenger agent has a much 
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more elusive element to deal with—the hu- 
man kind. He is looking for passengers. 
If his line is the best in the place, and if the 
rates are right and the equipment and time 
satisfactory, he can scarcely keep the public 
from patronizing his road. But if the road 
be ill equipped, circuitous, and slow, even a 
differential of several dollars in his favor will 
scarcely attract first-class travel for a day’s 
journey. He will get the immigrant and 
second-class traffic and he must needs be 
a sagacious man indeed to catch the wary 
traveler of luxurious tastes and plethoric 
wallet. Railroad companies vie with each 
other in the gorgeousness of their passenger 
equipment, in the smoothness of the road- 
beds, and the speed of trains. 

Both the general freight and passenger 
agents have usually a corps of assistants and 
subordinate agents distributed over the 
country, especially in the territory of the 
company, who solicit business and need all 
the qualifications of their superiors. Their 


salaries range from $75 to $250 per month, 
the ordinary salary of a traveling agent 
being $100 to $125 per month and expenses. 

The civil engineer is the first man needed 


on a road after its construction is assured. 
He surveys its route, estimates the cost, and 
then, unless the construction is done under 
contract, he builds the road. He is kept 
permanently employed for his services are 
needed all the time. He reduces grades, 
builds spurs, side tracks and branches, re- 
builds bridges and keeps the roadway in 
repair through the road-masters and section 
men. He needs in his office trained engi- 
neers and clerks. 

Another official looks after the rolling 
stock. He isthe superintendent of motive 
power or master mechanic. Usually a rail- 
road company buys from outside manufac- 
turers its engines and cars but it does its 
own repair work and builds in dull times a 
portion of its equipment. The master me- 
chanic has charge of the shops and his large 
force of men consists mainly of carpenters 
and machinists. They are paid by the hour 
and when working full time earn about $15 
per week. 

The romance of railroading and the fatali- 
ties as well lie chiefly in the operation of 
the trains. The superintendent has charge 
of this department—transportation. If the 
road is a large one there is a general superin- 
tendent and a number of division superin- 
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tendents ; there is a superintendent of tele. 
graph, train dispatchers, telegraph operators, 
and trainmen, the latter including switch- 
men, brakemen, conductors, firemen, and 
engineers. There are in the United States 
about 150,000 trainmen. When a raw recruit 
enters a superintendent’s office and asks for 
work he is started on his railroad career in 
all probability as a brakeman on a local 
freight. He sets and releases brakes, 
couples and uncouples cars, turns switches, 
loads and unloads freight at way stations, 
protects by signals the train from other 
trains. His hoursarelong and uncertain, his 
work extra-hazardous, and full of hardships, 
his wages $40 or $50 per month. After a 
time he gets an easier run on a through 
train. Twolines of promotion are open to 
him. He may blossom out into a conductor 
or become a fireman. Switchmen are local 
brakemen employed in making up trains 
and distributing cars in the company’s 
yards. 

The conductor has charge of the train and 
is responsible for its proper management 
and control. He needs superior judgment, 
for emergencies constantly arise that try 
even the competent conductor. Terrible dis- 
asters are sometimes due to the momentary 
negligence or forgetfulness of a conductor 
who for many years has proved a faithful 
and reliable employee. He earns from 
$75 to $120 per month. If conductor of a 
passenger train one of his chief duties is to 
collect fares. 

The fireman’s assignment is to feed the 
voracious furnace under the boiler and keep 
the steam indicator at a guage that will 
enable the engineer to make time. His life 
is not a sinecure. Close attention and con- 
stant labor are required. He earns from 
$40 to $75 per month and after two or three 
years between the fire box and the tender 
he expects, if a vacancy exists, to become an 
engineer. 

When he assumes the throttle he has the 
most important, most dangerous, most 
highly honored, and best paid place on the 
train. The engineer feels the constant pres- 
ence of possible ruin and catastrophe. With 
pant and snort the huge contrivance of iron 
and steel bounds away at his command, 
lurching from side to side, skimming over 
abysmal depths to the creaking of timber 
and the resonant snapping of metal, dashing 
swiftly along tracks from which switches 
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radiate to adjoining side tracks filled per- sidered high. In the larger offices thesalary 
haps with standing and menacing cars. The creeps up sometimes to $75 while in the 
man of iron nerve with hand on throttle and general offices it is occasionally $100 or $125 
eye on track ahead must not for a moment per month. An expert and faithful teleg- 
relax his strained attention. In rounding a rapher is fairly sure of some promotion. A 
curve the headlight of an approaching train natural step upward is to the position of 
may flash upon him or a washout or peril- train dispatcher, of whom there are three on 
ous obstruction may meet his gaze, or an ac- each railroad division. The train dispatcher 
cident to the train behind him may happen, receives $100 or more per month and controls 
a broken wheel or similar mishap. Action the movements of trains. The work is ex- 
in one of these emergencies must be a matter acting and responsible. An error in giving 
of seconds or fractions of seconds. orders may mean a train collision. 

Sometimes an engineer ‘‘loses his nerve.’”” About 120,000 men are employed at the 
His train is regularly late and no satisfactory local railway stations as agents and their 
reason can be given the superintendent for assistants, including cashiers, ticket agents, 
the lost time. The engineer may bea faith- baggage agents, etc. At the smaller sta- 
ful, conscientious man. He has simply lost tions $40 or $50 per month is the average 
his courage through a prolonged nervous salary but as towns advance in commercial 
strain. In a case like that the company importance $75 and even $100 are paid the 
retires the engineer or gives him a slower local agents. 
train. Engineers earn from $90 to $150 per Acarefui estimate of the 821,000 railroad 
month, in exceptional cases even as much as employees, based on census reports, shows 
$200 per month has been drawn. something like the following divisions: 

Of trainmen in general it may be said that officials, 10,000; their immediate clerical 
nowhere else is a rigid obedience to orders forces 40,000 ; train service 152,000, consisting 
more essential. The discipline in the opera- of 37,000 engineers, 24,000 conductors and 
tion of a railroad is as exacting asin military 90,000 other trainmen ; station men 120,000; 
service. Thetrainmen acquire a nerve and trackmen 226,000; shopmen 173.000, of 
executive force and obedience that are worked whom 43,000 are machinists and 45,000 car- 
into their very souls. Their first principle penters; other employees, including the 
is to obey orders. The unforgiven sin in clerical forces in the general offices, 100,000. 
railroading is incompetency. Total absti- For a great majority of the railroad em- 
nence has lately been required of trainmen. ployees there is work twelve months in 
Managers have learned that a man who a year and as many years as the employee 
drinks is dangerous. Green men are rarely cares to remain in the service of the com- 
employed after the age of forty for itiscon- pany. And in whatever department of 
sidered that they are then too old to learn work the young man enters there is a prob- 
the business. The scale of wages is usually ability of advancement, unless it be as 
based on mileage and the men are nec- a shop hand, a laborer on the tracks or 
essarily absent from home much of the a clerk in a large accounting department. 
time. Their hours are irregular and their The nearer to an official a young man begins 
lives full of danger but they learn to love the better his opportunities. A messenger 
the life and usually cling to it till death, boy in the office of a general manager at $3 
dismissal, or promotion summons them away. a week has a much better chance than his 

There is perhaps no other line of work that brother as a clerk in an accounting depart- 
is better protected by labor organization ment at $10 per week. The latter’s identity 
than the train service. The engineers, fire- is lost among 40 or 50 other clerks toiling for 
men, brakemen, conductors, and switchmen the same salary, but the messenger boy, if 
each have their efficient brotherhood. Quite brightand sturdy and reliable, attracts the 
a number of railroad officials have risen from eye ofa man who has large and numerous 
the ranks of trainmen. offices at his disposal. 

Telegraph operators, one or two ateach of Presidents of railroad companies are often 
35,000 stations in the United States, properly men of financial renown with good executive 
belong to the transportation department. ability, chosen on account of large owner- 
At small stations salaries are sometimes ship in the road or because of successes 
as low as $25 per month, but g4o is not con- in other fields, but many presidents, on the 
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other hand, have risen from the ranks. 
President Newell of the Lake Shore road be- 
gan his railroad career as a civil engineer. 
President Roberts of the Pennsylvania was a 
surveyor’s rodman and Presidents Layng 
of the West Shore and Blackstone of the 
Chicago and Alton also rose from the 
engineering department. Marviu Hughitt 
of the Chicago and Northwestern was a 
telegraph operator and a passenger con- 
ductor. President John King of the Erie 
was in his early youth a ticket agent. 
President Ledyard of the Michigan Central 
first did clerical work for a division superin- 
tendent. President S. H. H. Clarke of the 
Missouri Pacific made his start as a con- 
ductor on a construction train. Chauncey 
M. Depew of the New York Central was for 
many years general counsel for that road. 

All these presidents receive salaries of 
$20,000 or more per year and have opportu- 
nities through inside information for invest- 
ments which may yield them much greater 
incomes. Vice presidents and general man- 
agers receive salaries ranging from $10,000 
to $15,000 per year and the numerous heads 
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of departments, chief engineers, general 
passenger agents, general freight agents, 
etc., receive on an average about $6,000 per 
year. These department chiefs have assist- 
ants at perhaps half their salaries and each 
has a chief clerk at from $100 to $150 per 
month. And so the gradation goes down- 
ward. 

To a still more general degree than among 
the presidents these officials began their 
careers at the bottom of the ladder with- 
out friends. Vice President Harahan of the 
Illinois Central was a switchman ; General 
Manager Chappell of the Chicago and Al- 
ton, a brakeman; General Manager Earl- 
ing of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul,a 
telegraph operator ; General Passenger Agent 
Horner of the Nickel Plate, a brakeman. 
The list might be multiplied indefinitely. 
It is merit and pluck and energy and ambi- 
tion that win in railroad careers. The men 
perhaps wear out rapidly but they live a 
life that is full of interest and incident. 
There are few chances for fortunes but many 
opportunities for useful labor at fairly re- 
munerative salaries. 


CORDA,* OR ITALY’S FUTURE. 


BY R. BONGHI. 


Translated for ‘‘ The Chautauquan 


HERE is a contrast perpetually ap- 
pearing among mankind which is 
coexistent with the creation of man— 

or at least which exists ever since the brute in 
man has been antagonized by theangel in him. 
This contrast is the one between the reality 
which surrounds him and the idea which is 
in his mind. It is the chief agent both with 
individuals and with society in urging on the 
progress toward better things. Itis felt more 
at this end of the century than it was at the 
middle, or at the end of the century before 
ours. It revealsitself in an aspiration for 
something which we all feel, in a thirst for a 
higher state of thought and action, in a long- 


* The meaning ofthe first words (Latin) in the title is, 
Elevate your hearts. They are the words always used in 
the Catholic Liturgy before the elevation of the host— 
“tbe act of raising the eucharistic elements after conse- 
cration and before communion, in sign of oblation to God 
or to show them to the people.’’ Victor Cousin says, 
“Sursum Corda, keep your heartson hi;zh,—that is the 
sum of philosophy.”’ 


from the Italian ‘‘ Nuova Antologia."’ 


ing for ideals which are clear in our minds, 
though in words we may express them imper- 
fectly as Truth, Justice, Goodness. 

I believe, at all events I hope, that this long- 
ing is felt to-day in Italy more than it has 
been felt before. I remember when, some forty- 
five years ago, I was pursued through Toledo 
streets by the police of Ferdinand II.,* who 
came down from their quarters with sabers 
drawn to disperse the noisy troopings of our 
harmless youth. Wehad been seized witha 
vague but earnest desire for a government 
true, just, and good, which would wish to ad- 
vance the reign of justice and liberty. This 
desire was crushed, the light was quickly ex- 
tinguished in our midst. Yet after ten years 
and more both desire and light returned re- 
doubled. The belief had matured in our 
mind that we could not havea free govern- 
ment in one part of Italy if we did not have 


* The king of the Two Sicilies, (1810 1859.) 
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itin all parts and neither in one nor in all 
would it be possible unless the foreigner, who 
occupied two of our most beautiful prov- 
inces,* were driven away, and the whole land 
were united under one single scepter, the 
scepter of those rulers who had promoted and 
effected its liberation. And in this work we 
did not ascribe all to our merits alone, though 
if our virtues did not accomplish all, they at 
least had a large share in the result. All the 
time that this effort continued, and inthe first 
years following its successful end, we seemed 
to be raised above the earth and to hold our 
hearts and minds open to every good and 
useful and vivid conception. How have we 
fallen little by little, and why are the pinions 
of our soul so heavy that we seem unable to 
spread them again? 

A leprosy, one would say, has spread over 
the whole body of the nation. Mediocre men 
from the South and the North have demanded 
not greater strength in this unity and free- 
dom of the people, gained once more after so 
many ages, but material advantages for them- 
selves. To these they have directed not only 
their own efforts but the efforts of others, and 
theentire public has been subjected tothe serv- 
ice of individuals. Certainly we have not all 


become self-seekers. If we had, such a stench 
would arise from this society of ours that 
we should all flee from it atany cost. Nor has 
the majority even become so. But the ma- 


jority is notin public view. It keeps quiet 
and suffers. Those whoshowthemselves and 
vociferate are the ones who are seen. Inas- 
much as in showing oneself there is the at- 
traction of benefiting oneself, the numbers 
of the demonstrative and vociferous have in- 
creased out of proportion, and a third race 
has been added to that of the fraudulent and 
the sharpers, the no less dangerous race of 
the charlatans.t There is nota city in Italy 
which does not overflow with them. 

The political press has also lowered its 
tone. No broad discussions are any longer 
allowed or accepted by the mass of readers. 
They want short stories, false or true, which 
may awaken the curiosity and do not require 
thought. There is no impartiality of judg- 
ment concerning either persons or things. 
The newspaper has become the lasting or 


* Lombardy and Venice, then forming an Austrian king- 
dom in Italy. 

+ Those who make extravagant pretentions; quacks, 
“A pretentious man by token of his pretentiousness is 
acharlatan always ”’ 
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temporary property ofa politician or member 
of the cabinet, who uses it to serve the influ- 
ence he wishes to acquire or that which he has 
already gained. The journalist has lost the 
feeling of his own dignity. His duty nowis 
to run around after news items of much 
or little or no importance, and give them 
the color which may please or aid his em- 
ployer. The reader is therefore persuaded 
that the truth is not told even when it is. 
Of course there are journalists and readers 
different from these, but I am here speaking 
of the crowd. 

A practical life of this sort has created a lit- 
erature in its own image, a literature of 
hurry-scurry, which under various titles 
hides its chief object, the object of finding 
some one to buy it. Every day it flatters it- 
self that it has found a new bent, that it 
knows how todo to-day what yesterday never 
dawned on any one to do. Since the desire 
for enjoyment has taken so large a place in 
life, literature makes itself a go-between. It 
delights the fancy with what in another form 
pleases the body. It tries again and again 
analyses of human nature which are sub- 
tle, but generally neither true nor complete, 
and the effect of which on the mind of the 
reader is to lead him to hold that nothing is 
voluntaty, that all is fated, especially vice 
and crime. Moreover in Italy literature is 
becoming thin and meager. With all its 
strivings it does not succeed in attracting any 
great attention from the public. The author, 
whether of prose or of poetry, is too far re- 
moved from himself to interest others to any 
extent. His view of life is not sufficiently 
broad. He relates his own woes, loves, or 
hatreds. ; 

But I do not wish to keep up this minute 
and perilous analysis, for the more one depicts 
faults in distinct and precise traits, the more 
repugnant it is to people to recognize them- 
selves in them. Let us then conclude with 
this statement: A free government and na- 
tional unity are to-day two beautiful and sa- 
cred things as they were thirty years ago, the 
length ofa generation. But they no longer 
arouse and move our minds as they did thirty 
years ago. They went on increasing in our 
hearts, growing more beautiful and warm- 
ing our desires through the first half of this 
period, and they have gone on declining in 
their moral efficacy during the second half. 

The first reason for this change is this: 
We live under a free government, or better 
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an elective one ; that is, a government which 
is ultimately constituted by the votes of the 
citizens. Now elective governments, like all 
other human things, have their peculiar cor- 
ruptions. The vote should in principle be a 
free one and yet it ends with not being free. 
The candidate elected ought to be the best 
citizen, and he ends with being the worst. 
The administration, which he has a share in 
creating or under which he labors, ought to 
be solely and wholly intent on the public wel- 
fare, and yet it is dissolved into separate ef- 
forts for private persons and single localities, 
and into the multiplex favors which it pro- 
cures for them. It needs—if in process of 
time it does not wish to produce in reality as 
many evils as the advantages which it first 
promised—to be from time to time entirely 
overturned. 

National unity is a great and beautiful 
thing. But why? IrememberCavour* said 
that a people, if only brought together into 
that national unity which is natural to it, ac- 
quires a sentiment of itself, and with this 
sentiment a degree of respect which imposes 
on others, and proves for itself the power of 
a proud and steadfast effort in a broad and 


sound conception of its own right and duty. 
Now with us national unity, especially since 
it has been almost perfected with the acqui- 
sition of Rome, has not produced any such 


result. And this is the second reason. 

Here isthe third: A direct movement to 
obtain liberty in the channels of the govern- 
ment and independence and unity in the con- 
dition of the nation, is a movement of a po- 
litical nature. It means a movement to 
change the internal arrangement of a whole 
nation. It is fortunate when as in Italy, at 
least up to the present, this change maintains 
a form which already existed at the begin- 
ning and aims at stopping with that form, 
which is with usa constitutional monarchy 
ruled by the houseof Savoy. This fact saves 
us from entering on that road which the 
French Revolution traversed at the end of the 
lastcentury. Yet purely political movements 
have their drawbacks. They do not satisfy 
wholly the human mind. They do not open 
for it a source where it may refresh and re- 
new itself. Fora political movement to at- 
tain such a result it is necessary that it fol- 
low slowly after a great movement of a moral 
or religious nature. The fall of the Roman 


*(1810-1861.) An Italian stateeman, the prime minister 
of King Victor Emanuel from 1852 to 1861. 
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Empire and the Barbarian Invasion was a 
great political movement, but the greatest 
moral and religious movement the world has 
ever seen preceded it under the conduct of the 
Gospel. The Thirty Years’ War,* with the 
transformation of the states which took part 
in it, was a political movement, but Luther 
and the different agitations for religious re- 
form had preceded it. So we might cite note- 
worthy examples of our meaning from all pe- 
riods of history. They teach the principle 
that a political movement by itself does not 
make over a people, however vast and radical 
it may be. But a moral and religious move- 
ment does make it over, and generates in ita 
new virtue, opens up in its depths a new 
spring, which gives to the subsequent polit- 
ical movement a vigor of action which is 
morally and intellectually powerful. This the 
political movement cannot create by itself 
alone. 

There is still left a fourth reason, the most 
disputed and the most open to dispute ofall. 
If a movement of a moral and religious na- 
ture has not preceded the political movement 
in Italy italso has not followed it. He who 
considers our condition from this point of 
view cannot help finding it lamentable. Italy 
is Roman Catholic and will remain so. At- 
tempts to make it Protestant may please 
some people and displease others. But he 
who rejoices and he who weeps must con- 
fess equally that these attempts have not 
been restricted at all in the past, nor can he 
hope or fear that they will be restricted in the 
future. No breach will be opened in Italian 
Catholicism sufficiently broad for any enemy 
to penetrate into it. Yet there is no evil in 
this fact by itself, for even the religious unity 
of a peopleisalsoa blessing. Butthe trouble 
is that this Catholicism has gone on exhaust- 
ing its moral efficacy, and the reason is, that 
inasmuch as religion was once in possession 
of temporal power it cannot now forget its 
former state, but has entered on an obstinate 
struggle with the government which deprived 
it of its worldly authority, and therefore it 
has begun a conflict with the people who 
wholly, or in by far the greater part, support 
that government. 

The war is led by the papacy, and in the 
twenty-three years that it has been going on 
I cannot see that it has diminished in vigor 
©The religious and political conflict which from 1618 to 


1648 involved the German Empire and with it the leading 
European states. 
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and directness, but rather has increased un- 
der the present guidance of a pope of elevated 
character, and the best of politicians. There 
is no Roman Catholicism without a papacy, 
as there is no unity ofthe Italian nation with- 
out Rome as a capital, Rome which the pope 
continues to desire most strongly to be given 
back tohim. Throughout theland the clergy 
either follows the pope or remains silent, even 
when it disagrees with him at heart. A part 
ofthe clergy perhaps thinks that it might be 
useful to religious activity to turn the pope 
aside from his purpose. But it does not 
endeavor to do so because it has no faith that 
the government would sustain it, the govern- 
ment which already more than once has made 
laws that offend the idea that every priest 
has of the church, however he may regard 
the political side. 

The laymen also are divided, and those who 
call themselves Catholics are further divided 
among themselves. So there is a lay body 
which rejects the title of Roman Catholic 
without exactly discarding its old belief at the 
same time. This body commends the gov- 
ernment entirely, approves its laws, and even 
would urge it on to make new and more vio- 
lent ones. Between influences and opinions 
so antagonistic to one another the mass of 
the nation remains in doubt and stands uncer- 
tain, hesitating between an appearance of re- 
ligion anda pale and wornout Voltairianism.* 
There are also a few pious and ardent spirits 
whose state of mind remains hidden and in- 
comprehensible to all those who do not share 
it. We then cannot expect from Catholicism 
any assistance in that renewal of spiritual 
life, which we ought to obtain from it, nor do 
we know where to look for another motive 
power ofa religious nature. 

This is our present condition, the condition 
ofour minds. Yet a renewal of the heart is 
necessary for him who desires that human ef- 
fort should become potent and lasting. Is 
there some distant gleam on the horizon? 
Some ray of hope which now uncertain and 
flickering may be made strong and sure and 
shine more and more without and within? 
Certainly we ought to recognize and welcome 
it, if it is but a beacon however distant and 
faint. 

And here I should like to speak to the 
women, who perhaps more than men cherish 

*The Voltairian philosophy or spirit; especially the 


skepticism attributed to Voltaire in regard to revealed 
Christianity. 
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and cultivate in their heart the worship of the 
ideal, who when harshness and bitterness 
abound temper the partiality of men with 
their sympathy and gentleness. Surely in 
the state of the future I wish them a greater 
share of activity than they had in the state of 
the past. For in the heart ofevery one thereis 
planted a seed which if nurtured and cared for 
turns him by its constant growth toward 
the good, the beautiful, the true, the useful, 
butif it is dried up, is sterilized, all his activity 
dies or is perverted. Now I ask the women 
to revive in the heart of the men this seed 
which to-day appears at the point of decay. 

If they succeed they will see Italy flourish 
once more. They will see characters reformed. 
Corruption, which now is rife among political 
parties, will wasteaway. Honesty will revive 
commerce. Confidence between workmen 
and employers will reassure industry. In 
administration, to the constant struggle of 
the ministers to outreach one another, will 
succeed the sincere study of social ills and 
the steady search after remedies to cure them. 
A new art will flourish, an art which will not 
retain a clear conscience, when it sins against 
morality and when it leaves the reader worse 
and weaker for having seen, heard, read, or 
felt. Finally a less presumptuous science will 
occupy the field of sociology, morals, politics, 
history, philosophy, less presumptuous in 
affirming as certain one day what is doubtful 
the next, in denying the existence of what 
we feel most intimately, in asserting that it 
is ignorant of every motive of our action and 
every origin, and yet proclaiming absolutely 
that there is no motive or origin of origins, 
no God, 

Science is not sufficient to make over peo- 
ple. Initself it is indifferent to good. It dis- 
covers dynamite and gives it into the hand of 
the Barcelona assassin as readily as into the 
hand of the patriot, who would make use of 
it in the last defense of his country against 
hostile invaders. It is a glorious thing to see 
how science has prospered in our century. 
Yet it does not satisfy the human spirit nor 
does it show the mind the sure way to benef- 
icent activity. Science then is not to be re- 
lied upon. 

To-day science opens again tothe mind of 
man a door which thirty or forty years ago it 
claimed to have shut forever. A celebrated 
economictheory had then stated, that by leav- 
ing each individual to himself society would 
find itself better off. It was only necessary 
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to fold one’s arms and watch human conten- 
tions, for all would ultimately turn out for the 
best. Laissez faire* was the motto of this 
doctrine. It attracted another theory to itself 
more comfortable still and of larger reach. 
This theory assured us that in the fight the 
best would conquer, that is, the strongest. 
But nowadays these doctrines do not seem 
so true as theyoncedid. Theegoy ofeach is 
seen to be not so easily harmonized with the 
ego of every one else. The clash of egotisms 
and interests does not appear so suited, as it 
once did, to be transformed into harmony. If 
the strongest naturally conquer we must not 
allow the weak to be suppressed, but must 
come to their assistance. Here is a return to 
the teachings of Christianity, and this return 
is one of the newest and most noted facts of 
the present time. It is the heart which is 
being moved, and is demanding its place by 
the side of amind which had gone astray and 
had become congealed. Charity no longer 
appears to be an idle and useless thing. In- 
stitutions are sought after to rescue the feeble 
from the effects of sloth and the supremacy 
of thestrong. Already the weak are no longer 
such, but are threatening with arms to turn 
society upside down if it does not care first 
forthem. A new idea of the social organ- 


*[La-se fair.] The let alone principle ; noninterference. 
The expression is derived from the motto of the French 
physiocratic economists, ‘‘ Let alone ; the world revolves 
of itself.”” “‘It is a protest against the interference of gov- 
ernment with the liberty of the individual in production 
and intrade.”’ 

+ The Latin word forself. It is applied to self consid- 
ered as the seat of consciousness. 
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ization of mankind shines in their minds, 
and attracts them as much as it appears 
odious and absurd to the other classes in the 
state. 

The Anglo-Saxon peoples reproduce from 
time to time in their life a phenomenon which 
is quite rare among the Latin races. This 
phenomenon they calla ‘‘ revival,” or a moral 
awakening. From this revivification in Eng- 
land and America comes a new wave of 
thought and action, in which a desire and a 
conception for what is good prevails over 
everything else. 

In the United States, in England, and in 
Germany there are to-day associations of 
men whose principal object i$ to make plain 
the knowledge of the good, and to increase 
its efficacy upon the conduct. These are the 
so-called ‘‘ ethical societies,’ and though it 
may not be possible to imitate them in all 
respects in Italy yet their objects correspond 
very closely to what I wish to urge. The 
thought of this ethical movement is, in short, 
that morals should be cultivated in teaching 
and practice, and should be given the first 
place over every other scienceorart. By this 
means the conception of the good would be 
awakened in man, would be rendered lumi- 
nous, vigorous, perfect, and would be made the 
director and guide oflife. I believe that this 
is possible and that it should be done. I be- 
lieve also that when we succeed in it we shall 
find in it a true motive force to a religious 
renovation. In noothercountry of Europe 
wouldan organized movement in this direc- 
tion be more opportune than in Italy. 
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BY MAURICE 


VERYTHING should be done with re- 
KE gard to the long run ;a spurt of power 
may win a temporary championship ; 
but the lasting victory is to him who can 
steadfastly maintain what he has taken up— 
to him who can with ease carry a heavy bur- 
den a long distance—not to the doer of momen- 
tary wonders ofskillorstrength. This holds 
good in the field of mental effort as well as 
in that of physical exertion. 
When we observe the accomplished works 
of long-lived men like Newton, Goethe, 


t Special Course for C. L. 8. C. Graduates. 
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Wordsworth, Humboldt, Tennyson, and 
Hugo, we naturally wonder what still more 
amazing results might have been reached had 
the lives of Shakespeare, Burns, Napoleon, 
and Keats been prolonged to the same green 
and powerful oldage. Edgar Allan Poe died 
forty-five years ago ; but Gladstone is still liv- 
ing and still powerful. What if Poe had been 
able to keep his genius green till now, as 
Oliver Wendell Homes has done? The ques- 
tion is worth considering. 

But we must begin with a clear understand- 
ing of the difference between mere longevity 
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and a prolonged mental and physical sanity. 
It may be that old age, even when it brings 
a second childhood, is desirable ; but when it 
is a prolongation of manly or womanly vigor 
of body and spirit there is something almost 
godlike in it, and we may well have it in 
view during all the days of superb youth and 
masterful middle life. 

The researches of biological science have 
not yet solved all the mystery of what we 
may call vital reserve ; perhaps we shall never 
know why an invalid, worn to a shadow and 
scarcely able to walk, will sometimes hold on 
to lifeand totter past his eightieth year, while 
the rosy athlete succumbs to the first stab of 
disease. What has been definitely settled, 
however, is that health is quite a different 
thing from mere physical development, and 
that superb muscular strength can and 
often does exist in connection with incurable 
organic lesion. Where this lesion finally 
triumphs is usually in a sudden breaking up 
of the vital forces. 

There seems to be a hidden process of ali- 
mentation by which the nerve-centers are fed, 
a process quite different from those affecting 
the other masses of tissue. The blood, how- 
ever, does most of the work, and itis agreed 
to among scientists that pure, rich blood is 
prerequisite to perfect nervous health; but 
yet the heart and lungs may furnish this 
pure and rich current to beat ineffectually 
upon certain centers through which the 
nerves should be fed. Some derangement of 
the tissue prevents the taking up of what the 
blood offers. 

Literary people, artists, students, inventors, 
and all those who follow thoughtful and seden- 
tary vocations are apt sooner or later to be- 
come aware of an existing trouble between 
stomach and brain. Digestion may be ap- 
parently perfect, and well-rounded body and 
limbs may testify to active assimilation 
and thorough alimentation, and still some 
obscure difficulty makes itself daily more 
conspicuous in the processes of mental ac- 
tivity. 

Recently athletic training has been urged 
into popularity as at once the preventive and 
the cure of the trouble I have mentioned, and 
this is an opportune moment to study the 
relationship between what we call athletics 
and the best development and use of the men- 
tal powers. Such study need not go into the 
particulars of anatomy and physiology far- 
ther than to grasp certain broad and general 


truths. The much worn phrase mens sana in 
corpore sano, ‘‘a sound mind in a sound 
body,’’ has been generally misunderstood, 
and a little intelligent observation along with 
our study will easily set us right. In the 
first place let us see whatis a sound body and 
what is a sound mind. 

From long acquaintance with athletes and 
close observation of the various methods of 
training, as well as from almost innumerable 
experiments of my own, I am ready to say that 
the highest physical development, as athletes 
view it, is not compatible with the highest 
mental development as intellectual people 
view it. The highest in either case means 
the abnormal ; in other words it means over- 
development. If any individual sets out to 
surpass the best that has gone before him— 
to ‘‘ break the record,’”’ as the phrase goes— 
he must understand that special training and 
local development are absolutely necessary. 
And by local development I mean simply the 
abnormal increase of some particular part of 
the body or of the mind. 

For example, the oarsman builds up a dif- 
ferent set of muscles from those developed by 
the runner, and a boxer trains a set different 
from either of the others. So the poet, the 
mathematician, thelinguist, the grammarian, 
and the novelist, each may be said to traina 
special part of his brain which must be used 
in his work. 

Now, all things else being equal among 
given individuals, the one who surpasses all 
others in any specialty is he who trains his 
source of power to the highest degree. But 
health is equilibrium, and if, in the competi- 
tion of training, this be lost it is certain that 
in the long run health will suffer. 

Bearing in mind that brain development is 
but an increase of nerve-force in a special or- 
gan, we may make a rough but fair compari- 
son between that and any form of local phys- 
ical development. For example, the intelli- 
gent athlete when he wishes to develop ab- 
normally his arms, for boxing say, centers, 
as nearly as possible, all his blood and all his 
nerve-fluid in the muscles of those limbs. 
He eats, sleeps, exercises, and rests with but 
one object in view, viz.: to increase the mus- 
cular and nervous tissues of his arms and of 
the other parts of his frame closely correlated 
to them in the movements of boxing. By 
this special work these particular muscles 
and nerves are given more than their normal 
share of the individual’s fullest treasury of 
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force. In aword they are fed at the expense 
of the brain and of those parts of the frame 
not so greatly needed in the work to be done. 
No competent trainer having a boxerin hand 
making him ready for a great exhibition 
would think of permitting him to study 
higher mathematics or write a poem during 
his preparation. Why? Because any great 
mental strain would necessitate a correspond- 
ing waste of the precious nervous fluid 
needed to build up biceps,* and pectoral and 
deltoid muscles for the coming combat. 

When we are training the brain to its 
highest power we are doing it at the ex- 
pense of the body. This expense cannot be 
avoided; it is the price that must inevitably 
be paid for the privilege of abnormal nervous 
development in the head. The question is, 
how shall we reduce this price to the mini- 
mum? How shall we come nearest reaching 
the highest mental efficiency and at the same 
time keep the whole physique closest to the 
golden mean of soundness and elasticity ? 

We may as well assume, what is sure to be 
demonstrated if it has not already been, that 
it is impossible for a person to be both phys- 
ical athlete, in the football or prize-ring sense 


of the phrase, and intellectual prodigy like 
Shakespeare or Leibnitz.; And with thisas- 
sumption for a constant point of reference the 


choice of life must be made. The man or 
woman who selects the intellectual life bids 
farewell to double somersaults and the in- 
tricacies of trapeze exercise, the strain of the 
foot-race and the manipulation of twenty- 
pound dumb bells. On the other hand, he 
who chooses to win the athlete’s meed must 
forsake libraries, desks, and long stretches of 
intense thought-effort. But does this not in- 
dicate a fine ground of health and safety 
somewhere about midway between the ex- 
tremes? 

I have found that after hard physical ex- 
ercise I am not mentally at my best; and 
protracted brain work leaves me quite unfit 
for strong bodily exertion. In other words, 
when the body is tired the brain is weak, and 
when the brain is tired the body is weak, 
because each feeds upon the other. 

Balzact when ready to begiu writing a 

* The biceps [the two-headed muscle] is the large flexor 
ofthe upper arm. The pectoral muscles are those of the 
breast. The deltoid muscles are the triangular muscles 
of the shoulder and upper arm. 

¢[Lip’nitz.] (1646-1716.) A German philosopher and 


mathematician. 
t[Bal’zac.] (1799-1850.) A great French novelist. 
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novel shut himself in a room and never went 
out day or night before the work was ended. 
He drank black coffee, but ate almost noth- 
ing. When he finished his book the last 
word was the signal for a flight into the 
country where he entered upon a season of 
rest and refreshment. A bad example; 
Balzac died just at the age when he should 
have been most capable of masterly perform- 
ance inhis art. But in one regard he acted 
upon the right theory. He sought recrea- 
tion after prolonged and exhausting labor. 
This is the only safe recipe. You cannot 
mix athletics and hard mental work ; but 
you can alternate the safe maximum of in- 
tellectual strain and the healthful limit of 
rational recreative physical exercise. The 
first and most important element of the 
problem is a period of absolute rest between 
the two alternates. Sleep is the perfect rest 
for both body and mind, and the invariable 
rule should be that sleep must intervene be- 
tween brain weariness and any considerable 
bodily exertion. 

I have found that if I work at my desk 
steadily from eight to one and then, after 
a light, wholesome luncheon, take a nap of 
twenty minutes I can gather strength from 
afternoon walking, club exercise or archery ; 
but without the sleep the exercise is of 
doubtful value. 

It must be remembered that every exercise, 
mental or physical, is but a fanning of the 
fire that destroys tissue. This increased 
waste will certainly be deadly if there be not 
prompt and adequate reparation by the 
forming of new cells to take the place of 
those used up. This renewing process is 
the true recreation. 

The popular mistake is in believing that 
bodily exercise will rest and invigorate an 
overworked brain. Nothing but sleep, \et 
me emphasize it beyond the chance of being 
overlooked, NOTHING BUT SLKEP can give 
the brain perfect rest. This perfect rest it 
must have, after hard study, before any con- 
siderable physical exercise can be safe, much 
less beneficial. 

Let me make plain the physical law from 
which I draw my conclusions. Whatever 
organ or limb you put into use is immedi- 
ately congested. That is, there is an ab- 
normal flow of blood into it and a con- 
sequent robbing of the rest of the physique. 
Immediately after a meal your stomach is 
congested ; blood rushes there to fortify it 
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for its work and nerve-fluid focuses there for 
the same purpose. Now while this is going 
on set your brain hard at work and the re- 
sult will be injury to either brain or stomach 
or both. That way lies indigestion, a 
strained heart, disordered ganglia, paralysis. 
So when your brain is exerting itself to the 
fullest, the nerve-force of all the body is 
called to the head and every tiny.vein cf the 
brain is strutted with blood. There is the 
furnace to feed which the whole body for the 
time is fuel. Tremendous is the waste. 
But suppose that before nature has had time 
to repair this waste you set your body and 
limbs to performing athletic feats? Serious 
injury is almost sure to follow. The real 
need is first to restore the nervous equi- 
librium and the general distribution of the 
blood. This can be accomplished by three 
minutes of very light physical exercise, like 
walking and swinging the arms. Then 
sleep for twenty minutes. 

I have known an athlete to gain two 
pounds in weight during an hour’s rest and 
asleep of thirty minutes, when he had taken 
not an ounce of food, not even a swallow of 
water. The increase of tissue must have 
come from the air he breathed, no matter 
what science may appear to say. The deep 
breathing and perfect quiet of natural sleep 
does at least build up the brain and restore 
the animal equilibrium. This restoration is 
absolutely necessary before any further ac- 
tivity can be required of any organ or limb 
that has been greatly tired. 

A countryman once saidtome: ‘‘ It rests 
me to dig ’taters arter I’ve been a maulin’ 
rails.”’ Well, he did not distinguish between 
what eased a great strain and what would 
have been genuine rest. 

But we are now ready to understand a few 
plain rules. 

Ist. After waste there must be repair, or 
destruction will follow. 

2nd. There can be no special, abnormal 
gain of tissue in one part of the body with- 
out a corresponding loss in other parts of the 
body. That is, a local gain beyond the 
natural distribution of matter or force is a 
loss of equilibrium which must be followed 
by restoration before a gain can be had in 
another place. 

3rd. Sleep is the only perfect means of 
restoring nervous and general vascular * 


“Pertaining to the conveyance or circulation of the 
fluids of the body, especially to the blood, lymph, and 


equilibrium, and it must follow exhausting 
work, whether mental or physical, before 
this restoration can be had. 

The question of physical exercise for the 
persistent brain-worker is, then, to be an- 
swered in accordance with the above rules. 
The sedentary student, and a student is 
necessarily sedentary, must not imagine 
that exercise for him means the same as ex- 
ercise for the man who is training for a foot 
race or a rowing match. Health is what he 
must desire! not abnormally developed 
muscles. His physical work must be for the 
purpose of maintaining the equilibrium of 
body and mind. And to this end periods of 
rest, regular ‘‘outings,’’ during which men- 
tal labor is wholly cast aside, are the best 
possible agencies. A week of mental rest is 
worth more than a year of misapplied gym- 
nastics. 

But physical exercise in the open air is 
absolutely necessary to bodily and mental 
health. It must, however, in the case of the 
hard-working student, be taken only when 
the brain is rested and with special care 
against overexertion. Never jump up from 
your desk after long hours of mental strain 
and rush out to the dumb bells, the clubs, 
and the trapeze. That is simply to make 
another draft upon your already overtaxed 
nerve-centers. Gentle walking and a reso- 
lute abandonment of thought are far better 
than violent exercise, in generating the 
counteracting influence of which you have 
need. When you can have a week, or even 
two or three days of rest from thinking, you 
can safely take exercise, beginning lightly 
and gradually increasing the strain, as you 
can bear it without wearying your nerves. 

It will be understood that I do not assume 
to advise persons laboring under any form of 
disease ; they must go to their physicians. I 
address myself to a large class of sound- 
bodied and sane-minded people who have 
been misled by the enthusiasts who see in 
extreme athletic training the panacea for all 
ills physical and mental. I am myself a 
zealous encourager of physical training and 
have always been a great lover of athletic 
sports, but I know that no man, no woman, 
can be at once a thoroughly trained and 
efficient athlete and a hard, persistent brain- 
worker. 

Regular and light out-door exercise at 


chyle. The word comes from the Latin word for small 
ve:sel, vasculum, 
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times when the brain is rested and quite free 
from the thoughts with which it is wont 
to be wearied is the only safe and efficient 
remedy for that loss of vital force consequent 
to mental toil. You must have this remedy 
or you must pay the penalty. 

Sleep, if possible, eight hours in every 
twenty-four, quit brain work before you are 
exhausted, and never, under any circum- 
stances, take violent physical exercise im- 
mediately after turning from a great mental 
strain. If you cannot succeed in sleeping 
between study and physical exercise, the 
next best thing is to lie for an hour with 
closed eyes, refusing to think by snapping 
every thread of reflective vision as soon as it is 
begun. This wil! give rest and restore equi- 
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librium, to a degree at least, and then you 
may take some light work with clubs, or a 
two hours’ gentle walk in the open air. 
What is still better, best of all exercises in- 
deed, is some easy manual labor, like hoeing 
in the garden, pruning trees, pushing a 
lawn-mower, or cutting weeds with a scythe. 
Free and not violent movements in the open 
air are what will best serve your turn, 
and these must never be persisted in to the 
extent of great exhaustion. When you 
begin to flag take a few minutes of rest and 
then to work again. Two hours each day of 
light judicious action in pure out-door air 
will have a better effect than all the con- 
ventional athletic training of the club halls 
and gymnasia. 
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SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 
[May 6.] 
SIMPLICITY OF HEART. 


‘‘ With the heart man believeth unto righteousness.’’—Romans x., 70. 


HESE words express the fundamental 
idea of Christianity—that faith is a 
condition of the affections, yielding 


the fruits of a holy and upright life. It is 
with the heart that man believeth ; and the 
issue is righteousness and acceptance with 
God. The great distinction of the Gospel is 
the inwardness of its morality. Whatever 
men show to the world in speech or act, 
takes its quality in the Christian view from 
the state of mind out of which it proceeds. 

In the science of ethics, as a discipline for 
the outward life, the heathen schools have 
left us nothing to accomplish. Every specu- 
lative question has been anticipated and ex- 
hausted by them. What they wanted was 
the motive power—the vital link connecting 
will with affection. This is furnished by the 
religion of the Prophet of Nazareth. The 
philosophies of antiquity addressed them- 
selves to the intellect ; the simple words of 
Jesus lay hold of the heart. 

How unlike are the Christians of the first 
century to the many acute and accomplished 
men who frequented the court of the Czesars ! 
How strikingly different, for example, are 
the fervor, simplicity, and zeal of the chosen 
and separated few who listened to the teach- 
ings of Paul or John, and all whose virtues 


were the spontaneous outgoing of a trustful 
and loving heart, from the cold and artificial 
but exquisitely polished intellect of Seneca !* 

We may be unjust to both parties, if we 
estimate them from the wrong point of view. 
In clearness of ideas, in precision of lan- 
guage, in all that results from scientific 
culture of mind, the heathens have im- 
measurably the advantage. But for access 
to the deepest sources of human feeling—for 
vivid apprehension of spiritual realities—for 
intimacy with the most hidden operations of 
conscience—for a quick, intuitive sense of 
the invisible workings of God—we recognize 
a power and an insight in the early Chris- 
tians which fill the mind with wonder ap- 
proaching to awe, and stand out in marked 
and significant contrast with the limitation 
of their knowledge, the unskillfulness of 
their reasoning, and their uncritical and in- 
fantine credulity. 

Tried by a purely intellectual standard, 
the first professors of our faith would run the 
risk of being repudiated as ignorant en- 
thusiasts. Brought to the inner test of 
moral and religious feeling, the hollow 

*The great Roman philosopher. See reference to him 


in the chapter on Tacitus in “Classic latin Course in 
English.” 
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thetoric of the courtly sophist repels all 
cordial sympathy. The sentence in each 
case depends on the temper of the judge. 
Gibbon* would doubtless hold up Seneca in 
advantageous comparison with Polycarp} or 
Clement.{ George Fox|] and Bunyan would as 
surely turn away unsatisfied from the 
pointed antithesis and elaborate ingenuity of 
the preceptor of Nero, to seek a more con- 
genial nutriment in the deep truth and ear- 
nest faith and strong affection which still 
glow with a vital heat in every relic of the 
apostolic age. 

Christianity has reversed the judgments of 
mankind respecting the order and subordina- 
tion of the constituent elements of our 
nature—placing first and foremost the con- 
science and affections as subjected to the 
sovereign law of duty, and ranking under 
them the knowing and reasoning faculties as 
designed for the search after truth. Moral 
light must be intermingled with intellectual 
light, to conduct us safely through our 
mortal course. For ‘‘if the light that is in 
thee be darkness’’—as infallibly it must, 
where moral considerations are absent— 
“how great is that darkness !”” 

But the due relation of these two powers— 


the moral and intellectual—it is not always 


so easy to preserve. The doctrine affirmed 
in the text is often misunderstood. Churches 
still exist where feeling is allowed to over- 
power reason, and on pretense of religious 
grounds all intellectual freedom and activity 
are forbidden. When reaction comes with 
the rise of a spirit of inquiry men are thrown 
into the opposite extreme and begin to exalt 
treason above feeling. They become hard, 
captious, and self-opinionated. It is all at 
once the fashion to affect independence and 
originality of mind. Nothing is now heard 
of but the rights of intellect. Hence the 
growth of a popular cant, rapidly propagated 
from mouth tomouth. Forcant is the adop- 
tion of some notion at second-hand and the 
bustling promulgation of it, without any cor- 
responding depth and steadiness of convic- 
tion. It is forgotten that the number of 


* (1737-1794.) An English historian, author of ‘‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 

+ One of the early Christian fathers, bishop of Smyrna, 
who lived in the second century. 

tA Greek father of the church who lived in the third 
century. 

| (1624-1690.) The founder of the Society of Friends ; an 
Englishman. 
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those who can really strike out new and 
original ideas ever has been, and ever must 
be, exceedingly small. 

Tendencies of this description pervade at 
the present time, to a large extent, the 
younger portion of society. There is among 
them a great distrust of old dogmas; a 
weariness of all established usage; a fever- 
ish thirst for novelty as such; and with the 
growth of an earnest spirit, conscious of 
many and great evils that oppress the world, 
a precipitate eagerness, not wholly inex- 
cusable, to catch at every specious theory 
that promises to relieve them. 

But the good that existsin such tendencies, 
readily turns into evil. Complaint and 
skepticism, mixed with some presumption, 
infect the public sentiment—original intel- 
lects waste their strength in profuse wailing 
and unmeasured contempt. Inferior minds 
take up the strain, and scorn to use the old 
phrases and believe the old truths. They 
strangely set up for originals, by slavishly 
squaring their modes of thought and their 
very forms ofspeech to the pattern prescribed 
for them by some idolized authority. They 
assume a mission from heaven to regenerate 
the old world, and prove their fitness for it 
by despising everybody and abusing every- 
thing. On all who do not embrace their 
views and swear by their oracle, they look 
down with ineffable disdain, as very ordi- 
nary and ignorant people, scarce worthy of 
notice and not deserving a reputation. It is 
their folly to affect originality at any cost. 
Nothing more deeply offends them than the 
imputation of the commonplace. 

Our popular literature has not escaped the 
contagion. The simplest truths cannot be 
expressed in a simple way. Good taste is 
despised as a sign of mediocrity. Good 
manners are ridiculed as a weak concession 
to couventionalism. Good sense is spurned 
as incompatible with original strength of in- 
tellect. Exaggeration, coarseness, false and 
monstrous sentiment, pompous obscurity of 
phrase that hides meanness of conception 
under an air of profundity, and an incessant 
straining after novelty that often destroys 
at one blow simple truth and pure English, 
are mistaken by numbers for the tokens of 
genius, and hailed as indications of the ap- 
proaching millennium, when all the little- 
ness and prejudice of the past shall be 
thrown aside, and a new and more glorious 
career open before the emancipated soul. 
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True originality of mind cannot be too 
highly estimated, whatever form it may as- 
sume ; nor can the undoubted prerogative of 
real genius ever be disputed, to soar in its 
own strength, to use its own speech, and to 
walk in its own ways. For one grain of 
the pure gold of genius we might well put up 
with much that is coarse and valueless in 
the matter which holds it. But what we 
have a right to protest against is the as- 
sumption of genius where it does not exist ; 
the affectation of originality in very ordi- 
nary minds ; the repudiation of the common- 
place in characters which only assert their 
claim to it by disregarding common-sense 
and violating common decorum. Even gen- 
ius has no chartered license to wander 
away from the eternal landmarks of mo- 
rality, and the safe guidings of traditional 
propriety. Much more, then, will the vast 
residue of mankind find their only safety and 
their genuine respectability in cultivating 
simplicity of heart, in adhering to the dic- 
tates of a healthy moral sentiment, in ful- 
filling patiently and earnestly the duties that 
lie next to them in their allotted sphere of 
action and sympathy. 

True wisdom is to ‘‘ believe with the heart 
unto righteousness ’’; in other words, to love 
and cherish purity and uprightness for their 
own sakes—to believe in them entirely—to 
speak and actin them undoubtedly—and to 
make the outward so fully express the in- 
ward man, that both may be approved to the 
omniscient eye of God. Nocharacter formed 
on such principles can be commonplace. It 
will fill its appointed station ; wear its proper 
aspect ; do its fitting work ; and be noble and 
beautiful in its way. Such is the charm and 
the worth of genuine simplicity of character. 

Observe the economy of nature. Every- 
thing is beautiful if left where nature meant 
it to be. Mark the variegated hues that 
spread with exquisite transition from the 
unbroken surface of the precipitious rock 
across the slope of the brown heath into the 
green bosom of the undulating vale. See 
how they all blend in richest harmony, and 
yield a soft diffusive beauty, to which the 
minutest lichen and the tenderest blade of 
grass and the most delicate flower, not less 
than the massive shade of the forest and the 
bright expanse of winding stream, con- 
tribute their share. Compare this spontane- 
ous loveliness with the contorted forms and 
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elaborate patchwork of the artificial grotto, 
where knotted roots and dried flowers and 
pebbles and moss are wrought into fantastic 
mosaic ; and you will perceive how studied 
efforts at originality mar the beauty that 
grows out of the simplicity of nature. 

Let not man then overlook this great 
lesson of nature. Let him be content to be 
what he is, and where he is, in the grand 
simplicity of the divine plan: and his 
character will always be beautiful. It will 
give its due share of color and sweetness 
to the pervading harmonies of creation, 
Nay, if a seed of ‘power be actually within it, 
and the order of the Divine influences be 
obediently followed, it may put forth higher 
qualities, and assume a more striking as- 
pect, and become, when God demands it, at 
the fitting season, original and great. 

The apostolic doctrine is brought out in 
the text by the peculiar significance and 
mutual relation of three prominent terms— 
heart, belief, righteousness. Righteousness 
is the state of mind and character which 
makes us acceptable to God. Belief implies 
the principles which form and govern the 
character. Heart expresses the feelings of 
love and interest with which those principles 
are adopted and acted on. Simplicity and 
heartiness are the feelings here described— 
simplicity looking to what is purely right, 
heartiness taking it up with earnestness and 
devotion. Let every character cultivate 
these qualities. There will then be no fear 
of the commonplace ; and society will be rid 
of affectation and pretense. 

What acharm there is about the person 
who is content to appear what he really is, 
and to fill his proper place in the world with- 
out envy or contempt! There is a serene 
truthfulness in his whole manner and lan- 
guage, which wins our confidence and puts 
us at our ease. Through his transparent 
words we can see into the feelings that are at 
work in the bottom of his heart. There isa 
beauty which a pure moral taste will at once 
discern in the adaptation of such a character 
to its circumstances—in the mutual corre- 
spondence of its relations and its affections— 
in its quiet harmony with the order and ar- 
rangements of Providence. We perceive at a 
glance what a grace and even a dignity, gen- 
uine simplicity of mind and quiet rectitude of 
purpose confer on characters that are not 
made conspicuous either by elevated station 
or brilliancy of endowment. 
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[May 20.] 

Heart and conscience require indeed the 
support and guidance of the undertaking. 
But wherever the former are fully awakened 
and exert a predominant sway, they impose 
the duty of calling forth and cultivating to 
the utmost the intellectual faculties as the 
means and instruments of wisdom. Moral and 
spiritual affections never unfold themselves 
without some corresponding development of 
intelligence ; but the intellectual powers may 
be exercised, to the neglect and stifling of 
the moral and spiritual. When these are as- 
cendant in the character, they rouse the in- 
tellect to healthful action and impel it in the 
right direction, without letting it wander 
astray in pursuit of mischievous or delusive 
objects. Many a mind is urged by ambition 
and vanity and envy to enterprises beyond 
its strength, which only lead to abortive ef- 
forts and terminate in disappointment and 
misery, whereas simplicity of heart will re- 
veal to us the one talent (if it be no more) 
that has been confided to our charge, and 
incite us to cultivate it with religious faith- 
fulness. What is inherent in the character 
and constitutes its specific gift will then be 
sure to come out and do its work, and occupy 
a place in the economy of Providence which 
no other character perhaps under the same 
circumstances could so beneficially fill. 

Itis no groundless assumption that to every 
character its fitting position and appropriate 
function have been assigned in the grand ar- 
rangements of omniscient wisdom—subject 
of course to man’s upright and intelligent ex- 
ercise of the free agency entrusted to him ; 
for this alone will show him what his true 
vocation is, and enable him to appropriate it. 
We miss the duty that belongs to us, for want 
ofsimplicity of mind—from ignorance of our- 
selves, and a restless ambition to be what we 
are not. 

Seek out, then, the work which God in- 
tended for thee ; fulfill it earnestly and faith- 
fully ; and thou wilt be honored and blest. 
To find it, thou must not cast an envious eye 
at the lofty and glittering pinnacles of this 
world’s greatness. Look rather within. Con- 
sult thy own heart. Listen to the voice of 
conscience. Ponder well the ever recurring 
suggestions of thy calm and serious moments. 
Behold where God has placed thee. Examine 
dispassionately what He has given to thee 
without and within. Ask thyself what good 
can be done—what evil averted—what knowl- 
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edge acquired—what truth sought after— 
what happiness diffused—in that little circle 
which bounds in thy present being. Fill it 
up to its limits, with earnest, faithful duty— 
with pure and reverent love ; and its circum- 
ference will gradually expand, and a new 
horizon will widen round thee. If God has 
buried a richer talent within thee, and has 
nobler work for thee here to do, His hand will 
bear thee upward to a higher stage and cause 
thee to move ina larger sphere. Thou wilt 
be spared a fall from the giddy heights of a 
treacherous ambition ; for thy way will be se- 
cured beneath thee ; and thy power at every 
step will be equal tothy aspiration. 

Genius is a rare gift. Its visits to earth 
are ‘‘ few and far between.’’ For the multi- 
tude of men, itis unspeakable presumption 
to affect its prerogatives and claim its privi- 
leges. Yet if there be any assignable process 
to draw it forth where it may lie hidden and 
oppressed—if there be any method to give ita 
deeper and holier influence on the hearts and 
minds of men ; it is the expulsion of the af- 
fectation and prejudice which buoy up such 
numbers with chimerical hopes, and lead 
them astray from real duties in the chase of 
phantoms—it is the infusion into society of 
more reverence and love for simplicity and 
genuineness of character. 

It should be the first object of education to 
form a pure heart, high principle, an earnest 
and ingenuous spirit. If all intellectual ac- 
complishments be kept subordinate’ to these 
great moral ends, and the development of the 
character be allowed to follow the beneficent 
order of nature; the various tendencies and 
aptitudes of different minds will unfold them- 
selves in their peculiar strength, and enrich 
with new elements the spiritual resources of 
the world. At present innumerable preju- 
dices obstruct in various ways a complete 
extraction of the mental and moral wealth 
latent in society. They can only be dispelled 
by a profounder respect for all honest labor, 
anda more discriminating regard in our so- 
cial economy to the fitness of different minds 
for different works. 

Original diversities of spiritual organiza- 
tion have not been sufficiently considered in 
our prevalent modes of culture. We have 
subjected all minds to one system, and do 
not leave free scope for the unfolding of the 
simple, earnest, devoted character. The prin- 
ciple of the division of labor, to which so much 
of our existing civilization is due, must ulti- 
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mately have some reference to the inherent 
tastes and capacities of various minds. But 
a false estimate of respectability—the assump- 
tion that only certain kinds of employment 
are genteel and honorable—has narrowed for 
thousands their sphere of useful activity in 
the world, and limited in a correspondent de- 
gree their course of preparatory education. 
We can only hope that freedom and progress 
will rectify these mistakes, and by removing 
the constraint of artificial pressure, give full 
expansion to the diversity of nature’s gifts. 


[May 27.] 

It may not indeed be literally true that 
every mind brings with it into the world a 
special vocation from Providence. Some 
minds command circumstances, others are 
rather molded by them; though in every case 
there is more of reaction between mind and 
circumstance than a superficial view would 
indicate. Fourier* in his theory of social re- 
generation, has doubtless carried to an absurd 
and impracticable extent, the notion of ad- 
justing employment to aptitude, and of fitting 
to every outward function in life its exact 
counterpart of mental organization. His 
whole conception of the subject is too neces- 
sarian, and by reducing to a minimum the 
principle of human freedom and self-develop- 
ment, transfers to society what should be the 
work of the individual. Still a great and 
fruitful idea dimly pervades his eccentric 
speculations ; and it is this obscure mixture 
of truth with error which lends them a de- 
lusive fascination. The error we are not 
bound to accept; but truth, from whatever 
quarter, we may cordially greet. 

When moral considerations take prece- 
dence in education—when a simple, truthful, 
earnest mind shall be regarded as its wor- 
thiest fruit—the predominance of duty in the 
view of life anda thoughtful comparison of 
fitnesses within withclaims andopportunities 
without, will sufficiently make clear to every 
one where duty lies and how it must be per- 
formed, and effect that vital harmony of the 
mind with its circumstances, which is the 
condition of the most productive labor, the 
means of evolving the largest amount of in- 
tellectual force and originality, and the most 
fertile source of happiness. 


*({Foo/re-er.] (1772-1837.) A French writer on social 
science, who advocated the reorganization of society into 
small communities, holding all their possessions in com- 
mon. 
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Do you suspect within yourself the latent 
instinct of genius? Break not away from 
the clearly defined path of duty. Be true to 
the spiritual monitor within. Know that 
wherever true genius lurks, it will reveal it- 
self most effectually in harmony with the 
suggestions of your moral nature—that 
pride, envy, sensuality, hard and cynical un- 
belief must waste its oil and finally quench 
its flame. Strive to be a simple, honest, 
faithful man: whatever hidden talent you 
possess will then come forth in its genuine- 
ness and exert all its power. Every success 
you could reasonably desire will be surely 
yours ; and the bitterest mortification that 
might else await you, you will happily be 
spared. You may not be distinguished, but 
you will escape disappointment. You may 
lose a temporary notoriety which you would 
not have deserved ; but you will secure that 
inward peace and dignity of spirit which are 
the just reward of a true and simple heart. 

It is impossible to check considerations 
which take our thoughts beyond the tomb. 
Perhaps the deepest faith utters the fewest 
words, and is most averse to point out in 
definite form and bright colors the possibili- 
ties of distant and unknown scenes. But 
there are a few impressions that force them- 
selves on our spiritual consciousness, and 
will enter into all our speculations on the 
solemn and awful theme. Viewed in the 
light of immortality we look on this earthly 
existence as a discipline of preparation, and 
on character acquired here as the condition 
of happiness hereafter—character represent- 
ing and expressing the inward man from 
which all the disguises of a worldly respecta- 
bility and distinction will be finally stripped 
away. Ifthen there be one form of charac- 
ter which an instinctive feeling teaches us to 
recognize as more qualified than another for 
the great transition of death it is the simple, 
the truthful, and the pure. All Christ’s 
assurances and illustrations plainly declare 
this. It was the unconscious innocence of 
childhood which He held up to His disciples 
as the fittest type on earth of the blessed in- 
habitants of heaven. 

The pride, the avarice, the ambition, the 
voluptuousness that are here cloaked under 
reputable and sanctimonious forms, when 
they are brought up to that last tribunal, 
will be exposed to view before the searching 
glance of God, and their unfitness for the 
pure atmosphere of the heavenly world 
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made plain even to themselves. They will 
stand convicted in their own eyes. The soul 
will become its own judge and its own ex- 
ecutioner. But the quiet, simple, genuine 
virtue that grew contentedly on its own soil 
and wore its natural hue on earth will have 
no false appearances to cast aside. Unveiled 
in native innocence it will bend humbly and 
confidingly before its Maker, with no in- 


curable remorse for the past and no over- 
whelming dread about the future. Truth 
had been its security in time ; and truth will 
be its warrant through eternity. Led on by 
a Providential hand, it will take its place 
and enter on its vocation in that world of en- 
during blessedness where all the pure in 
heart shall forever behold their God.—/ohn 
James Tayler, B. A. 


WHAT IS MENTAL PHILOSOPHY? 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. 
Of Yale University. 


T would doubtless be held by those most 
| familiar with the subject, that the very 
title ‘‘ Mental Philosophy ’’ is somewhat 
antiquated. It is indeeda relic of the time 
when, especially in England, no attempt was 
made to draw the line between the particular 
sciences and what is more properly called 
“philosophy.’”? Thus many will remember 
that, until recently, physics were called 
“natural philosophy.’’ To this day various 
scientific bodies are called ‘‘ philosophical 
societies’? ; and physical apparatus and even 
toys are called ‘‘ philosophical.” 

There is an amusing passage in one of the 
writings of the German philosopher Hegel, 
in which he makes the following remark upon 
this absurd custom : ‘‘ Among the advertise- 
ments of books just published, I lately found 
the following notice in an English newspa- 
per: ‘The Artof Preserving the Hair, on 
Philosophical Principles, neatly printed in 
post 8vo, price seven shillings.’”” Elsewhere 
the same writersays: ‘Surely thought, and 
not a mere combination of wood, iron, etc., 
ought to be called the instrument of philoso- 
phy.” 

Now the proper jealousy and pride of the 
sciences themselves—including the science 
of mental life—has of late led to the effort more 
clearly to separate between the verifiable con- 
clusions which they embody, and the alleged 
uncertainties of that more speculative and 
ultimate exercise of reason to which the name 
philosophy may be given. This effort has se- 
cured the quite uniform adoption of a new 
term for the results of a scientific treatment 
given to mental phenomena. This term is 
“psychology,’”’-—a compound word which is 
derived from the Greek (psuche and logos) 


and signifies a ‘‘ reasoned account’’ of the 
‘‘soul,’’ or mind. Yet it cannot be denied 
that such a ‘‘ reasoned account,’’ however 
we may strive to conduct it in a strictly 
scientific way, is very intimately connected 
with our views upon all the principal problems 
of a more strictly philosophical character. 
So, after all, there is no little good reason to 
be found in the very nature of the subject, 
why the scientific study of mental phenom- 
ena should be called ‘‘ mental philosophy.”’ 
At the same time, it is eminently desirable, 
and even essential for the best interests of 
both, that some distinction should be made ; 
and this, not only between philosophy in 
general and the science of mental life, but also 
between the scientific and the philosophical 
treatment of mental phenomena. 

The attempt has been made to adjust all 
the interests concerned by distinguishing two 
kinds, or branches, of psychology (for we 
will now adopt the more modern term). These 
are often called ‘‘empirical* psychology ’”’ 
and ‘‘ rational psychology.”’ By the former is 
then meant the more definite scientific treat- 
ment of the phenomena of mental life, with a 
view to discover in experience their character, 
the actual conditions on which they arise, 
and the uniform modes of their occurrence, in 
relations that are, as far as possible, measur- 
able. By the latter term we are then to un- 
derstand the more speculative treatment of 
the mind, considered as the real subject of 
the phenomena,—its nature, fundamental 


*[Em-pir-i-kal.] The word is derived from the Greek, em 
or en, in, and petva, an attempt, a trial; the Greek com- 
pound noun means experience, and the adjective formed 
from it, experienced. Hence the English definition, 
skilled in experiments, or relying on or guided by experi- 
ence or observation rather than deduced theoretically. 
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laws and forms of development, and, perhaps, 
its relations to the body and to the physical 
system of things. None but those who have 
made the attempt thoroughly and consist- 
ently to carry out this distinction, know how 
difficult it is. We shall, however, briefly de- 
scribe the sphere of so-called ‘‘ mental philos- 
ophy,”’ on the basis of this distinction. But 
instead of speaking of ‘‘rational psychol- 
ogy,’’ we shall use the term, ‘‘ philosophy of 
mind.” 

By psychology, then, we understand an em- 
pirical science, pursued by definite methods 
of research, and resulting in a body of facts 
and laws which have certain characteristics 
belonging to every science. It has been cus- 
tomary until very recently to define psychol- 
ogy as ‘‘the science of the mind.’? Some 
psychologists of thoroughly modern instruc- 
tion and tendencies, still make use of this 
definition. If it could always count upon be- 


ing accepted as only preliminary, and could be 
freed from metaphysical assumptions which 
itis, in part, the business of the science itself 
to examine, little objection could be taken 
to this course. Writers like Sully and H6ff- 
ding still employ this definition. It is far bet- 


ter in our judgment, however, to isolate that 
characteristic class of phenomena with which 
the science aims to deal, and then define it by 
considering what they are. In this}way we 
bring this science more into line with the 
methods of the other sciences. We may then 
define psychology* as ‘‘ the science which de- 
scribes and explains the phenomena of human 
consciousness.”’ 

In this definition it is plain that we empha- 
size a word which stands for what does not 
itself admit of definition. That word is, of 
course, the word ‘‘consciousness.’”’ As to 
what it is to beconscious, we can only appeal 
to consciousness itself. Now this is in some 
sort true of all our definitions of things, that 
finally we come, for our understanding of 
what they are, to our own perceptions of them, 
or to the statement of others as to what they 
have perceived ; or, again, to inferences based 
upon the perceptions of ourselves or of others. 
But perceptions and inferences are themselves 
activities of consciousness. So, if we choose 
to look at the matter thus, we may claim that 
all the kinds of phenomena with which the 
physical and natural sciences deal are ‘‘ phe- 
~* The reader will find further discussion of this topic in 
the author’s “ Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory.”’ 
—G. T.L. 
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nomena of human consciousness.’’ To ob- 
viate this somewhat finical objection we may 
perhaps do well to add to our definition the 
words, ‘‘as such.’’ It is as phenomena of 
consciousness, as mental phenomena, and with- 
out any reference to things as their qualities 
or states, that psychology regards its phe- 
nomena. Or in more popular language :— 
thoughts, as ‘¢houghis (and not thoughts 
about things), feelings, as feelings (and not 
with reference to external things), percep- 
tions even, as perceptions, or processes and 
activities in consciousness (disregarding the 
physical beings of which the qualities and 
relations are perceived), desires as desires, 
volitions as volitions, etc.,—such are the phe- 
nomena which scientific psychology aims to 
describe and explain. 

Next, it is perfectly obvious that the phe- 
nomena of consciousness cannot be described 
as they really are without some knowl- 
edge of fact, from which the description may 
proceed. But it is equally obvious that no 
immediate knowledge of the phenomena of 
my consciousness, the states of my mind, can 
be gained by any one but myself. All others 
must know what I am perceiving, thinking, 
feeling, desiring, willing, only indirectly by 
inference from certain bodily signs. Hence 
it iscustomary to say that the science of 
psychology must lay its foundation in se/f- 
consciousness, that is, in the knowledge 
which every one has of his own mental states. 
But just as plainis it that this knowledge 
cannot be a science of mind, a science of the 
phenomena of ‘‘ human ”’ consciousness, un- 
less we reach in other more indirect ways, at 
least, an acquaintance with the facts of the 
mental life of vast numbers of persons. It 
is even true, as Goethe wisely said: ‘Only 
in man, man knows himself.’’ Or better, as 
the couplet of another German poet runs: 


* Wilt thou know thyself, then see how others 
behave, 

Wilt thou understand others, look into thine own 
heart.”’ 


Without doubt the explanations of the phe- 
nomena of mental life cannot be discovered to 
any considerable extent by an exploration 
of our own mental states with the instrument 
of self-consciousness. One important class of 
these explanations consists in the conditions 
of the nervous system, for example ; and es- 
pecially of that crowning part of man’s nerv- 
ous system, the hemispheres of thebrain. But 
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of these conditions we find no trace in self- 
consciousness ; even the existence of the brain 
can never be discovered by inspecting our 
own conscious states. Another important 
class of the explanations which psychology 
offers consists in the changing conditions of 
the organs of sense, under the action of ex- 
ternal stimuli. And of these conditions, too, 
we have very little immediate knowledge. 

Again, all our mental phenomena are de- 
pendent for their character and order upon 
variations in what we call ‘‘attention.’’ But 
only the most elementary and confused im- 
pressions as to the nature and causes of these 
variations can be gained by immediate ob- 
servation alone, of our mental states. An in- 
definite number of illustrations might be 
brought forward to show how impotent is 
the consciousness of our own mental happen- 
ings, to explain those happenings, without 
aid from a great variety of sources of indi- 
rect and external observation. It is the mul- 
tiplication and refinement of these indirect 
methods, with the more keen and searching 
analysis which it brings, and the oppor- 
tunity for tracing the genesis and evolution 
of mental life, together with collection of 
statistical and comparative material in a very 
comprehensive way, which chiefly character- 
ize the so-called ‘‘ new psychology.”’ 

Enough has now been said to afford a tol- 
erably clear and accurate conception of the 
province and aims of that science which it is 
customary tocall psychology. The facts, the 
laws, the stages in evolution, of our own 
mental life,—these constitute its province. 
The facts are gathered either as immediately 
known by some one’s self-conscious observa- 
tion ; or as evinced in some form of the ex- 
pression of mental life,—such as conduct, art, 
literature, or even the structure of science it- 
self ; or as elicited and analyzed by the subtle 
processes of the modern psychological labora- 
tory ; or as more doubtfully inferred from a 
study of hypnotic, criminal, and insane per- 
sons, or even of the lower animals. A// 
sources are to be explored, a// methods fol- 
lowed, if only they yield some well ascertained 
facts with the reasonable chance of their ac- 
curate description and, at least probable, ex- 
planation. 

The question, What zs Mental Philosophy ? 
will be more completely answered, however, 
if we now briefly consider some of the more 
important of the subordinate ‘‘ kinds”’ of psy- 
chology. It should be understood that these 
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are not really different Ainds of psychology 
at all. They are only different methods of 
approach to certain classes of mental phe- 
nomena, with a view to point out some of the 
many conditions on which the phenomena de- 
pend ; or to discover certain of the laws fol- 
lowed by mind in its behavior as mind. 

First of all, we may refer to so-called 
‘physiological psychology.’’ This term has 
been employed even by the best authorities * 
so as to cover nearly the entire round of ex- 
perimental investigation into mental phe- 
nomena. But more strictly speaking, it 
should be limited to the study of these 
phenomena so far as their conditions are to 
be found in the structure and functions of 
the nervous system. Here several con- 
nected but by no means identical lines of in- 
vestigation may be investigated. One of 
these concerns the dependence of mental life 
generally, and also in certain of its specific 
forms, upon the laws of that molecular dis- 
turbance and change in which so-called 
‘‘nerve-energy ’’ consists. Here one most 
general principle appears to be, that decom- 
position of the tissues and quick repair by 
nourishment are the indispensable physical 
conditions of the exercise of the mental 
powers. 


Hence intensity of consciousness 
depends upon intensity of neural + function ; 
and this depends upon the intensity of the 
work of decomposition, and is inversely as 
the ease and rapidity with which the inner 
work of one nerve-element is transmitted to 


another. The effects of the now well-known 
‘‘exhaustion of the brain,’’ the relation of 
circulation in the brain-centers to the cor- 
related forms of mental activity, and the 
way in which what we call our ‘‘ mental en- 
ergy’ is linked in with the storage and use 
of physical energy, are subjects for investi- 
gation here. 

The discovery, ascribed both to Sir Charles 
Bell { and to Magendie, || of the difference be- 
tween afferent and efferent nerves 3? has been 
of the greatest influence on the study of 
physiological psychology. The entire nerv- 


*As Wundt, for example, in his Grundziige der Physio- 
logischen Psychologie. (Fundamental Features of Phys- 
iological Psychology.)—G. 7. Z 

+ Relating to the nerves or nervous system. 

1 (1774-1842.) A British surgeon and anatomist. 

| [Ma-zhon-dee] (1783-1855.) A French physiologist. 

2 The former being those that convey impulses soward 
the nervous centers of the spinal cord and brain, and the 
latter those which convey impulses awa, from these cen- 
ters tothe muscles.—G. 7, LZ. 
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ous system is now regarded as one vast re- 
lated assemblage of mechanisms for adjust- 
ing the entire body, and all the various parts 
of the body, to the changing conditions of 
the stimuli that act upon the external or- 
ganisms. ‘‘Sensory-motor’’ thus becomes 
a word which explains much of our entire 
life of feeling and of action. 

Further, the discovery of two Germans, 
Fritsch and Hitzig, in 1870, that certain 
definite groups of muscles can be made to 
move by stimulating minute definite areas 
of the ‘cerebral hemispheres, placed the 
whole modern theory of what is called ‘‘ the 
localization of cerebral function’’ upon an 
assured experimental basis. And now there 
is no doubt as to what particular parts of 
these hemispheres are somehow specially 
connected with the co-ordination of con- 
scious sensation and motion in the limbs, 
with the perception of visual objects, with 
the interpretation and use of written and 
spoken symbols ; and even, though with less 
certainty, the analysis is being carried into 
details; showing how the unity of the 
brain with its many related organisms is 
somehow analogous to the unity of our con- 
scious life with its many forms of activity. 

‘* Psycho-physics’’ gives us another im- 
portant subdivision of the empirical study of 
mental phenomena. In its wider use this 
word stands for the whole realm of investi- 
gation into the dependence of the quality, 
quantity, and time-order in occurrence and 
method of combination, of our conscious 
states, or their factors, upon the kind, in- 
tensity, and time-order of the stimuli. In 
its narrower use, this term stands for the sci- 
ence which attempts to measure and state 
with mathematical exactness, the lower and 
upper limits of our sensations, and the de- 
pendence within those limits, of the changes 
of intensity in the sensations upon the 
changes in intensity of the external stimuli. 
By ‘‘lower limits’’ we mean the least 
amount of stimulus which will produce any 
appreciable modification of a definite kind in 
our sense-consciousness. By ‘‘upper lim- 
its’? we mean the sensation than which no 
appreciably greater can be produced by add- 
ing any amount of stimulus. 

The study of these so-called ‘‘ lower lim- 
its’’ has brought out experimentally the in- 
credible delicacy and sensitiveness of the 
nervous system and of the appreciation of 
the mind tochanges in the sense-conscious- 
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ness. What are we tosay, when -———> mil- 
ligram * of mercaptan + is detected by smell ; 
one part in 1,280,000 strychnine, by taste; 
or when the noise can be heard that is made 
by a ball of cork weighing one milligram 
falling = of an inch on a metal plate? In 
the light of these experiences many phe- 
nomena of so-called ‘‘instinct’’ and ‘“‘ tact,” 
and some of the marvelous exploits of the 
idiotic and of hypnotized persons, seem ex- 
plicable. 

An immense amount of pains has also 
been taken during the last forty years to 
establish a most general law stating the re- 
lations between changes in amounts of 
stimuli and changes in the resulting sensa- 
tions, for every form of sense experience. 

‘‘Experimental psychology ”’ is, of course, 
a term which covers an exceedingly wide 
area of subjects. Indeed, the two preceding 
modes of research fall largely underthis term. 
But modern psychology is pressing on to 
handle in a carefully guarded experimental 
way many problems which were formerly 
thought wholly unmanageable. The more 
complicated and abstruse conditions of rec- 
ollection and the association of ideas ; the 
conditions and even the veritable character 
of our volitions and choices ; the rapidity of, 
and the terms under which we make, our 
judgments ; the more primary esthetical 
feelings, and other forms of feeling, such as 
‘‘expectancy,’’ ‘‘ surprise,’ etc., and their 
effect upon perception and judgment; the 
origin and character of the simpler halluci- 
nations and illusions of sense, and so, the 
entire theory of our perceptive knowledge of 
the world of things ;—all these, and many 
more similar inquiries, are being pursued by 
scores of highly trained experimenters, with 
elaborate and expensive pieces of mechan- 
ism, in the ‘‘ psychological laboratories.” 

It is not, however, by the use of special 
and costly apparatus in well-equipped labora- 
tories alone that the methods of experi- 
mental psychology can be employed. Some 
of the most interesting and important prob- 
lems in mental life may be taken before 
large groups of persons, with small equip- 
ment of machinery, for their answer. Such 
problems are some of those that are brought 
to the children in the public schools. For 


*A milligram equals about .o15 grain. 

+[Mer-cap’tan.] One of a class of compounds analo- 
gous to alcohols. They are all liquids having an offensive 
garlic odor. 
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example, a graduate student of psychology 
in Yale University is at present investiga- 
ting (carrying his apparatus around with 
him) with some thirteen hundred pupils in 
the city educational institutions, the prob- 
lem of the dependence upon age, of discrim- 
ination for color-tones, for variations in 
musical pitch, and for ability to sustain 
continued exertion, such as tapping a key 
during several seconds, for ‘‘time-memory,”’ 
etc. 

The judicious collection of statistics is, of 
course, closely connected with the successful 
use of the methods of experimental psy- 
chology. Though, since every answer to 
a question (however simple the question 
may be, and however varied the method of 
taking the answer) is really an experiment, 
it would scarcely be worth while to speak 
separately of a so-called ‘“‘ statistical psy- 
chology.’”’ Some of the most valuable ex- 
periments can be performed by considerable 
numbers of persons simultaneously, wholly 
without any apparatus. I have just been 


taking the evidence of a class of graduate 
students, who are advanced workers and 
thoroughly understand the problem, as to 
how far the shapes and colors assumed by 


the retinal* field, with closed eyes, are 
under the direct control of the will. Very 
interesting results have thus been reached. 
Several of the profoundest considerations as 
to the relation of the mental phenomena 
to the nervous organism enter into the solu- 
tion of such a problem. 

It must be evident, however, to the 
thoughtful nonprofessional reader, as I 
should confess at once as a professional 
psychologist, that some of the most interest- 
ing problems and fruitful sources of psy- 
chological science have not thus far been 
touched upon at all. For example, there 
are the complex emotions and sentiments, 
both ethical and esthetical, the motives, the 
faiths, and fears, and hopes, of our common 
human nature. For an objective study ot 
these perhaps the most valuable easily avail- 
able means are to be found in biography, art, 
and artistic literature. Here the modern 
novel of the best sort can scarcely be spoken 
of too highly. We do not by any means 
speak highly of the ‘‘ psychological novel,’’ 
distinctively so-called. Such a novel is al- 


*[Ret‘i-nal.] Pertaining to the retina, the innermost 
and chiefly nervous membrane of the back part of the 
eyeball, in which the fibers of the optic nerve end. 
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most invariably exceedingly ‘‘ poor stuff’’ 
for the psychologist to regard. A little 
worthless psychology will spoil a large 
amount of genuine artistic talent. But 
when the highclass novelist gives him- 
self, without thinking of the psychological 
aspect and explanation of his delineations, to 
the artistic representation of human life, he 
often furnishes most valuable material for 
the professional psychologist. And, of 
course, great dramatic compositions, like 
the ‘‘ Antigone’ of Sophocles, or the ‘‘ King 
Lear ’’ of Shakespeare, are quite beyond all 
praise for psychological uses. 

The born and trained psychologist is also 
ever keenly alert in his observation of all 
classes of men, in all the exhibitions of their 
varied soul life. The scientific study of the 
mental evolution of children results in a so- 
called ‘‘child psychology.’’ The careful ex- 
ploration of the mental phenomena of crim- 
inals, of the insane, of hypnotic subjects, 
and even of the almost hopeless idiot, is not 
without many lessons thrown back on what 
are called ‘‘normal’’ mental phenomena. 
For in psychology, as in every science of 
living beings, the pathological and abnormal 
must be understood in order to the highest 
comprehension of the sane and normal. 

Nor should we fail to mention ‘‘ race-psy- 
chology,’’—or the study of the mental pecul- 
iarities of large multitudes of people, bound 
together by heredity and common environ- 
ment and education, as manifested in cus- 
toms, manners, and institutions of various 
kinds. 

And, finally, ‘‘comparative psychology ’”’ 
aims to throw light on man’s mental life 
by comparing it, with the help of the con- 
ception of evolution, with the mental life of 
the lower animals. Here it must be con- 
fessed, however, that the uncertainties are 
great ; and it should be claimed that the ex- 
pert in Auman psychology is far better able 
to guess wisely at the import of the biolo- 
gist’s facts than is the biologist himself, 
if he know but little of human psychology. 

Small space has designedly been left to 
speak of that form of ‘‘ mental philosophy’”’ 
which has been called rational psychology, 
but is better known as the philosophy of 
mind. This is not because the importance 
of this half of psychological research is 
really small. The more ultimate attempt to 
give a rational and speculative treatment to 
mental phenomena, with a view to a tenable 
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theory of the nature of that real being called 
‘*the mind,”’ of its most general relations to 
the bodily organism, its unity, spirituality, 
place as a cause in the system of things, its 
origin and destiny as far as speculation can 
throw light on these problems, has fallen of 
late into relative disrepute. The call has 
even been issued for ‘‘ psychology without a 
soul.’? More frequently, the demand has been 
for a ‘‘ science’’ of psychology, that shall be 
wholly free from all admixture of metaphysics. 

We believe that even to speak of a “‘ psy- 
chology without a soul,” if we understand 
by psychology the faithful description and 
most comprehensive possible explanation of 
all the mental phenomena, is absurd. More- 
over, our experience with the actual outcome 
of the efforts of those who make the loudest 
demands upon psychology to get and keep 
clear of all metaphysics, is far from wholly 
encouraging. 
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We believe, however, that the candid 
student of psychology should first approach 
and handle the phenomena of human con- 
sciousness, as a student of science, in all the 
methods already described. He will then 
inevitably find the great, profound, and 
absorbingly interesting and important prob- 
lems which we have just mentioned, forced 
upon his consideration. And he will be no 
worse, but rather the better, as a man of sci- 
ence, if he grapple, with all the powers of a 
trained reason, with these philosophical 
problems. 

It is scarcely necessary to do more than 
mention how promising and hopeful in its 
probable effect upon the greatest variety of 
practical interests—the education of children, 
the care of criminals and insane, the rela- 
tions of the sexes, etc.—is the rapid advance 
at present in the study of so-called ‘‘ mental 
philosophy.”’ 


THE EFFECTS ON ITALY OF HER FOREIGN POLICY.* 


BY PROFESSOR F. M. WARREN, PH. D. 
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dom of the Old World, manifesting 
themselves as they have in financial 
panics, in scandals of administration, and in 
social disturbances, have occupied for the 
last twelve months a good share of the 
columns of our American press which are de- 


[Ts recent troubles of this young king- 


voted to foreign affairs. We have, to be 
sure, some practical interest in the pros- 
perity of the Italian people, occasioned by 
our commerce with their ports of entry, and 
by the impetus to increased emigration which 
their home distresses produce—an emigration 
which is being regarded in our own country 
with less and less favor. Then it has be- 
come also a pretty well established maxim 
in political economy, that nations do not 
thrive and decline independently of one 
another, but that a period of success or 
failure in one, however remote, has an in- 
fluence for good or for evil on the welfare of 
all the others, at least of those which we call 
civilized. Therefore we may justly discover 
in the industrial crisis through which the 
United States is passing some trace of the 
poverty and business stagnation which are 


* Special Course for C. L. S. C. Graduates, 


oppressing the inhabitants of the sunny pen- 
insula. 

But apart from selfishness and concern for 
our own material advantage Italy has always 
been an object of admiration and sympathy 
on the part of Americans. She is the storied 
land of the past. From her came our civili- 
zation, our arts and sciences, our religion al- 
most. Rome is still in many senses of the 
word the capital of the world. She is the 
goal fer all our travelers, while Naples and 
Florence and Venice have contributed no 
small amount of inspiration to the best 
creations of American literature. So too 
Italian history has always appealed to our 
ideas of justice and liberty. The constant 
efforts which the separated states of the 
North and Center and South were making 
during the greater part of the century to 
come together, and by a new unity to mag- 
nify once more the Roman name, met with 
the repeated appreciation of a free nation, 
which naturally held the doctrine of self- 
government to be self-evident. 

Consequently the present condition of 
Italian affairs, which in these days appear to 
have reached that crisis where the struggles 
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and the sacrifices and the aspirations of so 
many generations may be doomed toa tem- 
porary disappointment—to be most optimis- 
tic—cannot fail to appeal most strongly to 
our sentiments as well as to our interests. 
The failure of redeemed Italy to work out 
her own salvation would surely be made 
a powerful argument for the re-establishing 
of an imperial or a clerical despotism— 
though the latter might take on outwardly 
the most democratic of forms. 

The reasons for this unfortunate outcome 
of so great promise are now engaging the 
minds of the best men of Italy, and have 
been variously set forth by articles and 
essays from their pens. Many explanations 
have been offered, of a character entirely di- 
verse among themselves, but which contain 
each and all some portion of the truth, and 
point out each and all some remedy for the 
suffering body politic. The expenses for the 
army and navy, the outlay for state railroads 
and public works, the neglect of reforms in 
the methods of agriculture and tenantry, the 
continuance of imposts and commercial re- 
straints which descend from a feudal concep- 
tion of property and revenue, the unwise 
regulation of monetary affairs, by which 
state and bank paper has been permitted to 
drive gold and silver out of the country, so 
that to-day specie payments in Italy do not 
exist in fact, the multiplication of govern- 
ment offices in order to gain votes for the 
central administration or bolster up the 
influence of individual deputies, above all 
the lack of political morality and conscien- 
tiousness in the management of public 
affairs, all these and other explanations for 
the present ebb of the national weal have 
been ably advanced by Italian publicists. 

There is one point which their patriotism 
does not venture to elucidate, which, how- 
ever, it hints at in passing, which it seems 
to regret in many instances, and which 
certainly is intimately connected with some 
of the conditions enumerated above. This 
point is the bearing which the foreign policy 
of the government has had on the material 
welfare of the people. 

In order to arrive at a fair idea of the con- 
sequences of Italy’s relations, amicable and 
otherwise, with her neighbors of Western 
Europe, it is necessary to pass in review the 
political history of the country so far as 
it has entered into the political history 
of other nations. By which, of course, we 
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mean the political history in which Italy 
herself has taken the initiative abroad, and 
not that period of her life where she was 
the fighting ground of foreign invaders. 

Roughly speaking this history begins 
with the policy of Cavour,* and the first re- 
sults of that policy in Italy’s participation in 
the Crimean War. It is now evident that in 
the famous campaign under the walls of 
Sebastopol England was playing the part of 
the monkey and her allies the cat’s paw. 
But Italy at least did not object to this réle 
and prefited by it to bring herself (by Italy 
is meant its embryo, the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia) prominently before the world, and to 
acquire prestige, territory, and, particularly, 
alliances. She found, however, that in the 
matter of open assistance she could rely on 
France alone. 

Consequently Cavour entered into that 
compact with Napoleon III. by which his 
royal master agreed to exchange his ances- 
tral inheritance for the Italian territories 
then subject to Austrian rule. To make 
valid this compact the war of 1859 was en- 
tered upon, but before its whole object was 
attained a peace made by the French em- 
peror, without consulting his ally at all, left 
the province of Venice outside the pale. 
This abitrary proceeding was a decided 
slight to Italy, and when it was found that 
the alliance with France involved the sur- 
render of Nice and Savoy, both rulers and 
people felt that their interests had been 
unduly subordinated to the designs of their 
more powerful neighbor. The subsequent 
support of the pope by Napoleon, and the 
occupation of Rome by French troops did not 
tend to allay this sensitiveness of the na- 
tion. 

But Cavour kept his temper and proceeded 
in the way he had marked out. The war 
between Prussia and Austria in 1866 gave his 
successors another chance, and a wise alliance 
with the former country handed Venice over 
to the king, in spite of the ill-success which 
attended the exertions of the Italians them- 
selves. Prussia led by a wiser man+ than 
Napoleon did not exact any return for her 
favors, and her policy was justified very 
shortly by events. 

The Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 re- 
sulted in the withdrawal of the French from 


*(1810-1861.) An Italian statesman ; prime minister of 
Victor Emanuel from 1852-1861. 
+ Bismarck. 
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the Imperial City, and the cessation of the 
active interference of that nation in the 
internal affairs of Italy. Still her attitude 
during the decade preceding could not be so 
easily forgotten, and popular irritation 
among the Italians at being deprived by her 
for so long a time of the historical capital of 
the country manifested itself in a most pain- 
ful way for the sensitiveness of the defeated 
people of France. 

There is no doubt that the Italians 
thought themselves quits with France when 
the price of her help to them was made pub- 
lic after 1859. Certainly France had done 
nothing since that date to win them to her 
side, but rather, acting on the belief that 
she had conferred more benefits than she had 
received, she made constant claims on the 
gratitude of her weaker ally, who now 
rightly or wrongly thought herself dispensed 
from any further obligations. It is with na- 
tions as with individuals. The balance of 
mutual aid is never struck to the satisfaction 
of both parties. After 1870 France continued 
her legation at the Vatican, and Italy replied 
by a visit of her rulers in 1872 and 1873 to 
Vienna and Berlin. 

These visits foreshadowed the future ad- 
herence of the new kingdom to the policy of 
Germany and Austria, as outlined by Bis- 
marck. France, forgetful of her own sins in 
the past, regarded them as little less than 
gratuitous insults. When, in 1875, Em- 
peror Joseph returned the compliment of 
Victor Emanuel by a short trip to Venice, 
and Kaiser Wilhelm allowed himself to be 
welcomed at Milan, all hopes of any speedy 
reconciliation between the late friends of the 
Latin race were gone. From that time on 
the feeling of enmity between the two 
peoples has been but ill concealed and 
has stopped but little short of overt acts. 
The occupation of Tunis by France, in 1881, 
and the establishment of a French regency 
over that country, where Italy had always 
claimed at least a half interest, occasioned 
another excursion of her royal family to 
Austria, and later resulted in the occupation 
of a fort on the Red Sea from which it was 
hoped to advance Italian interests in Africa. 

All these mutual aggressions and recrim- 
inations between the two powers forced the 
weaker more and more to a well-defined 
union with her Teutonic allies, and in 1887 
the Triple Alliance was formally inaugu- 
rated. By its terms the three contracting na- 
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tions guarantee one another against attacks 
on their western frontier. Since 1887 the 
foreign policy of the Italian government has 
not changed, but it may be said that the 
enmity between the peoples of Italy and 
France has steadily increased, and to that 
latent irritation such incidents as the mas- 
sacre of Aigues Mortes* are due. 

But how does this military contract with 
the two empires affect the material welfare of 
the Italians? In various ways, some of 
which are obvious and others less apparent. 
The most obvious is the expense for military 
equipment which naturally is a prerequi- 
site to the contract. In 1875, coinciding 
with the visits of the two emperors to Venice 
and Lombardy, military service was made 
universal and obligatory (with slight excep- 
tions) throughout the kingdom. In some 
respects this law was a wise one. Soon after 
it passed I remember hearing it defended by 
an Italian, on the ground that it brought to- 
getherthe young men of the nation, made 
them acquainted with one another from the 
South to the North, thus fostering the 
desirable sentiment of national unity, and 
gave them a certain amount of education and 
wholesome training. The numbers had not 
been perceptibly increased by the new law, 
nor the expense of armament enlarged. For 
the army the average annual expenditures of 
the first eight years of united Italy remained 
around the figure of 200 million lire,+ and for 
the navy they approximated 45 million lire. 
The combined sums amounted to very little 
more than the cost of the army and navy 
of the United States, which is less than 
$50,000,000. Only Italy, after so many cen- 





*[ag mort.] A town in southeast France noted for its 
salt works. ‘‘ Some Italian workmen had been engaged 
at one of the works, and this gave dissatisfaction to the 
French laborers, On August 17, 1893, the disputes which 
had been in progress for several days and in which 
several Frenchmen had been seriously wounded, culmi- 
nated in a furious attack upon the Italian workmen. The 
French workmen, reinforced by the villagers, numbered 
fully five hundred, while the Italians did not exceed one 
hundred and fifty. The police tried to restore order but 
were swept aside, The Italians barricaded themselves at 
afarmhouse. This was immediately besieged, and the 
fight became a regular battle. . . Altogether fifteen 
Italians were killed and thirty wounded. The news of 
the massacre caused great excitement among the work- 
ingmen throughout Italy. A series of anti-French dem- 
onstrations followed, the most serious outbreak being the 
attempt ofa mob to loot and burn the French embassy 
at Rome on the night of August 20, which was prevented 
by a strong display of military torce.”’ 

t About $40,000,000, a lira being worth about twenty 
cents. 














turies of misrule and senseless economic 
legislation, had no money to spare for any 
such unproductive objects. 

However, with the year 1879 the budgets 
for the army and navy began to increase. 
Twenty million more for the army, 5 to Io 
for the navy, became the regular estimate. 
The desire for colonies brought about ex- 
penditures in both departments, which could 
not be foreseen, and by 1886 it was found 
that the two demanded together close upon 
300 million, instead of the 250 of the ten 
years before. When the Triple Alliance was 
consummated in 1887, and a definite obliga- 
tion was assumed by each nation, Italy was 
obliged to increase by anew law the numbers 
ot her landand sea forces. Todothis required 
of course an additional outlay of money, 
and another 50 million was laid upon the re- 
sources of an already overtaxed budget.* In 
other words the foreign alliance of the coun- 
try hascost it in the last seven years some 
100 million more lire than were needed 
when it entered on the career of systematic 
hostility to France in 1875. 

Still 70 million dollars a year for national 
defense is not regarded as a large sum in 
these latter days of universal armaments, 
nor would it seriously affect Italy were it not 
drawn almost wholly from her reserve 
strength. Tokeep up appearances also, and 
make the other branches of administration 
commensurate with the departments devoted 
to preparations for war alone, the state en- 
tered upon a scheme of public works and en- 
couraged the municipalities in carrying on 
improvements for which they, by them- 
selves, were not adequate. Hence debts 
were created by all divisions of the common- 
wealth, and so long as borrowing was easy 
the evil hour of payment was deferred. 
Thus the capacity for taxation did not keep 
pace with the demands on the tax-payers 
and the bankruptcy of cities preceded the 
embarrassments of the central government. 

It is difficult to find out just how the coun- 
try stands toward its creditors, but it 
is known that the national budget has 
shown a deficit ever since 1887, and that the 
present minister of finance estimates the 
shortage for the current year at 170 million 
lire. Since 1890 the public debt seems to 
have increased by some 800 million lire, 


*A statement of probable revenue and expenditureand , 
of financial proposals forthe ensuing year as presented 
or passed upon by a legislative body.”’ 
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without counting the cost incurred by the 
practical suspension of specie payments. It 
is not therefore to be wondered at if the 
Italians are now thinking that the game has 
hardly been worth the candle, and that the 
Triple Alliance has been for them a most ex- 
pensive glory. 

But there is another important side of the 
question concerning Italy’s foreign relations. 
The sinews of war are becoming nowadays 
as important as the actual armaments. Cold 
cash settles national disputes quite as effec- 
tively as Krupp cannon, and bankers are in 
as great demand as generals. The alliance 
of Italy with her neighbors on the east, and 
the indignation with which this alliance was 
regarded in France, has had a serious effect 
on the commerce of the smalier country. 
Supported by the feeling of patriotism which 
demanded retaliation for the slights received 
in the formation of the Triple Alliance, the 
French Chamber of Deputies rejected the new 
commercial treaty with Italy, which the ex- 
piration of the old one in 1888 rendered 
necessary. Of course in so doing these legis- 
lative warriors injured their own country 
equally with the other. But France, being 
the wealthier and more industrial, could 
bear the strain much better. 

Previous to 1888 France led all other na- 
tions in the amount of both imports and ex- 
ports to and from Italy. Especially was she 
the best customer in the matter of exports. 
In 1884 out of an export trade of some 1,096 
million lire some 425 million went to France, 
while from the latter country but 289 mil- 
lion were imported out of a total of 1,343. In 
1887 the figures stood 498 million exports to 
406 imports out of 1,002 million and 1,605 mil- 
lion respectively. We may call both 1887 and 
1888 exceptional years, owing to the intro- 
duction of a new tariff system, but in 1889, 
when commerce had again become normal, 
out of an export trade of 950 million but 164 
went to France, and of imports amounting 
to 1,391 million only 167 came from that 
country. In 1892 the French trade with 
Italy presented the figures 147 million ex- 
ports and 168 imports, out of 958 and 1,173 
respectively. In other words, the Triple Al- 
liance cost Italy her best buyer as well as her 
largest seller. In the meantime the German 
and Austrian trade combined had varied, 
from 220 million exports and 316 imports in 
1884 to 251 million exports and 266 imports 
(a loss) in 1892. The exchange was evi- 
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dently not a profitable one, and the foreign 
commerce of Italy has not yet recovered 
from the bad bargain. 

There is also another point to be considered 
in this question of financial profit and loss. 
Italy has been a borrowing nation ever 
since the wars of 1859 and 1866. She has 
borrowed for state expenses, for provincial 
budgets, for municipal improvements. The 
amount of her indebtedness abroad, including 
these various categories, cannot be much un- 
der 25,000 million lire or some $5,000,000,000. 
The larger part of this borrowing has been 
done in France. The Paris market has ab- 
sorbed at least one third more of Italian 
certificates of indebtedness than the London, 
while the loans floated in Berlin have not ex- 
ceeded one twelfth of the whole. Therefore 
when the fact of the Triple Alliance had been 
recognized Italy found herself at variance 
with her heaviest creditor, and her finances 
were by no means flourishing. The annual 
deficits in her budgets were not alluring 
baits to new bondholders who might come 
forward in Germany or Austria. 

The French authorities perceived this vul- 
nerable point at once, and through the Pari- 
sian newspapers began a general assault 
on French investors in Italian securities, ap- 
pealing to their patriotism while frightening 
them at the same time with gloomy prognos- 
tications. The honest burghers of France 
were slow in giving way before this attack. 
They hated to sell for less than they had 
bought and exchange five per cent interest 
for four. But gradually their portfolios 
began to unload, and Russians replaced be- 
fore long the cherished Italians. Soon there 
was a greater supply of Italian bonds on the 
market than there was demand for them, and 
in consequence the price steadily declined. 
From 95 the quotations of the 5 per cent at 
Paris have fallen in the last seven years 
below 75. Meanwhile Italian revenues and 
expenditures have only justified the chau- 
vinistic prophecies of the Gallic press. Ger- 
mans and Austrians do not intrigue for the 
depreciated securities, and at the present 
rate of distrust their remaining supporters 
will soon desert them. A practical outcome 
of this condition is, that if Italy wishes to 
float* a new loan, which her unfavorable 
balances will soon render necessary, she will 


*In finance this verb means to succeed in securing 
support for. 
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be forced to sacrifice at least one quarter of 
the capital, and promise to pay 100 lire 
where she receives but 75 or less. For this 
state of affairs her poor financiering is in 
large part responsible, but it cannot be 
denied that her foreign alliances have had in 
it a considerable weight. 

So at the present writing it would seem 
that the Triple Alliance has cost Italy dear. 
It has increased her military expenses, has 
diminished her commerce, with especial loss 
to her export trade, and has alienated the 
sympathies of her largest creditors, without 
winning by improved finances any new ones. 
Furthermore it is recognized to-day that her 
assumed assistance to her allies is prac- 
tically neutralized by her inability to meet 
the expense of a war footing. This does not 
imply that France has not also suffered by 
the conflict. She has also lost both money 
and trade. But she can stand the loss better 
than Italy. 

What the future will bring forth is doubt- 
ful. The financial interests of Italy would 
demand a substitution of a strong home 
pelicy for a strong foreign one, a dissolution 
of the Triple Alliance and a friendly attitude 
toward France, as toward the rest of the 
world. But to bring this about a great deal 
of pride must be first choked down, and 
a rightful protest on the part of her allies 
disregarded. It is a hard place for any 
nation, and much more for a weak one. Nor 
by turning her back on the past would Italy 
be sure of regaining her commercial stand- 
ing with France. Her laborers are invading 
that country in as large numbers as ever, 
and by accepting less wages than the natives 
excite the general hostility of the French 
workingmen without attracting to their 
fatherland any material advantage. Yet 
we know that trade is usually proof against 
national antipathies, and it is to be assumed 
that an individual foreign policy on the part 
of Italy would overcome all the desires of 
latent patriotism among French merchants 
and manufacturers. Besides, the two coun- 
tries are bound together by ties of race, of 
language, of common patrimony and inherit- 
ance of Rome. Could Italy but force her- 
self to a pronounced renunciation of her 
foreign policy of the last twenty years, this 
important factor in her present decline might 
be speedily converted into a fruitful source 
of renewed prosperity. 




















FEAST OF 


THE GODS. 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


II. 

* Allin circles as they stood, 
Tables are set, and on a sudden piled 
With angels’ food, and rubied nectar flows 
In pearl, in diamond, and massy gold, 
Fruit of delicious vines, the growth of Heaven. 
On flowers reposed, and with fresh flowerets 

crowned, 

They eat, they drink, and in communion sweet 
Quaff immortality and joy.” 


power of poetry ; now, instead of the 
serious, fixed gaze, let us try ran- 
dom glances at the poet’s open secrets, at 
some of the shining characteristics that 
mark him out, that distinguish him from 
the prose writer. Passing the constructive 
power—without which, of course, there can 
be no great artist of any kind—let us press 
on to catch, as may happen, flashes of the 
poet’s peculiar light, some of those brief be- 
trayers of the “‘intellectual alchemy” by 
which, as Beddoes says, he ‘‘touches the 
thoughts to sunshine.’’ It were enough did 
we simply select, here and there, from 
the jewel-words, the ‘‘words exquisitely 
sought’’ ; for by a small showing of these 
alone we might justify the saying of Shakes- 
peare,— 
“Much is the force of heaven-bred poesy.” 
Schelling observes, it will be remembered, 
that every word of good prose is underscored ; 
he might have added that every word of good 
poetry bears the mint-mark and the sun- 
luster of divinity. To revert to the old 
Hebrew Scriptures, we can hardly speak of 
them without using the word poetry. The 
poetry of these writings is by no means ex- 
hausted in the five Poetical Books, so called. 
“It has been said of the Hebrew language,”’ 
remarks Stedman in his recent work, ‘‘ The 
Nature and Elements of Poetry,” ‘that 
every word is a poem ; and there are books 
of the Old Testament, neither lyrical nor 
prophetic, so exquisite in kind that I call 
them models of impersonal art. Considered 
thus, the purely narrative idyls of Esther 
and Ruth have so much significance that I 
shall have occasion to recur to them with 


[Toe much regarding the place and 





reference to poetic beauty and construction.’’ 
For a first peep into the poet’s open 
secrets as revealed in the words of them that 
have given us what the world has rightly 
agreed to name Holy Writ, we will take per- 
haps the earliest specimen of the strict ode, 
Moses’ Song of Deliverance : 
Twill sing unto the Lord, for he hath tri- 
umphed gloriously : 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into 
the sea. 
The Lord is aman of war ; 
The Lord is his name. 


Pharaoh's chariots and his hosts hath he cast 
into the sea: 

And his chosen captains are sunk in the Red 
Sea. 


The deeps cover them: 
They went down into the depths like a stone. 


Thy right hand O Lord is glorious in power, 
Thy right hand O Lord dasheth in pieces the 
enemy. 


And in the greatness of thine excellency thou 
overthrowest those that rise up against thee : 

Thou sendest forth thy wrath, it consumeth 
them as stubble. 


As with the blast of thy nostrils the waters 
were piled up. 

The floods stood upright as an heap ; 

The deeps were congealed in the heart of the 
Sea. 

Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the 
gods ? 

Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, 

Fearfulin praises, doing wonders ? 


Thou stretchedst out thy right hand, 
The earth swallowed them. 


Beside this put the famous elegy, full of 
strength and tenderness, David’s lament 
over Saul and Jonathan : 

Thy glory, O Israel, is slain upon the high 
places ! 

How are the mighty fallen! 

Tell it not in Gath, 

Publish it notin the streets of Askelon ; 
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Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised tri- 
umph. 


Ye mountains of Gilboa, 

Let there be no dew nor rain upon you, 
neither fields of offerings : 

For there the shield of the mighty was vilely 
cast away, 

The shield of Saul, not anointed with oil. 


From the blood of the slain, from the fat of 
the mighty, 

The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 

And the sword of Saul returned not empty. 


Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, 

And in their death they were not divided ; 

They were swifter than eagles, 

They were stronger than lions. 


Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, 

Who clothed you in scarlet delicately, 

Who put ornaments of gold upon your ap- 
parel. 


How are the mighty fallen in the midst of 

battle / 

Jonathan is slain upon thy high places. 

Lam distressed for thee, my brother Jona- 

than: 

Very pleasant hast thou been unto me: 

Thy love tome was wonderful, 

Passing the love of woman, 

How are the mighty fallen, 

And the weapons of war perished ! 

If one does not hear in this very different 
art from the prose-writer’s art, the ear is 
hopelessly dull; if one does not feel very dif- 
ferent art from the prose-writer’s art, the soul 
is irreparably defective. These old poems, 
their native music wholly lost, sound thus 
sweet and strong in our Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. Such is the wondrous summer, the 
fadeless flowering, of immortal song. I need 
not repeat a syllable of that most exquisite 
of all the lyrics of faith, the Twenty-third 
Psalm. Its music, free, sweet, native as that 
of the water-brooks, flows through every one 
of the millions of souls that have listened to 
it, and so it will flow on, in its lone, unmated 
loveliness, forever. I pass the poetry of Job, 
for the weight of those strains crushes what- 
soever poetry be sounded closely before or 
after them. 

Man that is born of a woman 
Is of few days and full of trouble. 
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He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down: 
He fieeth also as a shadow, and continueth not. 
The power is too painful ; we should submit 
to it only at the awful hour when we would 
leave the happy light of earth, let go all the 
dear things of day, to plunge into night for the 
blackness and depth and terror of which there 
is not, throughout the range of language, so 
much as a whisper toward giving it a name. 
Psalm xc., pitched in something the same 
key, affords a further illustration of the power 
peculiar to the poet. Let it be read again, 
and with it Psalms xc. and ciii., the song of 
Deborah, and the Prayer of Habakkuk, and 
no doubt will remain as to the immensity, as 
to the immortality, of great song. The poetry 
of Israel is starred from beginning to end with 
the mystic might impossible to prose. Will 
man ever forget the enchanting movement of 
Isaiah, chapter xxxv., forming, as it does, 
with the conclusion of chapter xxxiv., one 
rapid exultant song that makes the pace of 
light-footed Homer seem almost a plodding? 

The Wilderness and the solitary place shall 

be glad ; 

And the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 

the rose. 

It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even 

with joy and singing ; 

The glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, 

the excellency of Carmel and Sharon ; 

They shall see the glory of the Lord, the ex- 

cellency of our God. 
Lord shall return, 
and come with singing unto Zion ; 

And everlasting joy shall be upon their heads: 

They shall obtain gladness and joy, and sor- 

row and sighing shall fiee away. 

A little farther along, in chapter xxxviii., 
listen to the pathos. King Hezekiah is re- 
covering from what he believed to be his last 
sickness : 

I said, In the noontide of my days I shall go 
into the gates of the grave. 
Lam deprived of the residue of my years. 
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I have rolled up like a weaver my life ; he will 
cut me off from the loom: 

I did mourn as a dove; mine eyes fail with 
looking upward. 

I shall go softly all my years because of the 
bitterness of my soul, , 




















I need not argue the point that prose- 
writers do not speak in this way, that be- 
tween prose and such writing as this stands 
a barrier fixed as the foundations of the uni- 
verse itself. 

From the ancient Hebrew poets the transi- 
tion is easiest to Milton ; though he, with all 
his sustained vigor and sublimity, suffers 
when his exalted numbers are sounded close 
upon the broken echoes of the elder melody 
and harmony. It is from Milton that I have 
taken the motto for the second division of 
our subject, a subject the bounty of which I 
have tried to suggest by the heading, Feast 
of the Gods. 

Surely at this feast, if we have the true 
thirst, we may ‘‘ quaff immortality and joy.” 
For specimens of the Miltonic order of divine 
delightfulness I would cite the condensed 
vividness of the familiar four-word descrip- 
tion, 

‘‘ Dark with excessive bright”’; 
would recall the line that, at a single stroke, 
pictures the flight of the peerless Fiend 
toward the gates of Hell,— 
‘* Sometimes 

He scours the right hand coast, sometimes the 

left ; 
Now shaves with /evel wing the deep.” 
There is an inexplicable fascination in 
certain words : and a decisive test of the poet 
is his ability to find these words, and to give 
them a fitsetting. How nice a work this is 
one appreciates only when one tries to do it. 
“Level’’ is one of the witching words pre- 
pared for in this instance by the magic word 
“shaves.’’ We find it again, instinct with 
the same captivating beauty, in a very dif- 
ferent picture,—that of the day fading at the 
entrance of Eden : 

“ The setting sun 

Slowly descended, and with bright aspéct 

Against the eastern gate of Paradise 

Levelled his evening rays.” 

Another group of four wonderful words is 
the one describing the gathering of the 
waters at the dawn of creation. As real as 
when they flowed ages upon ages before 
there were eyes to see, the streams on their 
“circuit wide’ go by now, 

“‘ With serpent error wandering.” 
But these splendid lines and parts of lines 
are subdued almost to shadow when put by 
the side of the five flaming words that 
summon before us the Christ, risen from His 
E-May. 
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seat of glory, armed, and, at the head of His 
legions of ordered saints, advancing on the 
rebellious sons of Heaven : 


** Attended with ten thousand thousand Saints, 
He onward came ; far off His coming shone.” 


The hand, or rather the tongue, that gave 
us this (blind Milton wrote for the ear, not 
tor the eye) was equally successful in the 
dramatic poem, Samson Agonistes; in the 
music, clear as ringing silver, of the hymn, 
‘*On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity ’’; and 
in the elfin measures of ‘‘LAllegro.”” Dwell 
for a moment on the sweep of power, the 
range of charmed words ! 

‘So spake the grisly Terror, and in shape, 

So speaking and so threatening, grew tenfold 
More dreadful and deform. On the other side, 
Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burned, 

That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 

In the Arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.”’ 


‘*To the ocean now I fly, 

And those happy climes that lie 

Where day never shuts his eye, 

Up in the broad fields of the sky : 

There I suck the liquid air 

All amidst the gardens fair 

Of Hesperus, and his daughters three, 

That sing about the golden tree : 

Along the crispéd shades and bowers 

Revels the spruce and jocund Spring, 

The Graces, and the rosy-bosomed Hours, 

Thither all their bounties bring : 

There eternal Summer dwells, 

And west winds, with musky wing, 

About the cedarn alleys fling 

Nard and cassia’s balmy smells.”’ 
A Turkish proverb has it that the nest of 
the blind bird is built by God ; who shall de- 
scribe the glory of the temple which He gave 


. the blind singer for his habitation ? 


As we listen with the imagination, which 
takes into account what the old, old poetry 
loses in the changes of time and place and in 
the accents of a strange tongue; as we listen 
to those far-off voices, and know what must 
have been their original might ; to these and 
to the later voices of Shakespeare and of 
Milton, and try them by many voices of to- 
day,—we may be led to exclaim, as Milton 
exclaims over the fall of the ‘‘ first of men’”’ 
and the “‘ first of women,”’ 

“Oh, how unlike 
To that first naked glory !” 
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From lesser voices, however, may be made 
equally plain certain unfailing features of the 
poet’s secret, the secret of ‘‘divine delight- 
fulness.”” Many names that fall far below 
the great names justify Hawthorne’s saying, 
that the Creator is continually perfecting His 
work through the building of the poets. 
The cells of captivating fancy are open 
(Heaven be praised !) in many places ; and if 
the shapes that issue from them have not the 
splendor of those that sprang forth from the 
beneficent blindness enveloping the giant of 
English song, they are nevertheless of 
heavenly mold. 
** Still as a slave before his lord, 
The ocean hath no blast ; 
His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moon is cast.” 

There was never purer imagination, more 
felicitous fastening of nature, than that. By 
the same magic, Keats takes his place at the 
side of the god he describes in a six-word 
picture of Saturn : 

‘And his realmless eyes were closed ”’; 
while our Emerson mounts yet higher in the 
dazing lines,— 

** Nail the wild star to its track 

On the half-climbed zodiac.” 
Poor wretched half-mad Beddoes—what a 
stretch of imagination in that one lost, wan- 
dering simile,— 

“Like the red outline of beginning Adam ”’! 
No wonder he could never get further, could 
never find a fellow for that indescribable line. 
There is no mistaking the poet’s note; it is 
his own. None but a poet, a great poet, 
could set vibrating the beauty in Milton’s 

‘* At every fall soothing the raven down 

Of Darkness till it smiled ’’; 


and if none but a great poet could so speak, 


how shall we describe him that gave us the 


all but impossible expression, 
‘In the dark backward and abysm of time’’! 


Recall the choicest passages of prose, 
some inimitable description from the pen of 
Ruskin or of Thoreau; it is a long climb 
from the high ground of these to the upper 
air where feast the gods. Take, for example, 
a few of the poets’ voicings of the dawn ; 
not attempts at voicings, but real voicings. 
By attempts I mean such passages as these: 

** See, the moon 
Lies stranded on the pallid coast of morn.” 


This, tentative as it is, is better than 
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‘Morn, like a maiden glancing o’er her pearls, 
Stream’d o’er the manna-dew, as though the 

ground 
Were sown with star-seed.”’ 
If this last be fantastic, the following is sheer 
bathos :— 

“ The air 

Is like a breathing from a rarer world, 
And the south wind seems liquid—it o’ersteals 
My bosom and my brow so bathingly.” 


Now for the genuine thing: Spenser, for 

luxurious beauty,— 

“ At last the golden oriental gate 

Of greatest heaven ’gan to open fair 

And Pheebus, fresh as bridegroom to his mate, 

Came dancing forth, shaking his dewy hair ; 

And hurls his glistening beams through gloomy 
me”: 

Keats, for subtile incision,— 

‘From the horizon’s vaulted side 

There shot a golden splendor far and wide, 

Spangling those million poutings of the brine 

With quivering ore”’ ; 

Marston, for sinew, mingled agility and 


strength,— 
‘Darkness is fled: look, infant morn hath 
drawn 
Bright silver curtains "bout the couch of night; 
And now Aurora’s horse trots azure rings, 
Breathing fair light about the firmament ”’; 
or better still,— 
‘‘For see, the dapple-grey coursers of the morn 
Beat up the light with their bright silver 
hooves, 
And chase it through the sky.” 
And I never feel like dismissing this favorite 
theme of the poets without repeating the 
quaint lines of the old unknown author of 
“‘Phyllis of Scyros”’ : 
‘* But stay ! for there methinks I see the sun, 
Eternal painter, now begin to rise, 
And limn the heavens in vermilion dye ; 
And having dipp’d his pencil, aptly framed, 
Already in the color of the morn, 
With various temper he doth mix in one 
Darkness and light ; and drawing curiously 
Strait golden lines quite through the dusky sky, 
A rough draught of the day heseemsto yield, 
With red and tawny in an azure field.” 
Shall we stop here? It is yet a long way to 
the top, a hard climb yet to the seat of him 
that can look down on all the rest at the board 
of exalted rejoicing. 
** But look, the Morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.’ 
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These words might have been uttered by 
another than Shakespeare, but who else has 
spoken like this :— 

“Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops’’? 


This, however, serves but to prepare us for 
the astonishment of,— 
“Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye.” 
Three passages, terrible in dramatic might, 
force themselves forward : the one in ‘‘ Pippa 
Passes,” 
‘Buried in woods we lay, you recollect, 
Swift ran the searching tempest overhead ” ; 
the one in ‘‘ Guinevere,’’ 
“Vet think not that I am come to urge thy 
crimes’? ; 
and the one in Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Drama of 
Exile,” less familiar, but filled with like over- 
whelming strength, beginning, 
“Dost thou remember, Adam, when the curse 
Took us in Eden ?” 
I will not dwell on these, but give the time 
to a prose stroke in the horrible; and a 
master stroke it is, possible, to-day, only to 
the hand of Ruskin. He is speaking of the 


serpent, the living loop of mystery that, 
ever since time was, has snared all peoples of 
the world : 


“But it is the strength of the base element 
that is so dreadful in the serpent; it is the very 
omnipotence of the earth. That rivulet of 
smooth silver—how does it flow, think you? It 
literally rows on the earth, with every scale for 
an oar; it bites the dust with the ridges of its 
body. Watch it, when it moves slowly :—a 
wave, but without wind! a current, but with no 
fall! all the body moving at the same instant, 
yet some of it to one side, some to another, or 
some forward, and the rest of the coil backwards ; 


but all with the same calm will and equal way—: 


ro contraction, no extension ; one soundless, 
causeless march of sequent rings, and spectral 
procession of spotted dust, with dissclution in 
its fangs, dislocation in its coils. Startle it;— 
the winding stream will become a twisted ar- 
row ;—the wave of poisoned life will lash through 
the grass likea cast lance. It scarcely breathes 
with its one lung (the other shriveled and abor- 
tive) ; it is passive to the sun and shade, and is 
cold or hot like a stone ; yet ‘it can outclimb the 
monkey, outswim the fish, outleap the zebra, out- 
wrestle the athlete, and crush the tiger.’ It is 
a divine hieroglyph ofthe demoniac power of 
the earth,—of the entire earthly nature. As the 
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bird is the clothed power of the air, so this is 

the clothed power of the dust ; as the bird the 

symbol of the spirit of life, so this of the grasp 

and sting of death.” 

It would seem, for the moment, that horror 

could go no further, but hold against this a 

passage from one ofthe wizards among poets : 
‘As sometimes in a beheaded man, 

Though at those two Red Seas, which freely ran, 

One from the trunk, another from the head, 

His soul be sailed to her eternal bed, 

His eyes will twinkle, and his tongue will roll, 

As though he beckoned and called back his soul, 

He grasps his hands, and he pulls up his feet, 

And seems to reach, and to step forth to meet 

His soul, when ali these motions which we saw 

Are but as ice which crackles at a thaw; 

Or as a lute, which in moist weather rings 

Her knell alone, by cracking of her strings : 

So struggles this dead world now she is gone : 

For there is motion in corruption.”’ 

But we suffer too long the tension of high 
imagination. The lesser poetry, the small 
song, what of that? What is its worth and 
use, what its future? To answer this we 
have but to remember that from the point 
where poetry begins to the point ofits highest 
achievement, is a stretch but feebly illus- 
trated by that between the earth and the sun. 
Truth and beauty are about us, even as 
the air we breathe ; ever present for one and 
all to draw from, and to breathe out again ac- 
cording to the meed of the delightful power 
ofsong. There is room, boundless room, be- 
tween the old prophet-poets and our Poe ; our 
Poe whose soul was too dark to rightly wor- 
ship the bright deity he set up,— Beauty. But 
with all his darkness, how beautiful is our 
Poe in mystic imagination ; how beautiful in 
music, which, as Coleridge says, is twin-born 
with imagination! Despite its horrors, there 
is beauty in the serpent. This beauty Poe 
commands, rearing his round, sinuous, curl- 
ing lines to weird music of the charmer. 
Yes, thereis a vast stretch, with flowers all the 
way, from the old prophet-poets and Homer 
to Poe; and itis far more than a Sabbath- 
day’s journey from Poe to the humble piper 
that plays his little tune upon the very verge 
of obscurity. Between peals of the large 
bells drift in distinctly the tinklings of some 
new Provence ; the troubadours of the present 
hour hear the grateful encouragement, ‘‘ Soft 
pipes, play on.’”? Only in our supreme mo- 
ments can we rise to the high strains of the 
great poets ; the lesser voices serve us often- 
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est ; oftenest we turn lovingly to the hum- 
bler forms of song, to the fitful strains, as of 
the bird that wakes from sleep to send out 
some little lone note into the stillness of the 
night. Until life be exhausted, there will 
ever be fresh measures for the slender reed as 
well as for the trumpet and the organ. The 
range of beauty, of song, is from the flowers 
underfoot to the stars overhead, and beyond, 
illimitably beyond. We may not prescribe 
the flight ; be that what it may, poetry, like 
Keats’ dove, 
‘‘hath snowy wings 
To wander wherewithal and find its joys.” 

Be the flight high or low, it isa flight, and 
the wings are snowy. It is because of this 
that the poet has an enduring hold upon us. 
Whether he make his home in the upper or 
in the lower home of the muses—the inquiring 
ones—he is always seeking and always find- 
ing, always bringing, on snowy wings, the 
beautiful news ; flitting close to the ground, 
or soaring into the empyrean, he keeps the 
motion and the glow noother has, the flight 
and the white wings. Wordsworth’s maid that 
lived by the springs of Dove,— 

**A violet by a mossy stone 

Half hidden from the eye! 

Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky ”’ ; 
forgotten Dana’s wild duck on the water,— 

‘* But when the light winds lie at rest 

And on the glassy, heaving sea 

The black duck with her glossy breast 

Sits swinging silently ’’; 
that chance stroke on Autumn from the boy 
that perished in his pride,— 
‘€ When all the hills with woolly seed are white’’; 
yes, mad McDonald Clark’s feminine fancy, 

‘‘Now twilight lets her curtain down 

And pins it with a star,” 
in all these bits we have the motion and 
the glow of the poet’s wandering, and 
the finding of his joys. Though at one 
of the lower tables, we are in very truth at a 
feast of the gods. On the level of the pretty 
the line is as sharply drawn between the 
method ard the delight of prose and the 
method and delight of verse as it is on the 
high levels of the beautiful and the sublime. 
The grade or key does not matter ; poetry is 
always one thing, prose always another. I 
keep close to the line of descriptive poetry, 
not from necessity, but because in this phase 
of expression the points I would make 


stand out, defying us, as it were, to over- 
lookthem. Among the many charming pas- 
sages in the writings of Blackmore, comes 
perhaps oftenest to my mind one in ‘‘ Mary 
Anerly ”’: 

‘Brown dusk was ripely settling down among 
the mossy apple-trees, and the leafless alders of 
the brook, and the russet and yellow memories 
of late autumn lingering in the glen, while the 
peaky little freaks of snow, and the cold sighs 
of the wind suggested fireside and comfort.” 
Sometimes this melodious word-wielder gets 
so near poetry that, like Dickens, he falls 
short of art, producing something that is 
neither prose norsong. The passage quoted 
is near enough to the danger-line ; though, 
when we cross it and get on the enchanted 
ground of Coleridge, we discover that we have 
come a long way : 

‘‘The grapes upon the vicar’s wall 

Were ripe as ripe could be ; 
And yellow leaves in sun and wind 
Were falling from the tree.” 

It cannot but be seen that the poet’s method 
is more direct, that the stroke is shorter and 
swifter, that the words are fewer, the sug- 
gestion richer. For some reason, or rather, 
perhaps, for no reason, but out of mere will- 
fulness, memory is wont to bring back these 
two passages from Blackmore and Coleridge 
together ; and I seldom dismiss them with- 
out sending along a stanza of Bayard Tay- 
lor’s : 

“ The valley stream is frozen, 

The hills are cold and bare, 

And the wild white bees of winter 

Swarm in the darkened air.” 
There is no little isolated line, no little waif 
of a word, if only it have a touch of the mys- 
tic color, a breath of the celestial melody, that 
is not precious. In would be hard, sometimes, 
to account for the charm; but it is there. 
Lamb delighted, all will remember, in repeat- 
ing certain verses afterwards found empty of 
meaning. There was something dear to him 
in the mere sound of the words, and he 
would not be weaned from it by the jeering 
of his friends. I must own that I take a 
like delight in many a little stray sweet- 
ness which comes floating heartward, alone, 
as if companion or kinsman it had none; 
such for example, as the opening line of 
Rossetti’s ‘‘ Mary Magdelene,’’— 
“ Why wilt thou cast the roses from thine hair?” 
and the closing line of one of Drummond’s 
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sonnets, a breath of prayer over a grave,— 
““ May roses shade the place.” 


The tuneful waftings, the floating breaths of 
melody, quoted, which touch me with an un- 
explained loveliness will visit few others, 
perhaps, in the same delicate way ; but any 
one with an ear for bracing sweeps of sound 
must own to a thrill of exhilaration every 
time certain strains break upon the air; 
such strains as these: 

‘Now winter nights enlarge 

The number of their hours, 

And clouds their storms discharge 

Upon the airy towers. 

Let now the chimneys blaze, 

And cups o’erflow with wine ; 

Let well-tuned words amaze 

With harmony divine.” 
And who that is not the victim of adderian 
indifference can resist the lyric witchery of 
the duet and chorus in ‘‘ The Arraignment of 
Paris,” 

“Fair and fair, and twice as fair, 

And fair as any may be; 

The fairest shepherd on our green, 

A love for any lady ’’? 

There are many and many delicate measures 
echoing up and down the enchanted paths of 
pastoral song ; but that one, like the name of 
Ben Adhem, to my notion, leads all the rest. 
It would do to trill under the windows of 
the chambers of the south.wind, it would 
do for wooings of the lute at the inner gate 
of fairydom. 

Loveliness were enough, of itself, to es- 
tablish the importance of the small poetry ; 
size, quantity, has naught to do with beauty, 
and pure beauty the world cannot afford to 
lose a spark of. Loveliness, beauty, how- 
ever, is not all ; it is but one test attribute of 
song great and small. Within the loveli- 
ness, folded deep and soft, the little poems, 
as well as the great, hide a message for the 
heart, the soul : 

‘There areso many tender and holy emotions 
flying about in our inward world, which, like 
angels, can never assume the body of our out- 
ward act ; so many rich and lovely flowers spring 
up which bear no seed, that it is a happiness 
poetry was invented, which receives into its lim- 
bus all these incorporeal spirits, and the perfume 
of all these flowers.’’ 

All dear associations, all tender memories, all 

blessed hopes, find a voice in the little song. 

‘“‘The dear sun floods the land as the morning 
falls toward noon, 
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And a little wind is awake in the best of the lat- 
ter June. 

They are busy winning the hay, and the life and 
the picture they make, 

If I were once asI was, I should deem it made 
for my sake.’’ 

Will science, though its wonders be piled 

mountain high, give us a substitute for the 

poetic creation never so slight? Science, 

though it speak in an hundred tongues, can 

it ever have the tongue of angels, the “‘di- 

vine delightfulness,’’ native to the smallest 

song? 

I had thought to justify these sentiments 
and at the same time to bring them to a close 
by such strains as those of Blake’s ‘‘ Cradle 
Song,’’ or those of ‘‘ Rose Aylmer,’’ but 
I am content to close with a little poem 
by an American story-writer from whom I 
have heard no other song, Sarah Pratt Greene. 
And I say fearlessly that the victories of sci- 
ence, great, very great and many as they are 
and are to be, could never make good the 
loss of the power that can so present a bit of 
broken language, of homely dialect, that it 
shall show before us, transfigured, a thing of 
perfect and perennial beauty, a heart-cry, the 
pathetic delight of which we style divine : 


DE MASSA OB DE SHEEPFOL’. 


De massa ob de sheepfol’ 

Dat guard de sheepfol’ bin, 

Look out in de gloomerin’ meadows 
Whar de long night rain begin— 

So he call de hirelin’ shepa’d, 

Is my sheep, is dey all come in? 


Oh, den says de hirelin’ shepa’d, 
De ’s some, dey ’s black and thin, 
And some, dey ’s po’ ol’ wedda’s, 
But de res’ dey ’s all brung in, 
But de res’ dey ’s all brung in. 


Den de massa ob de sheepfol’ 

Dat guard de sheepfol’ bin, 

Goes down in de gloomerin’ meadows, 
Whar de long night rain begin— 

So he le’ down de ba’s ob de sheepfol’, 
Callin’ sof’, Come in, Come in, 

Callin’ sof’, Come in, Come in ! 


Den up t’ro’ de gloomerin’ meadows, 
T’ro’ de col’ night rain and win’, 
And up t’ro’ de gloomerin’ rain-paf 
Whar de sleet fa’ pie’cin’ thin, 

De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’ 
Dey all comes gadderin’ in. 

De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’ 

Dey all comes gadderin’ in. 
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A DISCIPLE ?* 
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the personal ministry of our Savior, 

to denominate all those who in faith 
and love accepted Christ as their teacher. 
Being a scriptural name, it should not be un- 
scripturally used by taking from it its high 
and comprehensive New Testament significa- 
tion, and using it in a sectarian sense. 

Every true disciple is a Christian ; and all 
Christians are disciples of Christ. I have 
been asked by the editor of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN to prepare an article on the beginning, 
growth, and some of the distinguishing 
characteristics of what is regarded by many 
as being the greatest religious movement of 
this century, the advocates of which desire 
to be designated by the scriptural and un- 
sectarian name,—Christian. 

It is the result of an effort to unite the 
children of God, of all religious parties, upon 
one foundation, with no creed but Christ, 
and no rule of faith and practice but the 
Bible, which is the only infallible and all- 
sufficient standard. All human bonds of 
union and communion are as granulated as 
so many sand-banks along the River of Time, 
to be washed away by the changing currents 
of religious investigation. 

They recognize the three degrees of cogni- 
tion, viz., opinion, faith, and knowledge, 
and insist that no mere speculative opinion 
about the essence of God, the divinity of 
Christ, the inspiration of the Scriptures, or 
the origin of man, should exclude any one 
from the fellowship of God’s children,—his 
faith being in Christ, and his life in harmony 
with his Savior. Paul says ‘‘ one Lord, one 
faith’’; he does not say one opinion, for 
fellowship in diversity of opinion is not at 
war with unity of faith. 

The aim of this movement was not to 
form a new sect, but to show the unscrip- 
turalness of all sects, and the folly of secta- 
rianism. It is not a reformation, but a 
” © This article belongs to a series on the various religious 
denominations begun in the July, 1893, number of THe 
CHAUTAUQUAN. The denominations treated thus far are 
the Congregational, Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, 


Jewish, Lutheran, Episcopalian, Catholic, Unitarian, 
and Friend (Hicksite), 
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restoration ; not, therefore, the introduction 
of a new organization, but an effort to 
restore the pure, simple, sublime, original 
Christianity in letter and spirit, and in prin- 
ciple and practice. It is not a search for new 
paths but for old ones; not a new survey, 
but an effort to find the original apostolic 
landmarks. 

With reference to the nature and relations 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, they hold 
nothing which is antagonistic to those who 
are called Evangelical; but they pre-emi- 
nently exalt Christ, not as the center of a 
theological system, but as a personal Savior. 
‘If I be lifted up, I will draw all men unto 
me.’’ (John 12, 32.) As the truth is the 
visible side of the great unknown, so Christ 
is the visible side of God Himself. Heis the 
converging point of all the lines in both 
heaven and earth,—the confluence of divin- 
ity and humanity, and therefore as divine 
as His Father and as human as His Mother. 

They teach, also, the personality of the 
Holy Spirit,—the Divine Comforter, the 
Spirit of God,—of Christ; and that the 
prophets and apostles spake and wrote as 
they were moved by the Holy Spirit. In I. 
Peter, 1-12, we have the wonderfully in- 
structive statement that ‘‘ we have preached 
the gospel unto you with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven’’ and in II. Peter, 1- 
25, ‘‘this is the word which by the gospel is 
preached unto you.’”’ From these and other 
Scriptures they insist that the gospel was 
given by the Holy Spirit, and this gospel 
gives faith, and faith purifies the heart; 
‘thus through the Holy Spirit the heart is 
purified by faith ’’ which ‘‘ comes by hearing 
the word of God.”’ 

The eye is the more direct channel to the 
intellect ; but the ear is the broad highway 
to the heart. The Spirit of God is not only 
the vitalizing power of the Word, but it 
is indispensably necessary to regeneration ; 
hence they send teachers and missionaries to 
the heathen. ‘‘ These were written that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ.” 
‘“The Lord opened Lydia’s heart because she 
had heard.”” ‘‘He begat us by the word of 











truth.” ‘‘It is the seed of the kingdom.” 
They avoid the two extreme doctrines con- 
cerning spiritual influence,—the first, the 
Word-alone system, which tends to cold form- 
alism,—the second, the Spirit alone, which is 
the parent of a nebulous, vehement enthusi- 
asm. Shunning these two extremes, they 
adopt the statements of the Savior: ‘‘ My 
words are spirit and life’’ When the good 
seed is planted in the soil of the heart it will 
produce fruit. 

They preach that the first mental step in 
the transition from the kingdom of darkness 
into the kingdom of Christ is faith, ‘‘ which 
is the substance of things hoped for,’’—the 
affectionate choice of the heart that Jesus is 
the Christ. While faith is initial, it is not 
true that justification is by faith alone, or by 
any other one thing alone. 

The second step is repentance, which 
etymologically means a change of purpose, 
and not godly sorrow or penance,—but a re- 
generation of the will which produces ref- 
ormation of life. 

The third is the good confession made in 
answer to the simple scriptural question, 
“Do you believe with all your heart that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living 
God?’ for ‘‘ with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation.’’ ‘‘ He that confesseth 
that Jesus is the Christ, God dwelleth in him 
and he in God.” As the bud contains the 
germ of the fruit, so faith contains the germ 
of a Christian life; and as the bloom is the 
prophecy of the ripened peach, so the con- 
fession is the assurance of a life, standing 
like a Corinthian pillar, around which the 
acanthus leaves of hope and love are en- 
twined. 

The fourth step is baptism. Faith purifies 
the heart ; repentance regenerates the will ; 
confession is for the tongue ; and baptism is 
a complete surrender of all to Christ ; but 
unless baptism is preceded by faith and re- 
pentance, producing a regeneration of both 
heart and will, it is a mockery. 

The Disciples uniformly agree that there 
are seven items in baptism: first, water ; 
second: much water; third: into water; 
fourth : buried ; fifth: born of water; sixth: 
washed with water ; and seventh : out of the 
water. They do not practice infant baptism, 
for the following reasons : baptism is not in 
the room of circumcision ; infant baptism is 
not mentioned in the commission of Christ ; 
no reference is made to it in the teaching or 
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practice of the Apostles ; it is not so much as 
named in any fragment of tradition or ec- 
clesiastical history, during the first and 
second centuries; and as baptism is to be 
preceded by faith, and infants are incapable 
of believing, they are not therefore scriptura’ 
subjects of baptism. 

They teach, also, that all who die in in- 
fancy will be saved, as sin is not something 
inherent, but is the transgression of law. 

The Disciples make quite prominent in 
their preaching that the kingdom of Christ 
is a supernatural institution, and that it was 
formally opened on the Day of Pentecost, 
when Jesus was crowned King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords, at which time the Holy Spirit 
was sent down to open the seal of the new 
empire ; and they believe that as the Apostle 
enjoined repentance and baptism upon those 
who had “ been pierced in the heart ’’ for the 
remission of sins and the receiving of the 
Holy Spirit, the same should be preached to- 
day ; for after the resurrection of Christ He 
gave them His last commission, which was 
His emancipation, His amnesty proclama- 
tion to the world, of which Peter’s sermon 
on the Day of Pentecost is the interpreta- 
tion ; and just as he understood and preached 
it, so are we not only authorized but required 
to preach and practice the same. 

They also plead earnestly for the personal 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, both as a com- 
forter and a witness, and that the spirit 
whereby we cry, ‘‘ Abba, Father,’’ may come 
as a guest into the purified heart, there to re- 
main unless quenched or grieved by sinful 
environments,—as in the case of King Saul. 

These are grand and broad principles upon 
which all can unite, for any intelligent 
student of the Bible will willingly admit 
that if any one has believed with all his 

heart that Jesus is the Christ, has repented 
of his sins, confessed his Savior, and been 
buried with his Lord in baptism, that he is a 
Christian and has the personal indwelling of 
the Spirit of God ; and if he lives a Christian 
life, his knowledge will be experimental, and 
his eternal salvation sure. Thus it is scrip- 
turally demonstrated that sin has five 
points,—the love of sin, the practice of sin, 
the guilt of sin, the state of sin, the domin- 
ion ofsin. Faith destroys the love of sin, 


repentance the practice of sin, remission the 
guilt of sin, baptism the state of sin, and the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit the dominion 
of sin. 
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They encourage a constant, prayerful, and 
critical study of the Scriptures, insisting that 
Bible things shall be called by Bible names, 
and requiring a ‘‘thus saith the Lord”’ for 
what they do and teach. 

Unscriptural descriptives areapt to be mis- 
leading, e. g., one says, ‘‘ The Holy Spirit 
applies the blood of Christ to the heart of 
man to purify it.” They answer, ‘‘ No, the 
heart is ‘ purified by faith’ ’’ ; another says 
that the Holy Spirit applies the blood to the 
heart that it may be begotten to Christ. 
They answer, ‘‘ No, ‘I have begotten you 
through the gospel’’’; another says, ‘‘ The 
Holy Spirit applies the blood to the soul, 
that we may be born again’”’; they answer, 
‘*No, ‘Ye are born again of incorruptible 
seed’’’; another says that the Holy Spirit 
applies the blood to the soul to purify it; 
again they answer ‘‘ No, ‘ Ye have purified 
your souls in obeying the truth.’”’ 

They in conformity with their practice of 
calling Bible things by Biblenames, acknowl- 
edge no name but Christian or Disciple. 
‘* The Disciples were called Christians first 
at Antioch,’ A. D. 41. This isa prophetic 
name, ‘‘ Thou shalt be called by a new name 
which the mouth of the Lord shall name.’’ 


‘* He willcall His servants by another name.”’ 


‘His name shall be one.” ‘‘I will call my 
name upon my servants.’’ Christian is the 
broad and unsectarian name and fills the 
prophetic requirement. The Church is the 
bride, the Lamb’s wife. If the Church is the 
bride of Christ, she should bear His name. 
However, they do not wear the name in- 
vidiously or exclusively, but it is like the air 
we breathe, free for all who are striving to 
keep the fires of love and faith burning upon 
the altar of the heart. 

In keeping with the letter and spirit of the 
New Testament, as well as the universally 
conceded custom of the Apostolic church, 
they practice weekly communion. All an- 
tiquity is unanimous in its testimony that 
for the first three centuries all the churches 
communed once a week ; ‘‘ and upon the first 
day of the week, when the disciples came to- 
gether to break bread,’’—not a first day but 
the first day, meaning every first day ; just 
as the command to remember the Sabbath 
day meant every Sabbath. The Jew did not 
regard four of the fifty-two Sabbaths in the 
year, and neglect forty-eight. 

The Disciples are not in favor of close 
communion, ‘‘Let every one examine him- 
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self.” Their manner of observing it is 
simple, earnest, beautiful, and impressive, 
In it they find the gone and the coming, 
the past and the future, the marriage of 
memory and hope, the great fact of His 
death, and the rainbow of promise that He 
will come again. They assemble themselves 
together on the first day of the week, as the 
Jews did on the Sabbath to celebrate the day 
of their deliverance from the land of Egyp- 
tian bondage, but they meet to commemo- 
rate the resurrection of Christ. 

They do not call it the Sabbath, for it 
is not a Jewish day, but a New Testament 
day ; hence they call it the Lord’s day, or the 
first day of the week,—the day on which our 
Lord rose from the dead, laying the massive 
foundations of His kingdom; the day on 
which the first converts were made after the 
ascension of Christ. 

Each congregation is independent of every 
other congregation in church government, in 
selecting and retaining its pastor, and in 
electing its officers, Christ being the su- 
preme Head of the body, vivified by the 
Holy Spirit. In the Apostolic church, there 
was in every congregation a plurality of 
bishops or elders. The New Testament uses 
the two descriptives interchangeably. They 
reject the ecclesiasticisms and religious 
hierarchies which were unknown in the days 
of the Savior and His Apostles. The elders 
look especially after the spiritual interests of 
the congregation, the deacons having charge 
of the temporalities of the church, supervis- 
ing the communion and the finances. 

The co-operation of the churches for the 
spread of the gospel is in order to the con- 
version of the world ; and a church that is 
not missionary is without the expansive 
power of life. 

They believe that a knowledge of the 
scriptural divisions of the Bible is indispen- 
sable to an intelligent study of the Word 
of God. In the Old Testament there are 
thirty-nine books,—seventeen of prophecy, 
seventeen of law, and five devotional. This 
is the division of the Savior Himself, ‘‘ the 
law, the prophets, and the Psalms.’’ In the 
New Testament there are twenty-seven 
books ; first, the Evangelical division writ- 
ten by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, but 
‘“‘these are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ’’ ; the second divi- 
sion, Acts of Apostles, telling what they en- 
joined upon the world under the great com- 
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mission in order to salvation ; third, the 
twenty-one Epistles, six of them written to 
congregations proselyted from the Jewish 
world, nine of them to congregations from 
the Gentiles, and six to individuals, all 
twenty-one to Christians, and telling them 
how to live as children of God ; fourth divi- 
sion, Book of Revelation, which is the history 
of the church from the beginning of Chris- 
tianity to the close of time. 

The Bible, with these seven divisions, is, 
to the Disciple, the golden candlestick with 
its seven lights. Hence ‘‘ study ’—“‘rightly 
dividing the word of truth’ ; and it may be 
safely asserted that there is no religious 
organization in this age better versed in the 
Bible and the genius of its divisions than are 
the Disciples of Christ. In their large num- 
ber of Bible Colleges, the Bible is the text- 
book, instead of any system of ‘theology. 
They teach that salvation is by the grace of 
God, through faith in Christ, who is our 
atonemént; that the elect are whosoever 
will, and the nonelect whosoever will not ; 
and this implies freedom upon the part of 
man to receive or reject the grace of God. 

They teach that the Church of Christ was 
perfect in the apostolic age. That which is 
perfect has all of its parts and none of them 
wanting. If any of the great religious coun- 
cils since the days of the Apostles have added 
anything to the sublime teaching of the 
New Testament, it was not then perfect until 
it received that addition ; but if it was per- 
fect, then any human subtraction or addition 
is sinful. To take from or add to the divine 
Standard is like taking from or adding to 
our standard weights or measures. Having 
this infallible rule, where the Bible speaks 
we should speak, and where it is silent we 
should be silent also. 

Thetwo great principles of the Lutheran 
reformation are found in this movement. 
First, the Bible as the only rule of faith and 
practice exclusive of tradition, and at the 
same time, the distinction between what is 
and what is not of perpetual authority and 
obligation in Judaism. If the Bible is the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice, all 
others.are fallible ; and if the Bible contains 
all religious truth, then it follows that there 
is noreligious truth in any human creed or 
system of theology that is not found in the 
Bible. Being there, why goelsewhere to find it? 

The second great and sublime principle of 
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the Lutheran reformation is justification by 
faith in Christ. The hand of God, the Dis- 
ciples believe, has been made manifest in all 
of the great religious reformations. God 
sent Wycliffe, like a ball of fire in a purple 
sky, who 1384 gave the world the Bible in 
the English language, through whose in- 
fluence the Reformation was born in Eng- 
land. In unselfishness, loyalty to God’s 
will, willingness to suffer the loss of all 
things for Christ, he gave to England her 
liberties, and was indirectly the author of 
our American independence, and to a certain 
extent of the progressive interpretation of 
the Word of God. 

The Disciples, with the spirit of all the 
great reformers, early in this century com- 
menced their effort to complete this work of 


_testoring to the world its richest possible 


heritage, the simple, sublime, and beautiful 
religion of the New Testament. Notwith- 
standing the plausibility of their plea, they 
encountered much opposition ; but after the 
work of about sixty years, they are no 
longer considered heretical, having thou- 
sands of churches in this and other coun- 
tries, which have expended millions of dol- 
lars in missionary work in this and other 
lands, with about one million of members, 
and according to the national census, a pro- 
portionate growth that is greater than that 
of any other of our Christian churches; a 
powerful religious press, large book-publish- 
ing interests, seven universities, more than 
forty colleges and institutions of higher 
education, and an army of consecrated 
preachers, such as Thomas and Alexander 
Campbell, Walter Scott, B. W. Stone, and 
many others, all filled with the expansive 
power of the spirit of a new movement. 

They have in their fellowship not only of 
the poorest of the poor, but some of the most 
successful financiers and cultured statesmen 
of the age, among them, President Garfield, 
Judge Jeremiah Black, and the parents of the 
great Lincoln. These and many others 
have aided in pressing the claims of this 
Christian union movement upon the world. 

The divisions among God’s people are con- 
demned by the great and grand men and 
women in every communion, and the heart 
of the friends of Jesus is praying fervently 
for the dawn of that day when all of His 
Disciples shall be one even as He and the 
Father are one. 





THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY THE REV. RICHARD WHEATLEY, D. D. 


HE number of men engaged in the 
| liquor traffic within the state of New 
York supplies a clew to the number 
of men engaged in the same business 
within the state of Pennsylvania, and also 
within the United States. Statistics of 
numbers, ‘quantities, and values exhibit 
many striking discrepancies. Selecting 
those contained in the ‘‘ Report of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue ”’ for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1893, we have the follow- 
ing presentation : 


York from 607 to 632, and decreased in 
Pennsylvania from 476 to 475. 

All the foregoing numbers are of princi; 
pals in the different departments of the 
liquor business. The New York Swz esti- 
mates that there are on the average 30 men 
in office and factory for every distillery in 
New York ; 80 workmen, superintendents, 
bookkeepers, collectors, cashiers, drivers, 
hostlers, chemists, coopers, and engineers 
to every brewery ; and two bartenders and 
helpers, in addition to the principal to each 
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During the year 722 illicit stills were 
seized, and 84 removed; 487 persons were 
arrested, and three deputy collectors killed. 
The number of rum distilleries increased from 
1o to 11, of grain distilleries from 1,663 
to 1,798, while the fruit distilleries decreased 
from 4,481 to 3,180. The number of retail 
liquor dealers in New York increased from 
38,678 to 40,978, and in Pennsylvania from 
12,119 to 13,181; the number of wholesale 
liquor-dealers in New York decreased from 
942-to 939, and in Pennsylvania from 427 to 
426; of brewers in New York from 304 
to 301, in Pennsylvania from 272 to 245; 
retailers of malt iiquors in New York in- 
creased from 1,581 to 1,584, and in Pennsyl- 
vania decreased from 619 to 552; wholesale 
dealers in malt liquors increased in New 


saloon. The import of malt liquors, distilled 
spirits, and wines into the United States 
within the fiscal year 1893, is given by the 
official report of the ‘‘Commerce and Navi- 
gation of the United States’’ as in value of 
$15,147,834 ; of which over two thirds, or 
$10,442,410 was entered in the customs dis- 
trict of New York. This business monopo- 
lizes the energies of many chiefs, clerks, and 
salesmen. Besides the number of persons 
occupied directly in the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicants, there are many indirectly 
interested in it ; such as the manufacturers 
of stills, dealers in saloon-keepers’ fixtures, 
their clerks, drummers, and workmen ; those 
who make a business of providing free 
lunches, the large class of bottlers, manu- 
facturers of and dealers in glassware, saloon 
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mirrors, beer-pumps, and corkscrews, and 
makers of advertising signs and ornaments. 

Offsetting repeated entrance of some dis- 
tillers as rectifiers by illicit distillers, or 
‘“‘moonshiners,’? who are not enumerated, 
and employing the averages of employees 
adopted by the New York Sum, there are in 
New York 11,470 men engaged in distilling 
and refining spirits, 122,934 in retailing 
liquors generally, 2,817 (a very low estimate) 
in wholesale trade, 24,381 in brewing, 6,648 
in the sale of malt liquors, and about 55,000 
in importation, and in the manufacture and 
sale of supplies :—in all 223,250. The Suz 
computes the number at 200,000. Zhe Wine 
and Spirit Gazette figures a total of 120,000 
men, mostly voters, in the retail trade alone. 
Applying the same averages to Pennsyl- 
vania, we arrive at the following results :— 
9,858 occupied in distilling and rectifying, 
40,821 in the general wholesale and retail 
liquor traffic, 19,845 in brewing, 3,081 in 
selling malt beverages, and about 25,000 in 
importation and in furnishing supplies,—or 
98,605 in all. In the United States we 
have 195,207 men busied in distilling and 
rectifying, 673,962 in general retail and 
wholesale selling, 156,330 in brewing, 46,413 
in selling the different brews, and about 
275,000 in the manufacture and sale of sup- 
plies, or 1,346,912 in all, engaged directly or 
indirectly in the manufacture, importation, 
and sale of intoxicants. 

These appalling figures are not the results 
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lower figures be accepted, there yet remain 
other factors of more frightful import. The 
averment of the New York Suz that the 
liquor business is ‘‘almost the only one 
of large dimensions in [from] which, from 
the nature of it, women and minors are 
wholly excluded”’ is flagrantly incorrect, for 
the reason that it is not true. They ought 
to be wholly excluded, but the beastly, dia- 
bolical efforts of rumsellers are persistently 
devoted to involve them in it. The New 
York Voice has repeatedly published dia- 
grams of sections of cities, like Chicago and 
Toledo, showing the location therein of 
saloons, whereof many are conducted by 
panders and prostitutes. Other saloonists 
are in league with them, and even policemen 
are held in the pay of bawds and lechers. 

What is the character of the thirty (more or 
less) women in Philadelphia holding state 
licenses to retail intoxicating liquors, is per- 
haps of less importance than the fact that 
they are permitted to sell at all. Minors are 
prohibited from selling. The barmaid and the 
boy are said by the Rev. Charles Roads, our 
informant, to be ‘‘ practically unknown”’ in 
the saloons. Yet they are doubtless to be 
found in more of the 1,632 retail places in 
Philadelphia, and of the 13,783 retail liquor 
saloons in the state at the present time than 
ordinary observers imagine. From the 549 
breweries, distilleries, bottling establish- 
ments and wholesale stores they are more 
likely to be absent. 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF INTOXICANTS IN NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, AND UNITED STATES:— 





| Distilled 
Spirits. 


Fermented | 


; ines. 
Liquors. Wine: 





GALLONS. 
3,878,000 
2,248,485 


New York, 1893, 
New York, 1892, 


BARRELS. 
9,978,449 
9,558,744 


Official returns of the pro- 
duction of wine are not 
made. Estimates indicate 





Increase 1,629,515 


419,795 that the product is decreas- 








9,514,155 
7,394,232 


Pennsylvania, 1893, 
Pennsylvania, 1892, 


ing. 619,811 tax gallons of 


584, 
. 8 grape brandy were used in 


3,203,632 





Increase 2,119,923 


1893 to fortify native wines 


380,701 which, when fortified, num- 








128,651,782 
118,436,506 


United States, 1893 | 





bered 2,651,187 gallons. Gal- 


’ , 8 8 i 
1,071, 153,627 lons produced (estimated), 


986,352,916 





10,215,276 


United States, 1892, | 


Increase 


23,033,493- 
84,830,911 








of actual enumeration, but—for the greater 
part—of reasonable computation. 
duce the sum to 1,000,000, that is an alarm- 


The average stock of distilled spirits in 


If we re- possession of each liquor-dealer in the United 


States is estimated officially at 150 gallons. 


ing exhibit for a probable population of 29,030,409 bushels of grain were consumed in 
70,000,000, or less. Whether the higher or distillation during the fiscal year 1893,—an 
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increase of 2,540,582 bushels over the quan- 
tity used in 1892. Molasses, to the extent of 
2,775,752 gallons, was consumed in the pro- 
duction of 2,106,765 gallons of rum. Not 
more than one third of the total product of 
fruit distillation is reported and taxed, ac- 
cording to the testimony of W. H. Thomas 
of Louisville before a congressional com- 
mittee in 1888. 

Consumption of liquors in 1892 was of 
1,961,062 gallons of domestic spirits, dis- 
tilled from grapes, peaches, and apples ; 95,- 
187,385 gallons distilled from cereals and 
molasses ; 1,179,671 gallons imported—in all 
98,328,118 gallons, or 1.50 proof gallons 
per capita of the population. Of domestic 
wines, omitting those obtained from the 
smaller fruits, the consumption (estimated) 
was of 23,033, 493, and of imported, 5,434,367 
—in all of 28,467,860 gallons or .44 gallon 
per capita. Of domestic malt liquors the 
quantity consumed was 984,515,414, and of 
imported, 2,980,809—in -all 987,496,223 gal- 
lons, or 15.10 gallons per capita. The total 
consumption of wines, distilled and fer- 
mented liquors, was 1,114,292,201 gallons, or 
17.04 gallons per capita, being only .12 per 
gallon less than the consumption of the pre- 
vious year, which was the highest on record. 
That of 1893 was probably higher still. 

About 1o per cent should be deducted from 
this aggregate and individual consumption, 
leaving 15.33 gallons for fer capita consump- 
tion, according to the result of inquiries 
made in 1887 by W. F. Switzler, chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, who said :—‘‘ James A. 
Webb & Son of New York, a firm receiving 
and handling most of the spirits used in the 
arts and manufactures in this country . 
declared that ‘the proportion of distilled 
spirits so used will not exceed 10 per cent of 
the whole production,’ and that ‘go per cent 
of the whole product retained in the United 
States for consumption throughout the year 
is used as a beverage, and is designated 
as rye, or Bourbon whisky, gin, proof 
spirits, pure spirits, French spirits, and 
high proof spirits.’’’ This proportion of 
annual distillation assigned to the arts and 
manufactures is, by experts, held to be an 
overestimate. No account is taken of fer- 
mented liquors, for they are used only as 
beverages. 

Extreme difficulty attaches to any en- 
deavor to estimate correctly the amount of 
capital invested in the different branches of 


the liquor traffic, because of the lack of 
authentic data. In 1880 the census report 
was of $91,208,224 invested in the manu- 
facture of malt liquors, $22,247,595 of dis- 
tilled liquors, and $2,581,910 of various bev- 
erages :—in all of $118,037,729. In Decem- 
ber, 1890, 82 breweries had a stated capitali- 
zation of $81,000,000. Those not reported 
doubtless had a capitalization of not less 
than $100,000,000. In 1888 the capital stock 
of the Distillers’ and Cattle Feeders’ Trust 
was $30,000,000. This was not inclusive 
of the capital of southern, or of northern 
‘fine whisky,’’ or of molasses, or of more 
than 3,000 fruit distilleries. In 1890 the 
capital invested in vineyards and wine-cel- 
lars in the United States was said by the 
New York Suz to be $155,000,000. How 
much capital is invested in the wholesale 
and retail departments is matter of con- 
jecture. The number of dealers in 1893 was 
240,125. If the capital of each averaged 
$2,000, the aggregate of all was $480,250,000; 
if $3,000—$720,375,000, if $4,000—$960, 500, - 
ooo. An estimate of $1,000,000,000 invested 
in the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
beverages, and including the capital of hop 
and barley growers, maltsters, coopers, bot- 
tlers, apparatus makers, and hotel proprie- 
tors, is not only conservative, but very much 
under the real unascertainable aggregate. 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Commissioner 
of Labor, kindly furnishes the following pre- 
liminary report on the manufacture of liquors 
in the United States during the census year 
1890 :— 
Number of Capital not in- 
establishments cluding value of 
reporting. hired property. 
Liquors, distilled,.... 440 $ 31,006,176 
. a 232,471,290 
i 51792, 783 
The annual cost, direct and indirect, of the 
drink traffic to the people of the United 
States is positively appalling, and cannot be 
much if any less, and very probably more, 
than $2,000,000,000. The 98,328,118 gallons 
of distilled spirits consumed in 1892; or 
88,495,307, deducting 10 per cent for use 
in arts and manufactures, at $6 per gallon 
cost $530,971,842 ; the 987,496,223 gallons, or 
31,854,716 barrels of beer, at $18 per barrel, 
cost $573,384,888 ; the 75,000,000 (estimated) 
gallons of domestic wine at $2 per gallon, 
cost $150,000,000 ; the imported liquors sold 
at retail for at least twice their appraised 
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value, or $30,295,668,—saying nothing of 
cider, ‘‘moonshine’’ whisky, etc.—make a 
grand total of $1,284,652,398. Other esti- 
mates are lower, but this seems to be strictly 
warrantable, as does also the estimate that 
the direct cost of the drink bill is larger 
by $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 every consecu- 
tive year. 

For this enormous expenditure the nation 
receives nothing of real value, but on the 
contrary loses at least as much more from its 
effects. The ‘‘Annual Report of the New 
York State Board of Charities ’’ shows an ex- 
penditure during the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1893, for charitable, correc- 
tional, and reformatory purposes as fol- 
lows :— 


State institutions $ 3,827,912.90 
County and city institutions 
Incorporated benevolent institu- 


12,938, 160.44 
$20,407,982,94 


How much of this outlay is due to drink- 
ing habits cannot beclearly determined. An 
estimate of $10,000,000 for pauperism, and 
$10,000,000 for insanity in the republic, caused 
by drunkenness, is not extravagant, 


The 
cost of crime incited by drink is not less than 
$60,000,000, and of sickness brought on by the 
same deleterious agent is not less than $120,- 
000,000; while the losses from depreciation 
of property, gambling, prostitution, impair- 
ment of earning power due to intemperance, 
and also from perversion of labor that might 
be productive of real values into production 
of real and terrible injuries to the entire peo- 
ple will raise the frightful aggregate of indi- 
rect cost to more than $1,250,000,000. Deduct 
from this the $94,720,260 paid in the fiscal 
year 1893 for taxes on the distillation and sale 
of spirits, and the $32,548,983 for taxes on 
fermentation and sale of malt liquors, under 
the Internal Revenue laws : deduct also $60,- 
031,250 paid by the 240,125 wholesale and re- 
tail liquor dealers in the United States, at the 
average rate of $250 each, into the state and 
local treasuries,—in all $187,300,493, and the 
remainder still exceeds the sum of $1,000,000, - 
000. Divide the $2,200,000,000 of indirect cost 
imposed upon the nation, by its roughly esti- 
mated number of 70,000,000, and the damage 
inflicted by the liquor curse is seen to be 
somewhat more than $31.42 every year for 
every man, woman, and child. 

Christianity aims, and cannot but aim, at 
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the extinction of this stupendous evil. To 
give prompt effect to its purposes, knowledge 
of the forces originating, defending, and fos- 
tering the liquor traffic is indispensable. 
Among the originative forces are the ab- 
normal physical condition of the majority of 
men, the craving for stimulants, love of illu- 
sion, desire for congenial society, custom of 
treating, fashionable folly of drinking at fes- 
tivities, and medical prescriptions. Greed of 
gain is no insignificant factor. Profit to the 
retailer is from 200 per cent upward. To 
seize this the callous and vicious set at naught 
all considerations of religion and morality, 
recklessly defy the law, and do what in them 
lies to corrupt, rob, and murder civil society. 

Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular (New 
York, February 10, 1889) concedes the truth 
of these charges, and says: ‘‘ We see the retail 
liquor business dragged down to the level of 
the bawdy house, and little hells are operated 
in public places under legal licenses, but we 
offer no remedy.’’ ‘‘ Never try to defend the 
saloon,’”’ is the shrewd advice of a saloon 
political manager. Only those who call good 
evil, and evil good, will attempt it. The 
wealthy brewers and British syndicates 
who push the poisonous traffic are equally 
obnoxious to the charge. In them Gehazi 
and Judas survive—Achan and Ahab in their 
wretched tools. 

Among the forces defending this Titanic 
Tartarism are the ignorance, indifference, 
prejudice, selfish indulgence, and misan- 
thropy of the higher classes. Inertia and op- 
position are not so hurtful as formerly, but 
should be converted into intense co-opera- 
tion and active philanthropy. The re- 
spectability of the liquor iniquity is only a 
tradition. Popular opinion sternly ostracises 
it. In proportion to general change of atti- 
tude toward it, the traffickers have waxed 
more insolent, cunning, clannish, vigilant, 
and resourceful. They are thoroughly organ- 
ized, politically powerful, enormously rich, 
and wholly unscrupulous. Free lunches, 
billiards, cards, pool tables, newspapers, mu- 
sic, theatricals, and (O shame, where is thy 
blush ?) prostitutes are associated with their 
establishments. Mephistopheles tasks his 
resources to the uttermost in their aid. 

In 1862, under pressure of the Civil War, 
Congress taxed the brewers $1 per barrel of 
beer (the present rate) produced. This sug- 
gested organization of the United States 
Brewers’ Association, which in 1887-8 manu- 
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factured 78.4 per cent of the entire beer prod- 
ucts. Congress also taxed the distillers 20, 
then 60, 150, 200, 50, 70, 90 cents (the present 
rate) per gallon consecutively. This brought 
the ‘‘ whisky men,” keen-witted, aggressive, 
and secretive, into mutual consultation. 
The Distillers and Cattle Feeders’ Trust, 
formed at Chicago on May 10, 1887, is an 
outgrowth. The National Protective Associ- 
ation of brewers, distillers, and wholesale 
liquor-dealers, founded in Chicago, October 
18 and 19, 1886, represents all branches of the 
“‘tradé.”’ It and the United States Brewers’ 
Association, together with the Wine and 
Spirit Traders’ Society of New York, repre- 
sents the liquor trafficin politics. Watchful, 
disciplined, arrogant, employing skillful lob- 
byists with unlimited resources, and men of 
commanding ability and great influence as 
special representatives in both Houses of 
Congress, they have largely directed, if not 
controlled, the national legislation in their 
own interests. 

‘“‘Do you deny,” asks 7he Wine and Spirit 
Gazette, ‘‘that the liquor vote controls the 
situation in this state ?’’—New York. An il- 
literate barkeeper holds the balance of power 
in the Senate, and a brewer represents the 
state in the United States Senate. Albany, 
its capital, is despotically ruled by the saloon. 
So is Kings County, including the great city 
of Brooklyn. In New York City twenty 
brewers, distillers, and wholesale liquor deal- 
ers are said to own nearly 5,000 of the 7,783 
saloons (April, 1893), paying license fees of 
about $1,500,000. This concentration of own- 
ership in the hands of a few liquor lords less- 
ens the number, and also the cost of running 
the saloons, while it increases trade and 
profit. Only one city in the state, according 
to the last ‘‘ Report of the Board of Excise,” 
has fewer saloons in proportion to population 
than New York. There they number 4.32 
per 1,000, while in other cities the proportion 
gradually rises to the maximum of nearly 
20 per 1,000. The liquor barons, of course, 
control the votes of the 5,000, more or less, 
knights who manage their property, and of 
the 40,000, more or less, retainers feeding and 
swilling at their bars. The political possi- 
bilities latent in these nearly 50,000 votes are 
coextensive with the city, the state, the 
nation, and the world. Morris Tekulsky 
(clarum et venerabile nomen), president of 
the Liquor-Dealers’ Association, with its 10,- 
000 saloons and 50,000 votes—embodying all 
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that is vilest and worst in human nature— 
behind him, arrogantly confounds his Circean 
rout with the people, defies the law, vaunts 
independence of party, and boasts in the 
spirit, if not in the language of the news- 
paper just quoted that ‘‘the liquor vote of 
this state, a good deal more than 120,000 
strong, can, if it will, control all legislation at 
Albany. It is the balance of power between the 
two parties. It can make or unmake major- 
ities. Properly led, it can elect any set of men 
it pleases. It is, therefore, in a position to 
exercise far greater power and influence than 
does the Prohibition party.”” Pennsylvania 
is in slightly more tolerable predicament. 

The liquor baronage, selfishly preying upon 
the American commonwealth, by assessment 
upon the wealth of its own members com- 
mands resources that enable it to pay princely 
fees to unprincipled lawyers, and to expend 
enormous sums in anti-prohibition cam- 
paigns. There is nothing too petty or too 
ponderous that it will not pay liberally to 
overthrow, if inimical to its sway. 

One wholesale liquor firm in Philadelphia 
contributed $38,000, the city $200,000, the 
state $1,000,000, New York brewers $100,- 
ooo, and the National Protective Associ- 
ation large donations to defeat the Amend- 
ment campaign of 1889 in Pennsylvania. In 
Rhode Island in the same year $31,000 were 
paid to manipulate the newspapers, and 
$6,000 for the services of a single politician. 
Nebraska and other states present similar 
records. Inall these disbursements the liquor 
traffic yields to the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. ‘‘All that [such]a man hath will he 
give for life.’’ Jod2:4. Satan knows his own, 
but not the Lord’s children. The drink bar- 
onage owns about 12 per cent of the national, 
and in New York about 13 percent of the state 
electorate. One and three quarters of a mil- 
lion of voters are its imbruted and profligate 
slaves—more cohesive and changeless in 
their peculiar politics than the most solid of 
Souths. 

The Chinese government has refused to lay 
a tax upon opium, because that would coun- 
tenance the sale of it, although large revenue 
might be derived from such an impost. The 
Ti-Pings stringently prohibited the use of the 
baleful drug. Contrast these examples with 
that of the United States government in pro- 
viding ‘‘ for the common defense and the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States’? by drawing 
annually $127,269,243, and that of the sev- 
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eral states in drawing yearly $58,804,250 in 
taxes from a traffic that mulcts the entire 
people more than $2,000,000,000 every year. 
The brewer’s proverb about “saving at the 
spigot and wasting at the bunghole”’ has ap- 
plicability here. Yet the commissioner of 
internal revenue in 1890 was ‘“‘gratified’’ 
that receipts had ‘‘exceeded” his ‘‘esti- 
mates.’”? In 1872 an official representative of 
the government said to the Brewers’ Conven- 
tion in New York: ‘‘ Let us take no back- 
ward step. I say we—for I am with you. 
The commissioner of internal revenue is with 
you. The president is with you.” Evidence 
that the brewing ‘“‘industry’’ is fostered by the 
Federal Government is painfully abundant. 
For the clergy, the temperance advocates, 
the women of the land, it has only scurrility 
and hatred ; for the government that pampers 
its business only fawning and servility—so 
long as it pampers. When the government 
is recalcitrant, it is brutal and malignant. 
To any ‘‘ Commission of Inquiry Concerning 
the Liquor Traffic’? it is full of deadly hos- 
tility. It prefers night and darkness, and 
finds many sympathizers, especially in the 
House of Representatives. Congress can in- 
vestigate the plague of grasshoppers, cattle 
disease, and Russian thistle, but under the 
tyranny of the liquor baronage is not permit- 
ted to inquire into a plague worse than the 
Egyptian ten compressed into one. 

Such is the pestilence walking in darkness, 
and exhibiting its awful ravages under the 
light of the sun, which they antagonize and 
hope to vanquish. Washington’s task— 
Bolivar’s—Garibaldi’s—was child’s play com- 
pared with this. Who is sufficient for the 
enterprise? That the Bible and the Christ 
of the Bible are with the temperance army in 
its warfare goes without saying. So with 
the example and influence of all godly souls. 
So with all the great moral reformers. 

John Wesley in 1744 was as much ahead of 
his time in relation to liquor drinking and 
the liquor traffic as in relation tothe ‘‘sum 
of all villainies.’’ ‘You see the wine when it 
sparkles in the cup, and are going to drink 
it,’ said he. ‘‘I say there is poison in it, and 
therefore beg you to throw it away.’’ In 1760 
he said, ‘‘ All who sell liquors in the common 
way to any that will buy are poisoners. They 
murder his majesty’s subjects by the whole- 
sale; neither does their eye pity or spare. 
They drive them to hell like sheep. And 
what is their gain? Is it not the blood of 
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these men? Who, then, would envy their 
large estates and sumptuous palaces? A 
curse isin the midst of them. Thecurse of 
God is in their gardens, their groves—a fire 
that burns to the nethermost hell. Blood, 
blood is there ! The foundation, the floors, the 
walls, the roof, are stained with blood.’’ Had 
prohibition been before the public then, he 
would have been among the foremost leaders. 

His spiritual descendants hold that honored 
position now, and with fewexceptions regard 
the liquor traffic as so utterly pernicious that 
the only proper attitude of Christians toward 
it ‘‘is that of relentless hostility,’’ and that 
‘it can never be legalized without sin. No 
temporary device for regulating it can become 
a substitute for prohibition. License, high or 
low, ts vicious in principle and powerless as a 
vemedy.’’ To this position all the churches 
are advancing. So are the wage-workers, of 
whom the largest body in the land refused to 
admit bartenders into membership. All the 
states have adopted restrictive, and many 
of them prohibitive, measures. The govern- 
ment of the United States in relation to the 
Indians, scientific temperance instruction 
in national seminaries, and the African rum 
trade has moved in the same direction. Pres- 
idents, vice presidents, secretaries, and wives 
of presidents have been outspoken in con- 
demnation of allthings appertaining to the 
liquor plague. The decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States are adverse to it, 
and affirm the right of the people to prohibit 
it altogether. The victory of Col. E. F. Ritter 
in the case of Haggard vs. Stehlin in the In- 
diana Supreme Court, which declares saloons 
to be nuisances when damages to adjacent 
property, is a portent that fills the souls of 
public poisoners with dismay. Such portents 
multiply. 

What is imperatively needed by prohi- 
bitionists is full and correct knowledge of the 
cancerous and bloody evil with which they con- 
tend—the instruction of the people in homes, 
schools, and churches, in all that pertains to 
the controversy, by means of lectures, ser- 
mons, pamphlets, newspapers and books— 
living examples of abstinent prohibitionism— 
moral suasion—churchly discipline—legal en- 
forcement—legislation somewhat ahead of 
public sentiment—organization for perma- 
nent estoppel of the manufacture, importa- 
tion, and sale of intoxicating liquors as bev- 
erages—unshrinking faith—and, above all, 
the mind and heart of the Christ. 








OPPOSITES. 


BY GEORGE NEWELL LOVEJOY. 


N OT always the radiant blush of morn 
Foretelleth the beauty of day ; 

Not always the bud with never a thorn, 
Holdeth the splendor of May. 


Not always the thought that haunteth us 
With its ceaseless witching stress, 

Is the thought, indeed, most generous, 
That comes with the power to bless. 


Not always the sunny face declares 
The joy that it hints the while : 

His heart may be heaviest whose face wears, 
Strange as it seemeth, a smile. 


Not always does rest bring sweet surcease 
Of woe to the troubled soul ; 

Only the soul with itself at peace, 
Knoweth of peace the whole. 


Not always he who holds Love’s creed, 
Disciples Christ above ; 

Only the doer’s gracious deed 
Mirrors the heart of Love. 


FAMOUS ENGLISH PREACHERS. 


BY THE REV. S. PARKES CADMAN. 


EAN STANLEY was to me only a 
boyish memory. I saw him once 
away back in the seventies, and I re- 

call with what reverence we school lads looked 
upon the famous Dean is his flowing robes, 
as our master whispered that he had been the 
great Arnold’s pet scholar at Rugby, and on 
speech days there he was wont to fairly stag- 
ger beneath the weight of prizes. 

His successor in the affections of the Eng- 
lish people was Canon Henry Parry Liddon. 
Not that Liddon possessed Stanley’s breadth 
and cathglicity of spirit, for he was a High 
Churchman, facile princeps of that school, 
while Stanley was the Broad Churchman, 
par excellence. Viddon was very little out- 
side hischurch. Stanley, the accomplished 
diplomat and courtier, made himself felt 
everywhere. But Liddon’s pre-eminent gifts 
asa preacher, his superbly chaste spiritual 
eloquence, made him beloved, not only for his 
splendid and charming personal character, 
but for the effectiveness of his pulpit minis- 
try. 

All differences of caste and creed were 
forgotten when one sat beneath Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s dome to hear Liddon preach. 
I went with a great multitude in 1888 to en- 
joy that privilege, which is now nolonger ours. 
Gathered there were the leaders in thought 


and action, the master workmen of the na- 
tion, and many representatives of the great 
daughter nation of the West. No minister 
in London had so ample an opportunity to 
move the minds which move the world as 
Canon Liddon possessed that afternoon. 

Gounod said the musical service at St. 
Paul’s was the finest artistic worship in 
Europe. Certainly it inspired one then as al- 
ways. Butthe soul and center of all was the 
preacher and the sermon. When the Canon 
left his stall, the signs of age and weariness 
made him bow and walk slowly as with an ef- 
fort almost painful. He ascended the pulpit 
and faced his hearers. Few, if any, preachers 
in the world looked upon so large an audience 
that day. He used manuscript, but almost 
imperceptibly. His finished classical scholar- 
ship was evident in every movement, tone, 
and pronunciation. ‘The first part of the dis- 
course was a marshaling of forces. The sec- 
ond an analytical discussion of the same, the 
third and greatest an infusion into the whole 
of an energy of heart and intellect in every 
worthy manifestation of both. This caused 
the preacher to forget his notes, and the 
hearer to forget his existence. 

Thisis not exaggeration ; itis an elementary 
tribute to Liddon’s power; the power of a 
modern prophet who, like Ezekiel of old, had 























seen visions of God. When he ceased to 
speak, we gradually grew disenchanted and 
retreated again to time and sense with an ef- 
fort which caused an audible sigh to run 
through the vast concourse. 

As the Canon returned to hisstall he passed 
so near I could have touched his robes. The 
step was no longer hesitant, the form was 
erect. His afflatus remained upon him, as 
it does upon all who heard him then, and 
now believe that 

‘‘He wears a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man can weave him.”’ 


The English Episcopal church has often 
been accused of a marked deficiency in the 
pulpit. The rank and file of her 
clergy do not always redeem 
the reproach, but let it be 
said that in every age of 
her history she has pro- 
duced pulpit orators of 
a given type, and that 
type a most excellent 
one, who have worth- 
ily maintained her 
high claims as ‘the 
English church, at 
any rate from the 
standpoint of preach- 
ing. Probably any 
consensus of opinion 
from all trustworthy 
guides would practical- 
ly unite in giving Henry 
Parry Liddon the chief 
place among Anglican 
church preachers of this 
century. 

The popular rector of St. 
Margaret’s at Westminster, 
Canon Farrar, is doubtless better known to 
many American readers than was Canon 
Liddon. His voluminous writings, his 
friendship with Bishop Phillips Brooks, his 
pleasantly remembered visits to the United 
States, have caused us to look upon him as 
an old and valued acquaintance. 

I heard Canon Farrar preach on several oc- 
casions during my student days, always in 
his own church, beneath the shadow of the 
Abbey which has become the most sacred spot 
in Anglo-Saxondom. His style is literary to 
the last degree and, in places, a mosaic of 
well-chosen quotations. The saying goes 
that Farrar could have been a bishop had he 
been a more ‘‘ safe’? man. That word is dread- 
F-May 
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fully expressive in England when used in the 
negative sense, as in his case, and affirma- 
tively has made a charitable mantle for much 
mediocrity in high places. 

Many of Canon Farrar’s public utterances 
are the efforts of a dying cause as faras his 
church party is concerned. He is among the 
last and ablest of the Broad Churchmen, while 
the High Church movement, evolved out of 
the stormy days of the Tractarian period fifty 
years ago, is in the ascendant. 

His ubiquitous scholarship, literary ac- 
tivity, and extensive services to public 
education and temperance have kept him to 
the front. They made him assistant master 

at Harrow from 1854 to ’71; head 

master of Marlborough College 
from ’71 to ’76; select 
preacher at Cambridge, his 
Alma Mater, and chaplain 
to the queen. He was 

Hulsean lecturer in 

1870, and Bampton 

lecturer in 1885. He 

received his present 
installment at West- 
minster in 1876, and 
as the most inter- 
esting personality 
associated to-day with 
the Abbey, he is of 
more service than if 
his career were ended 
by his being made a 
bishop. 

Dr. Parker’s church, 
known as the City Temple, 
is the resort of many stran- 
gers in London. On Thurs- 
days his noon-day congre- 
gation is largely composed of clergymen 
and business men, and is the religious phe- 
nomenon of the metropolis. He has gathered 
and kept it for a quarter ofa century. 

I remember a famous cartoon which hada 
wide circulation some years ago, and in this 
amusing picture Dr. Parker was represented 
as seated inside a little box, his enormous 
head of hair all bristling, and protruding 
through the lid, while from his mouth ran the 
message, ‘‘Steam preaching done here.’’ 

I was anxious to hear or see (which you 
will) some of this vapory proclamation. A 
cabbie who reminded one very much of the 


late Mr. Samuel Weller, Jr., drove me down ° 


Holborn to the Temple. 
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‘‘Parkur ’s on deck, sur,’’ said he, ‘‘ and 
Farrur ’s hat the Habbey. Yer pays yer 
money and takes yer chice.”’ 

“I think I’ll hear the Doctor,’ 

‘*Then it ’s Joey, sur?’’ 

“Tea.” 

And with this reference to the City Temple’s 
pastor, we whirled away. 

The City Temple stands upon ground very 
sacred to Nonconformity. Charterhouse 
Square, where Richard Baxter died Dec. 8, 
1691, is only alittle distance to the right. 
Snow Hill can be seen from the front entrance 
door of the Temple, and on Snow Hill John 
Bunyan died. Immediately behind thechurch 
is the far-famed site of the old Fleet Prison, 
whence Bishop Hooper went forth to burn 
rather than recant. 

The Doctor gave a remarkably impressive 
deliverance of the Lord’s Prayer and the Les- 
sons. This sermon was one of the series he 
has published in the People’s Bible, and there- 
fore of an expository character. It revealed 
his strength as a 
preacher. There was 
a wealth of dramat- 
ically conceived il- 
lustrations delivered 
in a somewhat trag- 
‘ical manner and 
with the powerful 
aid of a deep bass 
voice. Somebody 
once said in a mo- 
ment of spleen that 
the Doctor made ac- 
cent and emphasis 
do duty for original- 
ity. They scarcely 
supplant, but they 
surely assist, his 
noteworthy efforts. 
Yet there were mo- 
ments when his dis- 
course was quick 
with intellectual 
strength, and this 
holds true of the 
many occasions on 
which I heard him. 
He has a happy gift 
of flooding familiar scenes and sayings with a 
fresh and often surprising light. The defects 
of his excellences are apparent. His mascu- 
line robust style sometimes savors of coarse- 
ness. But no unprejudiced mind willlay un- 
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due stress upon this or some other spots on 
the luminary of the City Temple. 

Dr. Parker has a favorite school of preach- 
ing—the expository school, and the promi- 
nence he has given this once neglected and 
all important branch of homiletics should 
earn him the warmest thanks of lovers of the 
truth. His expositions are marked by com- 
prehensiveness of grasp and graphical deline- 
ation. 

He seemed to me to be at his best when he 
impersonated and held a dialogue between 
himself and his opponents. There was an 
epigrammatic terseness and a sardonic humor 
in his sermons which kept the procession of 
ideas moving. 

I shall not trouble the reader with the old 
time stories concerning the Doctor’s abnormal 
development of the ego. Doubtless many of 
them are but flotsam-and jetsam of gossip. 
He is proud of the fact that he is a Tynesider. 
I heard him refer to this so often that I con- 
cluded I should know his exact birthplace. 

Perhaps the reader 
may feel interested 
enough to wish to 
know that Dr. Jo- 
seph Parker was born 
at Hexham, County 
of Northumberland, 
on April 9, 1830. He 
became pastor of the 
Congregational 
Church at Banbury 
in 1853, of Caven- 
dish Chapel, Man- 
chester, in 1859, and 
is now completing 
his twenty-fifth year 
in London. Nearly 
all the Doctor’s 
works have been 
published in this 
country. His book 
“Ecce Deus’’ first 
introduced him here. 
His visit in 1873 pro- 
duced a marked im- 
pression which cul- 
minated in the mag- 
nificent address he 
delivered at Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
church, New York City. His succeeding 
visit, when he pronounced the eulogy of 
Henry Ward Beecher, was a disappointment 
to many of his friends. It was marred by 
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what I can but call the growing eccentricities 
of Dr. Parker’s genius. 

The two tribunes of the English people 
were John Bright in 
political govern. 
ment and Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon as 
the champion of 
Puritan faith. When 
the latter came to 
London in 1854, a 
lad of twenty, the 
newspapers prophe- 
sied a short-lived ca- 
reer for the ‘‘ young 
Essex bumpkin.”’ 
The facts of his 
record have made 
that an unfulfilled 
prophecy. Five 
years after his ad- 
vent in the metropo- 
lis he had made such 
a showing that it 
was necessary to 
build the huge Tab- 
ernacle where he 
reigned supreme for 
more than thirty 
years, years filled 
with widening circles of growing usefulness 
and extended fame. 

The first time I saw his burly form and large 
farmerlike face crowned with a shock of gray 
and ungovernable hair, I was reminded of 
what some one said concerning Bright,—‘‘ If 
he had not been a Friend he would have been 
a pugilist.”’ 

He leaned heavily upon his hand while 
preaching, for he was crippled with gout in 
later years. There was atwinkle of honest mer- 
riment in his eye, and asmile flickered around 
his full and large, but not coarse mouth. 
The sermon dealt with the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. He showed most clearly the 
suitability of the institution as a memorial 
and entered a characteristic protest amount- 
ing attimes to a denunciation against the 
more churchly modes of its administration. 

‘‘No priestly hand can pop the bread into 
our mouth,’’ saidhe. A young Oxford curate 
sat near me who seemed a little uneasy as 
the Archbishop (may his dust pardon the title) 
of Nonconformity dealt out the doctrine of 
Sibbes, and Goodwin, andothers of his revered 
Puritan ancestors. 


The late Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon. 


I afterwards heard Mr. Spurgeon indulge 
in some very bitter remarks concerning 
certain of his brethren of the Baptist church 
who, as he thought, 
had erred in mat- 
ters of faith. It was 
a little painful to me 
to listen, but the 
majority of his hear- 
ers were delighted 
and openly showed 
it. Speaking as a 
student of theology, 
I am compelled to 
say that in our 
circle Mr. Spurgeon 
lost ground during 
recent years. He 
seemed to us very 
much to resemble 
those British peers 
who gain their titles 
by ardent radicalism 
and go to the High- 
er House to vote 
against the powers 
that madethem. In 
his early days Mr. 
Spurgeon was an 
ardent reformer, 
and even his doctrinal tendencies were 
looked upon with suspicion. But, like Luth- 
er, he was at heart conservative, and both 
he and his famous contemporary, Mr. 
Bright, did not advance in later life. They 
simply marked time or became in a measure, 
retrogressive. 

The total rejection of the best and safest 
results of modern criticism, the refusal to 
reconstruct preconceived notions, those dar- 
ing enemies of truth, even when facts dis- 
puted them, lessened Mr. Spurgeon’s hold 
upon our thinking, but not upon our hearts. 
He was to every young preacher in England 
the model herald of the Gospel in its saving 
simplicity. It was rather hard for extreme 
High Churchmen to have to admit that 
when he died the mourning millions of the 
English-speaking race had lost their real, if 
not their historical, episcopos. 

The city of Birmingham, England, is prac- 
tically beneath the control of Joseph Cham- 
berlain and Dr. R. W. Dale. Dr. Dale is the 
successor of John Angell James, a famous 
Congregational pastor in the time of our 
fathers. His scholastic acquirements are of 
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a first-rate nature, and the Carr’s Lane pulpit 
is a national institution. Dr. Dale has made 
it that, by his sturdy genius and manifold 
ability. His sermons are pointed, practical, 
and full not only of a knowledge of the other 
world, but also of a very accurate acquaint- 
ance with this. The Doctor always impress- 
es one as standing far above his work, and 
saying much less than he could say, if he 
chose to say it. Calm and dispassionate, he 
is at times almost sluggish in his pulpit 
movements, but the excellent English, the 
solidity of the arguments, and the masculine 
intellect, give forth an eloquence truly elo- 
quent, not disfigured by tinsel ornaments. 
His great efforts, when with strong and 
steady pinion he flies beyond even the 
higher realms of thought and feeling, are 
scattered in many places along his life’s 
pathway. When England and Russia were 
about loosing the war-dogs from their 
leashes, and the search for a _ scientific 


frontier in Afghanistan had brought the two 
nations to the straining point, Dr. Dale’s 
sermon upon the situation, delivered in his 
church at Birmingham one Sunday evening, 
vibrated through the United Kingdom, and 
brought the light of reason to bear upon a 


dark and troubled controversy. It spake 
out against the Tory Jingoism which has 
plunged Britain into many useless conflicts, 
and will do so again unless carefully 
watched. 

In his conception of the duties and privi- 
leges of citizenship, and the place of civic 
ethics in pulpit ministrations, Dr. Dale is 
more American than English. He has 
delivered the Yale Lectures on Preaching 
here, and they are widely read and appre- 
ciated. His book on the Atonement is, 
without doubt, one of the most weighty 
deliverances on a difficult and reverent sub- 
ject which the Christian church possesses. 
In those parts of the book where he discusses 
the relation of our Lord to the human race, 
Dr. Dale displays a sagacity of penetration 
almost sublime. 

I heard him preach a characteristic sermon 
from Heb. X., 36, in 1885, as near as I can 
recall, and his sermon before the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society at Great Queen Street, 
London, in 1886, followed upon another 
equally great given by Dr. A. M. Fairbairn 
two years before. 

This is a good opportunity to introduce 
the principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
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Dr. Andrew Martin Fairbairn is a Scotch- 
man, as his name implies. He was born 
at Edinburgh, Nov. 4, 1838, graduated 
from that university in 1860, has stud- 
ied theology under Dorner, was Muir lec- 
turer upon the science of religion 1878-83, 
and became principal of Mansfield in 1886. 
His book entitled ‘‘Studies in the Life of 
Christ”? is a fair specimen of Fairbairn’s 
pulpit style. He rejoices in antithetical sen- 
tences, finished portraitures, and rhythmic 
processions of words 2 /a Macaulay. His 
special field of work is the philosophy and 
history of religion. 

His contact with the scholastic institutions 
of this country led to the establishment 
last year of a summer school in theology at 
Oxford, based upon the Chautauqua system. 

Dr. Fairbairn is anything but the stereo- 
typed dry-as-dust ossified theological profess- 
or. He stood in the Great Queen Street 
church, London, one weekday morning in 
May, 1887, a man medium of stature, with 
sandy hair, a scattered beard, and a Scotch 
accent. He read his text, ‘‘The love of 
Christ constraineth us,’’ and, closing the 
Book, commenced his discourse. There was 
no manuscript ; the ideas poured forth in 
a torrent. Staid conservative preachers 
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shouted and wept like children, while we 
young students in the galleries scarcely 
knew whether we were in the body or out of 
the body. He seemed to have read a book in 
order that he might utter a sentence. Every 
period was crowned with a tremendous 
climax, when pent up feeling refused to 
be longer restrained. Even after the space 
of six yearsI can still see the preacher and 
the scene, and hear the living voice which 
has left its indestructible message in the 
heart. 

There are a number of excellent judges of 
preaching upon the other side who would as- 
sign the place of premier in homiletics, both 
as a science and an art, to Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren of Manchester. He abounds in 
touches of delicate feeling and refined in- 
stinct, and his metaphors are bewitching 
fragments of the choicest kind. Enlarging 
upon the phrase, ‘‘saints in Christ,’’ the 
Doctor remarks : ‘‘Of His fullness we all re- 
ceive and grace for grace, wave upon wave, 
as the ripples press shoreward and each 
in turn pours its tribute on the beach, or as 
pulsation after pulsation makes one golden 
beam of unbroken light, strong-winged 
enough to come all the way from the sun, 
gentle enough to fall on the sensitive eyeball 
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without pain.”” In a passage of exquisite 
beauty the preacher enumerates the signs of 
the deep-lying central fire of faith toward 
Christ, and chief among them the fruitful 
vintage of brotherly love, ‘‘ for the vineyards 
bear the heaviest clusters on the slopes of 
Vesuvius.” 

Saved from drifting into sunless gulfs 
of doubt by the genial influences of the 
venerable Methodist clergyman and editor, 
Dr. Gregory, Dr. Alexander Maclaren went 
from Portland Chapel, Southampton, to 
Union Chapel, Manchester, in 1858. Since 
that date he has published sermons which 
have been a boon and a blessing to ever 
widening circles of readers, sermons which 
gain rather than lose by being printed. 

The successor to Dr. Gregory in the edi- 
torial chair of Wesleyan Methodism, the Rev. 
Dr. W. L. Watkinson, was recently mentioned 
by the British Weekly as one of the few 
pulpit geniuses extant. 

Dr. Watkinson has a little of the twang of 
a down-east Yankee. He dresses carelessly, 
and goes through the preliminary portions of 
the service with a seeming perfunctoriness 
which is not real. The man has not yet 
awaked. But he begins to speak, and his 
elastic visage lends hue and force to his play 
of wit and mastery of ironical and sarcastic 
gifts. Some of Mr. Watkinson’s sentences 
cut like a knife. It seems as though he 
sometimes blinks the argument to floor the 
man. 

He loves to attack current aspects of 
skepticism, and no one has a better popu- 
lar method of so doing. I always imagined 
that his sermons were more irritating than 
convincing to those who differed from him. 

A distinguished minister of the Wesleyan 
Methodist church and a close friend of Mr. 
Watkinson is the Rev. W. Theophilus Davi- 
son, D. D. I writethe name with reverence, 
for to no man do hundreds of Methodist 
ministers of the younger generation owe 
more than to Dr. Davison. He was 
professor of biblical exegesis and _her- 
meneutics at Richmond College for a num- 
ber of years, and now has the chair of 
theology at Handsworth College, Birming- 
ham. Dr. Davison is recognized as one of 
the best living authorities upon the vexed 
question of Old Testament criticism, and his 
acquaintance with sacred lore is really re- 
markable. His scholastic career was a bril- 
liant record from Kingswood to London 
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University. Few command more respect 
than Dr. Davison when he chooses to give 


an opinion upon technical questions relat- 
ing to the Holy Scripture and the whole 
meaning and purport of one or all of its 
documents. 

I found myself drawing comparisons be- 
tween Browning and Dr. Davison whenever 
I heard the latter preach some of his most 


remarkable sermons. He is the preacher of 


the soul, dealing with the inner issues of % 


life. Canon Farrar has said that he heard 
more than five thousand sermons as a boy, 
and forgot all save four. I heard a great 
many, and have forgotten the huge majority; 
but Dr. Davison’s discourses, of which I 
heard too few, are stamped upon my mem- 
ory. He suggests as much as he tells. 
Every sentence is pregnant, and the triumph 
of the preaching was that it set you thinking 
as perhaps you had never thought before. 
His splendid style helped toward this very 
desirable end. He visited Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Conn., last year, and Dr. Raymond 
told me afterwards what a remarkable ad- 
dress he gave there to the delight of all who 
heard him. 

The ‘‘transfiguration’’ of Methodism in 
England |—what a phrase! Mr. Stead de- 
clares that it justly describes the change 


wrought by what is known as the Forward 
Movement. And Hugh Price Hughes, that 
fiery, eloquent Welshman, is the soul of the 
Forward Movement. Mr. Hughes isa born 
platform speaker. He carries the methods 
of the debating arena and the hustings into 
the pulpit. As accumulated experience 
mellows him he will grow into greater 
power and usefulness. He is doing this 
His speech at the last British Methodist Con- 
ference was the effort of that assembly ; 
nothing equaled it. 

His work at St. James Hall, London, is, 
next to Dr. Parker’s Thursday noon serv- 
ice, the most striking triumph of religious 
aggressiveness in the city of London. He is 
eminently a brotherly. man, and he has pre- 
served that sweet sanity in spite of much 
that would have soured a smaller soul ; for 
Mr. Hughes has met with virulent opposi- 
tion from the time when, as a Richmond 
student, he threw down the gauntlet to the 
Nestor of Methodism, Dr. George Osborn. 
Only recently has his real worth become ap- 
parent to those who ten years ago, ay! and 
less than that, would have voted his expul- 
sion from his church. 

The two great bishops of the Anglican 
Church, Wescott and Lightfoot, have ex- 
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ercised a great influence on Mr. Hughes’ life 
and teaching. 

Personal loyalty to Christ through faith, 
the sacredness of life’s whole course to the 
Christian, the church, not as an end, but a 
means, leading to the final and ultimate 
reign of Christ,—these are the favorite pro- 
nouncements of the ever-popular Celt who 
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IgI 
crowds St. James every Sunday evening. 

The restless energy of the man has made 
him everything, preacher, lecturer, agitator, 
politician, and editor, and he does most 
of these very well, considering their variety. 
He is the dashing Murat of the armies of the 
Lord, with a slight tendency to develop 
some much needed skill in diplomacy. 


ELECTRICITY. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN TROWBRIDGE. 
Of Harvard University. 


OT long since I met the Autocrat of 
N the Breakfast Table, and he asked me 

how soon he could go to the corner 
grocery and get a pint of horse power. Un- 
fortunately I could not give him any definite 
hope of such a consummation, for a horse 
power cannot yet be obtained in the small 
compass of a pint measure, and the corner 
grocery is not yet in a position to retail elec- 
tricity. 

The lightest and most portable form of pro- 
ducing electricity which I know isa glass tube 
made from uranium glass which is partially 
filled with mercury and is then exhausted. 
When this tube is shaken in the dark it be- 
comes luminous, so bright indeed that one 
can read a watch dial by means of it. Sucha 
tube can be used with great effect in mys- 
terious seances, for one who had never seen 
it would be completely mystified by the 
strange light which can be made to appear at 
will. The light is produced by the friction 
of the mercury on the interior walls of the 
tube. This friction produces electricity which 
illuminates the rarefied air in the tube. 

Such an electrical lamp, however, is hardly 
more powerful than certain fireflies or glow- 
worms, by which, it is said, the natives of 
tropical countries find their way through 
dense forests. We can improve immensely 
upon this electrical lamp, for we can produce 
a light equal to two or threecandles, by means 
of an electrical battery which we can carry 
about without great effort. A stronger light 
than that of two candles can be readily made 
ina portable form, but it will not last for more 
than halfan hour. 

A light of one or two candle power can be 
produced from a weight of lead of about fifteen 
pounds and it can be made to burn continu- 
ously for four or five hours. The battery which 


produces such a light is made from an oxide of 
lead, which is electrolyzed by a strong current 
of electricity. This current must run through 
the battery for six or seven hours—charging 
it. Itis nota pleasant idea to think of car- 
trying about a lamp apparatus which weighs 
fifteen pounds. Still we are consoled by the 
feeling that doubtless science some day will 
lessen our burden by discovering a lighter 
substance than lead to use for storing or 
accumulating electricity. 

Whenever I see a practical plumber light 
a candle and thrust it in among shavings 
and cobwebs between the partitions, under 
sinks in order to discover a leak, I think 
of the advantage of a portable incandescent 
lamp for this purpose; a lamp which can 
never set a fire and which can be low- 
ered into regions inaccessible to a candle. 
In a sickroom also an electrical lamp 
which can be moved from place to place, 
which can be lighted without the noise of a 
match, and from which no fire can emanate is 
much to be desired even if attached to a 
weight of fifteen pounds. There are also ama- 
teur photographers to whom a small portable 
electrical lamp would be of great convenience. 
For use in mines where dangerous accumu- 
lations of gases are feared, or for use in locat- 
ing gas leaks, such a lamp apparatus would 
find a reason for being notwithstanding its 
weight. 

I havea friend in London who carries a 
storage battery in a Gladstone bag and attaches 
the wires to a small incandescent lamp which 
formsacravat pin. Thislamp serves a double 
purpose—that of enabling him to read with 
comfort while traveling in the train, and also 
that of decoration. He told me that country 
people got out at the next station, after a 
whispered consultation, and he generally 
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had the compartment to himself. 

At the present time some oxide of lead 
seems to be the most available medium to ac- 
cumulate electricity in a small and portable 
shape. A total of fifteen pounds of weight, 
I have said, will furnish one with the means 
of p-oducing a light of two or three candle 
power for five or six hours. One however 
can reduce the weight to about six pounds if 
one does not wish a light of this intensity 
for more than an hour, lighting it for five or 
ten minutes at a time. 

In all forms of lead batteries, the process of 
charging with electricity isthe same. The 
battery plates having been first coated with 
an oxide of lead and fmmersed in dilute sul- 
phuric acid, the current from adynamo ma- 
chine is led into the battery by means of one 
of the coated plates and passing through the 
dilute sulphuric acid emerges by means of 
the other coated plate. In its progress it 


separates the liquid into oxygen and hydro- 
gen, the oxygen raises the oxide of lead on 
the plate by which the current enters the bat- 
tery to a higher oxide of lead and degrades 
the oxide on the other plate to porous me- 
tallic lead. When thecharging current is re- 
moved and the plates are connected by means 


of a wire connected with an incandescent 
lamp, thelatter glows. This current is pro- 
duced by the higher oxide reverting to its 
originalcondition. A zinc plate may be used 
for one of the coated lead plates with greater 
effect, and a more portable battery can thus 
be made, but greater care must be taken in 
making it. 

In England more attempts have been made 
to render electricity portable than in Amer- 
ica. Several years ago tricycles were pro- 
vided with storage batteries and could be seen 
running more or less successfully on level 
roads in the neighborhood of London. A 
weight of three hundred pounds—about equal 
to that of two men—could develop about one 
fifth to one sixth of a horse power when ap- 
plied to a tricycle, and could develop this after 
one charge for about threeor four hours. On 
a perfectly smooth level road therefore, such 
a vehicle could be propelled by portable elec- 
tricity. The only drawbacks consist in the 
necessity of having good roads, and in the 
expense attending the process. The cost of 
keeping such an electrical horse—counting 
repairs and electrical subsistence—would be 
at least one hundred dollars a year. 

In the application of storage batteries to 
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launches we are not troubled essentially by 
their weight and we approach an economical 
use of them ; for the power needed is compar- 
atively small and the demand is a steady one. 
Those who used the electrical launches at the 
Columbian Exposition could not fail to be de- 
lighted with the use of storage batteries in- 
stead of steam or naphtha. There was little 
noise and there was absolutely no danger from 
explosion or fire. 

The batteries in a small electric launch 
such as thoseusedat the Fair weigh from one 
to two tons, and should be capable of run- 
ning thirty or forty miles on one charge. 

Various attempts have been made to light 
railroad trains by storage batteries. For a 
while certain express trains between New 
York and Boston were lighted by storage bat- 
teries placed beneath thecars. Anideal light 
was thus produced and the danger from fire 
in case of an accident was reduced to a mini- 
mum. The batteries, however, were faulty in 
construction and their use was abandoned. 
The experiment could be repeated to-day 
with much betterchance of success, for great 
improvements have been made in storage 
cells. 

Many attempts have also been made to 
run street railway cars by storage batteries. 
It is said that certain tramways in England 
are being run economically at the present 
time by storage batteries. Such roads must 
have very few and moderate grades. There are 
also in Paris several tramways on which port- 
able electricity is used. At the present time 
storage battery cars are run on the Second 
Avenue road in New York, and with apparent 
success. The battery is nota lead storage 
battery. The plates are copper and steel, and 
the liquid is an alkaline solution and not an 
acidone. The total weight of the battery for 
each car is from twoto threetons. It must 
be said that if sufficient power can be obtained 
from this weight to propel the car fora suf- 
ficiently long time on one charge, the weight 
is not an indispensable bar to the economical 
use of such a battery in propelling street cars. 
Freedom from certain expenses connected 
with the overhead or trolley system, offset to 
a certain extent the disadvantages of weight. 

Many believe that we shall see a change 
in our electric street railways similar to that 
which took place in England in the early 
days of railroading. At onetime cars were 
drawn by means of cables which were set in 
motion by means of stationary engines very 











much in the manner of the cable cars, in 
Chicago or in New York. Then came the 
traveling engines or locomotives each with 
their own separate sources of power. In the 
old cable system a break in the cable 
brought all the cars to a standstill, but the 
individual locomotive was not dependent 
upon other locomotives and could range at 
will. At the present time an accident to the 
overhead system may bring all the cars on 
an extended section to a standstill. The 
storage battery cars, however, are independ- 
ent of each other and are similar in this 
respect to the locomotives on the steam 
roads. The advantages of the individual and 
separate sources of power—each car having 
its own source—are very evident. The only 
barrier appears to be the expense. 

The many attempts which have been made 
to run street cars by storage batteries have 
resulted in very little success. I know of 
but two apparently successful attempts, that 
now being made on the Second Avenue 
road in New York, and the one made at Mil- 
ford, Massachusetts. The road at the latter 
place was run by an improved type of lead 
battery. The road was about three miles 
long, the roadbed a very poor one, and 
there were many grades, some ten per cent 
ones. Nevertheless the ordinary street car, 
heavily loaded, was easily propelled on one 
charge of the battery a distance equivalent to 
twenty-five to thirty miles, at an expense 
closely approaching that of horses. 

At first the enthusiastic advocates of the 
overhead system known as the trolley 
claimed an economy over the use of horses of 
thirty percent. After awhile this estimate 
fell to twenty-five per cent, and now the 
best authorities believe that the overhead 
system is near the expense of the old horse 
power method. Of course it has certain 
great advantages over the employment of 
horses, but if the entire outlay in plant, con- 
struction, and repairs is considered it is be- 
lieved by competent authorities that the 
expense of the system will closely approxi- 
mate to that of horses. In order that elec- 
trical railroads may not exceed the cost of 
the old horse railroads, greater care must be 
taken than has in many cases been taken 
to run them economically, for the repair 
account, by reason of defective electrical 
engineering, can easily make them far more 
expensive than the old horse roads. On ac- 
count of the great fluctuations of power 
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which result from the unequal demands 
made by the various cars in starting and 
stopping, fluctuations necessarily incidental 
to the connected overhead system, a great 
racking of the engines results at the power 
houses, and this is very serious from a me- 
chanical point of view. 

The rush and enthusiasm which character- 
ized the rapid introduction of the trolley or 
overhead system must give way to a calm 
consideration of the inevitable deterioration 
of the electric plant and of the losses inherent 
in the electrical transmission of power by 
means of an overhead or a conduit system. 

The electric light companies are already 
using storage batteries in their central sta- 
tions in order to have a source of electricity 
to draw upon in case of any accident to the 
machinery, and in order to equalize the load 
upon the engines. 

This use of storage batteries is very com- 
mon, indeed universal in the central lighting 
stations abroad. The adoption of this 
method has been slow in this country, 
largely because the cost of electrical enter- 
prises is not in general so carefully con- 
sidered here as in Europe. It is not improb- 
able also that the street railway companies 
may be compelled to use storage batteries in 
their power stations for similar purposes. 
It may well be considered whether it would 
not be more economical to send storage bat- 
tery cars to the more remote points where 
the traffic may be light rather than to ex- 
tend at great expense an overhead system 
with its feeders to such remote points. 
Storage battery cars also could be used for 
late night work and in cases of great emer- 
gency. The same batteries coupled in a 
different way can thus be used to equalize 
the load in the power station or be used on 
cars as the emergency requires. 

At one time it was thought that country 
towns would be connected by electric roads, 
and that entire states would be covered by a 
network of rails. The cost of such roads on 
the overhead system is prohibitive. The 
power plant must be equal to a demand of at 
least fifty per cent more than the normal de- 
mand to allow for emergencies. This makes 
the amount of power required for a light 
traffic very great, and makes economical 
running out of the question. The steam 
locomotive therefore still reigns supreme 
and there is no immediate prospect of elec- 
tricity’s superseding it on railroads. Where 
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there are no heavy grades two villages can 
be connected and operated to-day more 
economically by a storage battery road than 
by a trolley road. Both methods would 
prove expensive. 

In considering the subject of portable elec- 
tricity I have not mentioned chemical bat- 
teries. At the present time there is no 
chemical battery that is of the slightest use 
for the purpose of electric lighting or for 
traction. When Professor Tyndall visited 
this country twenty years ago to deliver a 
course of lectures, he brought with him 
a hundred pint Grove cells. These cells 
coupled properly would run an arc light for 
perhaps an hour, and then the light would 
become perceptibly dimmer. Before each lec- 
ture the cells had to be supplied with fresh ni- 
tric acid and the assistant ran great danger of 
being asphyxiated by the nitrous acid fumes 
given off by the battery. Nothing shows 
the advance in the subject of electricity more 
strongly than the contrast between this 
method of producing the electric light and 
the present method by means of the dynamo 
machine. It is possible that we may return 


to chemistry for a source of portable electric- 
ity ; but at present it gives no clew by means 


of which we can reach a lighter or cheaper 
source of electricity than the lead storage 
battery. 

In the physical laboratory at Harvard Uni- 
versity storage batteries have supplanted all 
forms of chemical cells where steady and 
strong currents are desired. The various 
laboratory courses are supplied with small 
portable storage batteries weighing from 
eight to twelve pounds each, which will 
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furnish currents from an infinitesimal a- 
mount up to currents of twenty amperes ; or, 
expressed in popular language, each cell can 
be made to yield at least one sixtieth of a 
horse power. I believe that this is the nearest 
approach to a pint of horse power desired by 
the poet, reached by any one when dura- 
tion of effort is considered. I should be ata 
loss in physical research without storage 
batteries, and no physical laboratory can be 
considered well equipped which has not both 
the portable and the stationary forms of 
these cells. 

This rapid outline of the subject of port- 
able electricity does not give us much hope 
of being able to supersede steam by electric- 
ity. In fact steam now produces electricity. 
The limit to which a storage battery can pro- 
pel an average sized car on one charge is 
about forty miles. It would then have to be 
recharged and this operation would take 
many hours. The steam locomotive on the 
other hand can take in fresh fuel and water 
in a few minutes and be off. On the other 
hand the overhead system with the present 
form of motors would require power plants 
at least every twelve miles. It may thus be 
said that the storage battery system is far- 
ther reaching than the overhead system ; but 
neither can compete with steam. The in- 
ventors, too, who are engaged upon the 
problem of flying, long ago dismissed the 
idea of employing electricity and have turned 
their attention to steam. Small steam en- 
gines of a few pounds in weight can develop 
more power than a hundred times their 
weight in any medium which now makes 
electricity portable. 
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BY PROFESSOR BYRON D. HALSTED, Sc. D. 


Of Rutgers College. 


OW rarely are we inclined to grant 
the principle of interdependence 
among the various families of 

vegetable life. We watch the grazing ox 
and note that his welfare is intimately linked 
with that of the pasture grass upon which he 
feeds. The birds eat our cherries or pillage 
the currants and other small fruits and we 
overlook the fact that the plants have been 
through long ages endeavoring to bring 


their fruit to a condition of attractive color 
and agreeable pulp so that the birds would 
eat them and thereby aid in distributing the 
seed. We watch the thrifty bee as he passes 
from flower to flower, and praise him in song 
and proverb for his strict attention to busi- 
ness while the plant that yields him his 
food is passed by without consideration. 

There has been the closest interdepend- 
ence developed between the plant and 
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the insect by mutual activities and for 
selfish ends. The flowers are showy that 
they may attract the bees aad a store of 
nectar is provided for the encouragement of 
the insect, without which they would not 
continue their visits even though the blos- 
soms were of the most showy kinds. The 
insect must be both attracted and fed and 
these things the plant is willing to do for 
the sake of the advantage to be derived from 
the visitations. 

The floral structures are of such a charac- 
ter that it is next to impossible for an 
insect to obtain the nectar without being 
smeared with the pollen, or flower dust, 
which in time is deposited in the proper 
place for fertilization upon some other 
flower visited by the honey-loving insect. 

It may be easier for us to observe the de- 
pendence that exists between the two great 
groups of life, than among plants alone. We 
are sometimes taught that there is an endless 
warfare among the species and only the 
kinds best able to withstand the attacks 
from their neighbors are permitted to sur- 
vive. This is doubtless true. There is a 
battle in the meadow and a hard struggle 
among the trees of the forest. Even the 


cultivated plants of the field and garden 
fight in their quiet way for the possession of 
the land the farmer has given into their 


keeping. He even aids them in the war- 
fare by meeting all outside foes with 
harrow, cultivator, and weeding hoe. 

Many thousands of plants are so filled 
with the ruling passion of death-dealing that 
they forego the labor of developing their 
own food from the crude elements of the soil 
and air, and have settled down to a continu- 
ous life of thieving and spoilation. Some 
ofthe higher plants that form flowers and 
produce seeds are parasites and they show 
their evil designs by the absence of a healthy 
color. Sometimes they fasten their roots 
upon the forest trees and rob them of their 
vital sap until host and parasite perish to- 
gether. The sickly looking dodders twine 
their slender threads around vigorous herbs 
and bring them under subjection. A large 
crop of seeds is formed and these after 
germination in the soil must find some 
established plant or perish. Their depend- 
ence is complete and of a sort that any 
honest man does not contemplate with 
pleasure. They are like leeches which grow 
fat upon the accumulation of worthy labor. 
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When we descend in the scale of vegetable 
life long lists of parasites come into view. 
They are comparatively simple in structure, 
are abundantly provided with methods of 
propagation, and deal hard blows to higher 
forms of life when the circumstances are fa- 
vorable for their growth. Of such a nature 
are the innumerable rusts, smuts, mildews, 
molds, and rots which prey upon the living 
tissues of higher plants and sometimes 
attack animals with great vigor. 

The farmer dreads such underminers of his 
crops and the vineyardist sees his grapes 
blight and decay when the clusters are 
nearly ready for the market or the wine 
press. The gardener may have his crop of 
potatoes swept away as a noisome mass of 
rottenness before the fatal peronospora, and 
whole nations have been at starvation’s door 
from the same agent of destruction. Villages 
and even cities in Germany have suffered all 
the torture of ergotism from eating grain in- 
fested with a deadly parasite and in our 
country occasional outbreaks have occurred 
among livestock which had fed too freely 
upon grasses infested with similar fungi. 

But more fatal than all else are those mi- 
nute germs called bacteria which are too small 
to see except with the highest powers of 
the microscope. These minute plants cause 
such diseases as splenic fever, the swine 
plague, and chicken cholera among our 
domestic animals, and measles, smallpox, 
diptheria, consumption, and yellow fever in 
the human species. The germs of these con- 
tagious diseases pass from one place to 
another in the air, or may be taken into the 
system through the vehicles of bad water and 
unwholesome food. Other forms are seem- 
ingly spread only by contact with an afflicted 
subject, and in the case of the rabies or 
hydrophobia the germ is transmitted by a 
bite from the diseased dog or other rabid 
animal. 

The ravages that these plagues bring 
prove to us the power that may reside in lit- 
tle things when given favorable opportunity 
to develop. 

If the subject of bacteria was left at this 
point in the discussion of their habits of life 
we should be inclined to brand them as 
wholly bad ; but there is another side to the 
question. It is doubtless true that certain 
kinds cause great destruction of life to 
animals and man, but on the other hand 
there are vastly*more which do only good 
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and upon them we all depend in a sense for 
our daily food and the means of preparing it 
for use after it has been taken into our 
stomachs. Physiological chemists are more 
willing to assert that digestion of food 
within the animal is aided if not for most 
part carried on by bacteria and other low 
forms of plant life. Bacteria are the chief 
agents in putrefaction and they facilitate the 
work of decomposing organic compounds. 

Rapid decay of the dead is the only security 
for the best prosperity of the living. ‘‘ Dust 
thou art and unto dust thou must return,’’ is 
spoken of every creature, and it is the prime 
function of bacteria and the yeast fungi to 
bring about the reduction. Fermentation 
and putrefaction are the pioneers which go 
ahead and prepare the way for higher forms. 
We live to-day upon the dead of yesterday. 
Death and decay follow life with a certain 
rapidity in order that new life may be 
possible. One of our deepest students of 
bacteria said, ‘‘Thanks to them that the 
continuation of life is possible upon the 
globe.’’ It is only when these active redu- 
cing germs pass beyond the boundary of the 
lifeless and prey upon the vital forms that 
they cease to be helpful. Pasteur, one of 
the leading students of this class of organ- 
’ ism, is of the opinion that even an egg would 
not hatch if kept free from all bacterial 
germs while undergoing the process of in- 
cubation. 

It seems true that we are coming to a 
knowledge of our most intimate friends 
through the evil deeds done by some of their 
near relatives. It is not unlike the greater 
insight psychologists may gain of the work- 
ings of the human mind by observing the 
mental activities of a person in a fit of in- 
toxication. 

We could well afford to be spared the dire 
diseases that sometimes sweep through 
towns and cities, and yet it may be that they 
are the only teachers that can make the 
lesson of cleanliness sufficiently impressive. 
The deadly germs which thrive best where 
filth abounds should lead all people to keep 
tidy in person and in premises. Decay 
should be as much a subject for careful con- 
sideration as that of the production of sub- 
stances which are creatures of decay. Decay 
we have seen is the advance ground of recon- 
struction. The old house is torn down that 
a new one may be built in its place. We 
need to have control of the* processes of fer- 
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mentation and putrefaction so that we may 
be able to check them when too rapid for our 
best good. ‘The wine maker has learned the 
importance of this in his art and when the 
germs of fermentation have sufficiently de- 
composed the juice of his grapes he checks 
their activity. 

The same is true of decay in timber. There 
are circumstances when it is best that de- 
composition should be rapid and these 
usually obtain in a state of nature. It is 
man who introduces the larger share of the 
cases where timber should be saved from the 
ravages of decay and of course it is his wits 
which should be employed in controlling a 
generous law of nature. With a fallen tree 
it is easy to see the advantage of having the 
stump decay rapidly that it may not remain 
to encumber the ground for ages, or else 
yield to the expensive explosive now some- 
times employed when the slower but certain 
processes of decay are too tardy for the 
ambitious pioneer. Ina few short years the 
stump will naturally crumble into a rich 
mold which is the delight of young trees, or 
other plants, the seeds of which may be so 
fortunate as to fall into the welcome situa- 
tion for germination. 

With the log, man may wish it otherwise, 
and he must do all he can, within the limit 
of profitable expenditure, to arrest the activity 
of the germs which have brought the stump 
to its dissolution. Ifthe logis left where it 
fellin the forest its immediate use is meas- 
ured by the rapidity with which it yields it- 
self todecay. Its softer parts will quickly 
undergo fermentation and the latest formed 
organic compounds will be split up into car- 
bonic acid and water and the nitrogenous pro- 
toplasm will undergo putrefaction. Myriads 
of yeast cells and bacteria take possession of 
the fallen giant and possibly before the season 
is through the bark will show long rifts and 
the filaments of the larger fungi may come to 
the surface to bear their spores, which are pro- 
duced in great abundance. When they find 
their way to a suitable place germination fol- 
lows and a new seat of decay is established 
upon the same or a newly fallen log. The 
fungus feeds upon the organic matter and de- 
stroys its structure in order that it may build 
up a new oneof its own. 

This new fungus tissue in turn becomes 
nourishment for other forms. A toadstool 
may be covered by mold and shortly this gives 
up its substance to smallerforms of decay. A 
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large puff ball may form upon the decaying log 
and upon its spongy mass other forms will 
arise and reduce the whole to a putrid watery 
mass. 

Insects act in connection with the vege- 
table forms of decay and both sorts of life 
undo the work in a few weeks that may have 
taken the tree years to accomplish. 

It may be that the log was taken to the 
mill and sawed intolumber. If we look at the 
pile of boards in the yard, a thin film of mold 
may be frequently detected spreading like 
the radiating ribs of a fan over the moist sur- 
face of thelumber. This is only the outward 
indication of the destructive work that is go- 
ing on within. Should the lower boards in the 
pile lie upon the earth they will decay more 
rapidly because the supply of moisture has 
been more constant. Fungi flourish best 
where plenty of moisture, air, and suitable 
nourishment abound. The newly formed 
sap-wood supplies the largest percentage of 
food and when this is protected by a wet bark 
the required moisture and air obtain. If this 
sap-wood can be in contact with the moist 
earth we supply all the conditions for rapid 
decay. Inthe stump and newly fallen log 
we have these favorable conditions. It is 


evident that for the preservation of timber 
opposite conditions should exist. 

The average railroad track is an instance of 
rapid decay for the tie is largely sap-wood 
upon the outside with sufficient bark and 
wood removed upon top and bottom to give 


the best exposure. With sucha pieceof tim- 
ber laid partly within and partly above the 
soil, and pounded by every car wheel that 
passes over it, there is the wonder that it 
lasts as long as it does. Any railroad engi- 
neer can quickly quote the enormous figures 
that represent the loss by decay of ties in the 
railway system over which he has supervi- 
sion. Railway ties are propagating beds fora 
host of fungi. Many species may be found 
upon a single specimen and some of them 
form long soft shelves of beautiful color,— 
beautiful when we overlook the havoc they 
are making along the line of railroad. 

The familiar process of fruit canning is an 
illustration of how decay may be prevented by 
excluding the germs of decomposition. The 
cans are thoroughly scalded to remove the 
organisms : the fruit is boiled for atime for the 
same reason, then is poured intoa can and 
while the vessel is brimful of boiling fruit and 
liquid the cover is placed on and fastened 
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down air-tight. The germs that are floating at 
all times in the air are prevented from finding 
their way to the fruit. Should there bea flaw 
in the can or anerrorin the manipulation, 
the housewife quickly realizes the fact and 
either does the work over again or if observed 
too late throws away the spoiled contents. 

If it were possible to heat our timber to 
boiling for a few hours and then shut out all 
access of germs there is no reason why it 
should not keep as well as or better than the 
canned fruit. If a piece of timber had all 
of its moisture quickly extracted after the 
tree was cut and water was kept from 
entering again there would be little chance 
for the organized element of decay either 
to get a foothold or make any headway 
as destructive agents. It is therefore of 
prime importance that all timber should 
be thoroughly seasoned. But even if this 
precaution is taken there are many places 
where the exposure to moisture is so constant, 
that even kiln dried timber quickly decays. 

The ground line of the ordinary post, at the 
point where earth and air meet, is the most 
destructive place intimber. For such places 
some substances have been sought that will 
prevent, orat least retard decay. This isone 
of the important qualities of good paint, for 
besides adding tothe attractiveness of the 
structure it checks decay so long as it pre- 
sents an impervious layer to the outside ele- 
ments, In like manner tar, asphalt, coal tar, 
and similar substances may be employed es- 
pecially at and below the ground line for 
posts and telegraph poles. 

The ancients hada favorite method of char- 
ring the surface of timbers which were to be 
placed in exposed situations, and piles thus 
charred driven by the Lake Dwellers have 
lasted until the present day. The heat ap- 
plied burned away all the substance upon 
which fungi might live and the charcoal was 
left as a coating in which the germscould not 
establish themselves. It doubtless served 
also to protect the parts within from the rav- 
ages ofinsects. It may be said in passing, 
that insects by their tunneling both weaken 
the woody structures and render it easier for 
fungi to make their way through the close 
tissue of the wood. 

There are many chemical products which 
under the general name of antiseptics may be 
employed for checking the development of 
fungi. Carbolic acid is one of these and sur- 
geons and physicians now employ it largely 
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in cleansing wounds and other places where 
active putrefaction would otherwise prove se- 
rious. Several compounds of a similar nature 
have been used as preservatives of timber. 
The leading of these are creosote, chloride of 
zinc, bichloride of mercury, and sulphate of 
copper. 

The process of impregnating the wood 
has received different names according to 
the method or substance employed. The 
treatment with mercury salts is called Kyan- 
izing, while the use of zinc chloride is named 
Burnettizing after the inventor. The essen- 
tial point in all is to get the antiseptic 
thoroughly disseminated throughout the tim- 
ber. This is usually accomplished by sub- 
jecting the wood to great pressure within iron 
cylinders. The timber is first steamed to re- 
move the sap and afterwards the antiseptic is 
applied under pressure. It would doubtless 
pay to treat the best sorts of railway ties in 
this way. The great objection has been the 
expense ; but as the methods improve and 
timber becomes less abundant and more 
costly they probably will come into general 
use for timber unusually exposed to the at- 
tacks of decay. 
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GLADSTONE. 


To return to the introductory thought we 
find that even in decay of timber there is an 
interdependence and community of interests. 
We would not change the order of nature and 
have the forest trees indestructible through 
the slow process of decay. If wecould, our 
forests might cease to be and working in tim- 
ber would become alost art. All we wish is for 
a better control of the decomposing agents 
which are prone to pull down our houses, 
barns, and bridges before our eyes. This 
only means that our minds need to become 
more active and that brains shall triumph 
against aseeming fate. Weare year by year 
coming nearer that era when the lines of de- 
pendence shall touch us upon every side but 
they will be willing dependencies upon each 
other and not the abject subjection to unseen 
laws which seem to work only for our down- 
fall. 

There are harmonies even in so matter of 
fact a subject as that of decay. Dissolution 
is the price all organized beings pay for be- 
ing organized. Weshould not mourn over 
the eggshell when the fledgeling has tried its 
wings and found them strong enough for the 


upper air. 


GLADSTONE. 


BY J. CASTELL HOPKINS. 


HE career of William Ewart Glad- 
stone is a strange, complex, and 
brilliant embodiment of a century’s 

In his eloquence he represents 


I 


civilization. 
the great moving force of modern politics 
and the power which chiefly sways the new 


Democracy. In his home statesmanship he 
illustrates the groping of the people after 
new ideas and experimental legislation. In 
his foreign policy he voices principles of 
peace which Liberal predecessors such as 
Palmerston would have mocked at and 
which even Radical colleagues of a later date 
strongly disagreed with. In his scholarship 
he represents a learning wider than that of 
any of his co-leaders, or Tory opponents, 
during fifty years of political life. In his 
literary efforts he exhibits a _ versatility 
which would be wonderful in a man who de- 
voted his whole time and ability to the prod- 
ucts of his pen. In them, too, he shows a 
mastery of style and a command of informa- 


tion so great as to force admiration from his 
bitterest antagonists. In his theological 
views and arguments and in his devotion to 
a personal conception of Christianity, he 
takes a foremost place, and holds a unique 
reputation among modern public men for 
earnestness in all religious work. In poli- 
tics, pure and simple, he is more intensely 
admired and bitterly hated than any other 
contemporary statesman. His career shows 
many and sudden changes of conviction : 
many also which were the product of gradual 
mental evolution. In personal character, in 
devotion to family ties, in the cultivation 
and extension of the highest moral in- 
fluences, he embodies the best and noblest 
thought of the now fleeting century. 

At the present moment when his name is 
on every lip : when public admiration for his 
physical power and endurance is equaled 
only by popular respect for his skill in 
political struggle, his faculty of literary ex- 
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pression, and his phenomenal eloquence, a 
few shreds and patches of biography and 
anecdote may be interesting. The ordinary 
details of William E. Gladstone’s life are 
known to every one. That he was born 
eighty-four years ago last December ; that his 
father lived to be eighty-seven ; that on both 
sides of the house he is Scotch in descent, 
but was himself born in Liverpool, as was 
his father; that he married Miss Catharine 
Glynne fifty-four years ago ; and that he has 
been four times prime minister of Great 
Britain—these are things known by all men. 
But upon some of these facts important 
events may still turn. The sturdy Scotch 
strain in his blood, coupled with his habits 
of life-long regularity and the ever watchful 
care of his devoted wife may give him 
several more years of political influence. 
Even a year is much to a man like Gladstone. 
But whether he lives to see his last great 
ambition realized in Ireland, or leaves the 
struggle altogether to be fought out by weaker 
and inferior men, his life will stand upon the 
pages of history asa sort of panorama of much 
that was greatest and best in the records of the 
nineteenth century ; of much also that was 
painful to look upon and difficult to under- 
stand. 


Political inconsistency was the charge 
most frequently flung at his great opponent 


Disraeli, yet Gladstone’s first important 
speech was delivered at the Oxford Union— 
that famous breeding ground of oratory—in 
1831, and in vigorous denunciation of the 
Reform bill and proposed extension of the 
franchise. So able was the effort that 
Bishop Wordsworth predicted the premier- 
ship of England for the speaker and Canon 
Mozley declared it the best speech he had 
ever heard. His first important essay was 
in defense of church establishment and 
urged the closest connection between church 
and state with a vehemence which induced 
Macaulay to style him the rising hope of 
stern and unbending Toryism. His first 
important effort in the House of Commons 
was in defense of slavery as practiced upon 
his father’s plantations in Demerara ; his 
second was an earnest plea for the Irish 
church, which he afterwards disestablished. 

His first poem was a mock-heroic satire 
upon Wat Tyler and radicalism, the last 
verse reading as follows: 

‘« Shades that soft Sedition woo, 
Around the haunts of Peterloo ! 


That hover o’er the meeting-halls, 
Where many a voice stentorian brawls, 
Still flit the sacred choir around ; 
With ‘freedom’ let the garrets ring, 
And vengeance soon in thunder sound 
On Church and Constable and King.” 

At college as well as in later days Mr. 
Gladstone’s versatility was very striking. 
At eighteen he had written editorials, 
classical translations, historical essays, and 
even attempted humorous poetry, though 
critics have since then asserted humor 
to be the one quality in which he is ad- 
mittedly deficient. 

He left Oxford with a great reputation for 
industry and piety and both of those quali- 
ties have remained with him through life. 
Homer he loved then as he does now, but 
Dante seems to have followed closely after. 
Upon one occasion he wrote : 

‘Dante has been a solemn master for me. 
The reading of Dante is a vigorous discipline for 
the heart, the intellect, and the whole man. In 
theschool of Dante I have learned a great part 
of that mental provision which has served me to 
make the journey of life. He who lives with 
Dante lives to serve Italy, Christianity, and the 
world.” 

This is a high tribute ; but the Grand Old 
Man’s devotion to these two masters of the 
world’s literature indicates the strength of 
his fondness for study, for his library and 
his books. When at Hawarden Castle he 
spends the greater part of his time reading. 
Rising at half-past seven, going to church at 
eight, taking breakfast at nine, he reads till 
lunch-time and from then till four, when his 
daily walk of an hour follows, with a cup of 
tea on returning. Then comes a further 
period of reading, comment, or study until 
eight, when dinner is announced. Even 
after that his evenings will be devoted to 
study, varied perhaps by an occasional visit 
to his wife and family in the outer library 
and the reading aloud of some interesting or 
brilliant passage which he has come across. 
Of course, when holding office, this program 
was liable, and properly so, to constant 
variation. Still Mrs. Gladstone and his son 
Herbert managed to relieve him of much 
external trouble and to guard, as far as pos- 
sible, his cherished literary pursuits from 
limitation at the cruel hand of political ex- 
igencies. 

His library now consists of some 20000 
volumes, all arranged according to subjects. 
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It is constantly added to by presents from all 
parts of the world as well as by purchases. 
Some fifteen years ago, however, Mr. Glad- 
stone disposed of his then invaluable col- 
lection of political works and can hardly be 
said to have yet made up the loss. 

Intimately associated, in his case, with this 
capacity for research and for accumulating 
information, is a marvelous ability for im- 
parting it. Mr. Gladstone can make an elo- 
quent speech upon any subject and at any 
time. Depressing surroundings and circum- 
stances of great difficulty seem only to spur 
him on to more vigorous effort. A British 
newspaper reporter of wide experience says : 

“T have heard him in the wild valley of 
Gleneree make a speech bare-headed and in the 
rain, to a number of reformatory boys in re- 
sponse to his wife’s request that he say a few 
words. I have heard him harangue a crowd of 
noisy students in the grounds of Trinity College, 
Dublin, because one or two of the loudest- 
tongued called for a speech. I have heard him 
speak from a railway carriage window in Scot- 
land in answer to a cheer.” 
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He has conducted whole campaigns of or- 
atory before now from the steps of railway 
carriages, and in his sensitive attention to 


criticism has delivered orations in response 
to the petty sneer of some puny member of 
the House of Commons. Itis related of him 
that on paying an unofficial visit to May- 
nooth upon one occasion he delivered a 
speech in every room he walked through 
and on almost every subject of interest 
brought to his notice. In the library he ad- 
dressed the professors upon the literature of 
Ireland and put forth a plea for the preserva- 
tion of the Celtic language. In the new 
chapel he held forth on the various styles of 
architecture, and in the kitchen delivered 
a lecture upon cooking, to the great delight 
of Mrs. Gladstone and the other ladies 
present. 

His indifference to physical inconveniences 
is well illustrated by a reminiscence given by 
one who accompanied the premier upon the 
occasion. Mr. Gladstone had sailed from 
Dublin to Holyhead and the voyage had been 
so exceedingly rough as to drive him into 
the captain’s cabin, where he rested the whole 
of the way, flat on his back and with a face 
the color of death. When the vessel reached 
its destination after some delay, it was found 
that less than thirty minutes remained ere 
the departure of the train that was to carry 
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the premier to Chester. But a deputation 
was waiting for him, and the public hall was 
full of people clamoring for a speech. He 
consented and in the words of the narrator, 
‘*speaking more quickly than I ever heard 
him before or since, gave an oration to the 
people of Wales that they remember to this 
day.”’ 

Mr. Gladstone’s great speeches are numer- 
ous, so much so, in the opinion of his admir- 
ers, that perhaps the only way to select from 
them is by considering the importance of the 
occasion. His free trade speeches in days 
when free trade was the question of the time 
in England ; his serious, stern replies to the 
happy raillery or exquisite satire of Disraeli 
when those two giants of debate were opposed 
to each other ; his famous budget speeches; 
his pleas for freedom in the universities, pre- 
sent memorable instances of oratorical power. 
But probably his greatest effort in recent years 
was the Home Rule speech of 1886. So much 
depended upon the result, the occasion was 
so remarkable, the possibilities were so im- 
portant in the event of either success or fail- 
ure, the world was looking on with such in- 
tense interest, that a much smaller person- 
ality might well have become great for the 
moment, 

When he rose to speak upon that memo- 
rable occasion he took possession of the House 
of Commons and held that refractory assem- 
blage as few men have ever been able to do. 
Sympathy with his age, admiration for the 
greatness of his effort, personal sorrow for 
what a majority of his audience believed to 
be coming defeat, swallowed for the time be- 
ing all hostile sentiment and subdued oppos- 
ing opinion. One who listened to him says: 
‘*Never more glorious in his noble expres- 
sion of power, spiritual as well as corporeal, 
his face aglow with consciousness of fate, not 
sanguine of triumph yet not reconciled to de- 
feat, he held that auditory as a giant among 
children.’”? When the figures of defeat were 
handed to him showing a majority of thirty 
where ten would have been a shock, ‘‘ The 
light of his eyes died out as quickly as a star 
falls from heaven and is lost. An ashy pal- 
lor spread over a face that a few minutes be- 
fore had glowed with roses. His hands 
dropped nerveless, and the scrap of paper 
fluttered to the floor.’’ 

This great speech, as with all Mr. Glad- 
stone’s important utterances, was the prod- 
uct of careful study and of repeated amend- 
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ment in word, and thought, and expression. 

Over the desk at which he wrote the outline 
and where he has since prepared his political 
speeches, presided the grim, sarcastic, and 
yet smiling face ofhis old-time rival, Disraeli. 
Why it is there nobody exactly knows and it 
is possible that he has no particular reason 
himself for keeping it there. 

But what floods of interesting reminiscence 
it might evoke if the ex-premier’s marvelous 
conversational powers could occasionally be 
turned in that direction. And what compar- 
isons it must provoke, in the minds of those 
who have seen the gladiators in combat and 
now see the great survivor so lately first in the 
ring of conflict, first in the arena of politics. 
Perhaps in this connection no more striking 
pen picture of the two leaders can be given 
than that of Carlyle : 

‘There is Beaconsfield—he hasn’t got a con- 
science at all, and he knows he hasn’t got a con- 
science, and very well pleased he is that it 
should be so; but as for that other one—that 
Gladstone—eh, mou, what a conscience he has ! 
There never was such aconscience as his. He 


bows down to it and obeys it as if it were the 
very voice of God Himself. But, eh, sir, he has 
the most marvelous facuity in the world for 


making that conscience say exactly what he 
thinks.’’ 

Gladstone in his oratory is like Gladstone 
in his learning: diffuse and cosmopolitan. 
He is beautiful in style and language, eager 
to convince, enthusiastic in purpose, and 
with a simply unlimited command of words, 
figures of speech, comparisons, and analogies. 
Heconvinces himself that the desired course 
is right and then it becomes a duty, an abso- 
lute necessity of his being, to convince oth- 
ers. In lesser men his course would be often 
termed inconsistent, and even as it is, op- 
ponents do not hesitate to call it so. But as 
a rule they admit his honesty of purpose and, 
with Carlyle, consider him the victim of a 
marvelously sensitive and peculiar conscien- 
tiousness. Critics of the Henry Labouchere 
type, however, do not like this supreme self- 
confidence and the clever editor of 7vuth is 
credited with the statement, ‘‘I should not 
like to play cards with Mr. Gladstone. He 
always has four aces up his sleeve. I do not 
complain of that ; but what I do complain of 
is that he always declares that a beneficent 
Providence placed them there for a great and 
holy purpose.”’ 

But it is this very earnestness of purpose 
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which has made the Grand Old Man such a 
power in theland and in all English-speaking 
communities. People believe in his sincerity, 
and great multitudes have followed him be- 
cause of that conviction, coupled with a feel- 
ing that he is an earnest, sincere, Christian 
man. It was this popular sentiment that so 
strengthened his hand at the time of the Bul- 
garian atrocities and carried him successfully 
through the admitted errors and disasters of 
the unfortunate Soudan war. At the same 
time this power of convincing himself by ab- 
stract reasoning and a process which other 
people are unable to follow has its disadvan- 
tages. The late Lord Aberdeen in August, 
1855, spoke of Mr. Gladstone as intending to 
be prime minister, but added that one diffi- 
culty in his path was the feeling ‘‘ that every 
one else ought to see at once as he does.’’ 
This perhaps it was which more than any 
other single cause drove Bright and Cham- 
berlain and Hartington from his side in 1886, 
when a little judicious give and take might 
have held his party together and passed the 
Home Rule bill through the Commons in 
some modified and more generally acceptable 
form. 

This personal feeling seems to have grown 
of late years and has been greatly encouraged 
by the wonderful care of his wife, who guards 
him against contradiction, watches over the 
conversation at dinner tables, averts so far 
as possible all unpleasant topics, and devotes 
herself in every way to his mental as well as 
physical comfort. Never indeed was what 
Lord Beaconsfield once termed ‘‘ the sustained 
splendor of stately lives’’ better illustrated 
than in the years that lie behind the recent 
golden wedding celebration of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone. 

Of course the deep respect which every one 
feels for the great leader and brilliant con- 
versationalist guards him against serious 
contradiction, and assures him an ever de- 
lighted audience at any dinner table or social 
function at which he is willing totalk. And 
as in public speaking so in conversation, 
Mr. Gladstone is seldom unwilling. The 
vast fund of information gained from nearly 
three quarters of a century spent among 
books and men ; the wide experience which 
comes from living for fifty years in the glare 
of public life, mixing with the greatest minds 
of the age, and imbibing knowledge from 
those who have specialized every branch of 
human learning and endeavor, have made 
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him an almost irresistible talker. Whether the 
subject be international copyright or earth- 
quakes, early Christianity or modern cook- 
ery, Mr. Gladstone seems equally at home 
and equally interesting. Occasionally some- 
thing may be said which arouses his temper, 
generally so well controlled, and then the 
brilliant monologue sweeps along in a torrent 
which carries everything before it. 

But though the aged ex-premier in recent 
years does not brook much contradiction he 
none the less possesses a delicate, winning 
courtesy which is as charming as it is remark- 
able. In private conversation, the callowest 
thinker, the most ignorant talker—in com- 
parison—is assured of a respectful listener in 
the Grand Old Man. 

But it must be said that the listening is 
usually theotherway. Many stories are told 
of this disposition unconsciously to monop- 
olize the conversation. Upon one occasion 
an important appointment was to be made in 
Egypt and one which demanded special 
knowledge and acquaintance with the coun- 
try and people. A prominent applicant for 
the position, and as it turned out a good man in 
every way, called to see the premier about the 
matter. Next day a mutual friend congratu- 


lated him upon the impression he had made 
- on Mr. Gladstone, who had declared that he 
had never met any one else wo knew so much 


about Egypt. The fortunate recipient of the 
compliment laughed and stated that he ‘‘ had 
been with the premier two hours and had 
never opened his mouth.’’ But Mr. Glad- 
stone’s conversation was delightful—and his 
visitor got the appointment. 

It has also been said by one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s personal friends that ‘‘if you want to 
make him a request,—talk theology’’ and 
you are likely to obtain your wish. This as- 
sertion may be taken, however, with a little 
salt, although there can be no doubt of his 
fondness for discussing that great theme. 

When rumors of war and statements con- 
cerning Mr. Gladstone’s aversion to that ter- 
rible final arbitrament, become current, as has 
so often happened during late years, it must 
be remembered that the Liberal leader has al- 
ways borne the reputation of being willing to 
sacrifice much for peace. He belonged to the 
**peace at any price’’ party of Bright and 
Cobden ; though a member of the Aberdeen 
ministry, he bitterly disliked the Crimean 
War ; in the opinion of many Englishmen he 
gave up far too much in the A/adbama claims 
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decision ; he allowed Russia to tear up the 
Black Sea treaty in 1870, which had been won 
with so much blood and treasure ; he fought 
Beaconsfield’s foreign policy of peace at the 
point of the bayonet, with almost unprece- 
dented vigor and enthusiasm ; he has appar- 
ently always regretted the Soudan war; and 
unquestionably Gordon was sacrificed to his 
desire to keep out of that country as far as 
possible. His own words, quoted by Sir 
Edwin Arnold upon a recent occasion, prob- 
ably present the Grand Old Man’s opinions 
with considerable accuracy : 

**To tell the truth, I have such a constitu- 
tional horror of war, that when I find my 
own country or any other countries which 
interest me involved in one, the instinct of 
my mind, I am afraid, is rather to find the 
nearest way out of it than the best.”’ 

This is a somewhat extraordinary state- 
ment, though not one whit more candid than 
was the famous confession in his election 
manifesto of 1887 regarding the mistakes of 
the Soudan campaign. But it helps to show 
the ground upon which opponents declare his 
career to have been as dangerous as it has 
been dazzling. It also helps perhaps to 
show why Mr. Gladstone is so popular in 
America. 

He is far from being republican in princi- 
ple or extremely radical in practice. His 
speeches upon the Royal Grants show him a 
most devoted believer in the English mon- 
archy, and some of his writings breathe a 
loyalty such as Disraeli never excelled. More 
curious still, he supported the South during 
the great Civil War, while Bright and Dis- 
raeli were championing the side of the North. 
And he represents that determined, free trade 
school which thinks the protective policy and 
belief of half of the American people is rob- 
bery pure and simple. But his aversion to 
war, his willingness to give way to the re- 
public in the interest of peace and friendship. 
his glowing eulogies of its institutions, litera- 
ture, and people, his belief in the joint mission 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, all combine to ob- 
literate the memories of the past or even 
points of difference in the present. The dec- 
laration that Jefferson Davis had made a na- 
tion, is more than compensated for by his 
oft-expressed opinion that America is to take 
up the mantle of England’s greatness and has 
already gone a long way toward realizing 
the expectation. 

In dealing with such a career as his, inci- 
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dents and reflections must crowd upon the 
writer in endless succession. There are so 
many features of interest in that remarkable 
life that it is difficult to know where to pause. 
His fondness for children is widely known, 
and the little grandchild who lives with the 
ex-premier at Hawarden is the undisputed 
sovereign of the castle. Mr. Gladstone has 
has never been a total abstainer, although 
he seldom takes more than a glass or two 
of light port after dinner. But his favor- 
ite mixture of egg and sherry, used as a relief 
for his throat in public speaking, is famous. 
Tobacco he abhors and disapproves its use in 
any shape. 

He has never been a rich man. Hawarden 
Castle came to him from his wife’s father, Sir 
Stephen Glynne, and during his first premier- 
ship he had to sell a very valuable collection 
of china in order to make ends meet. No 
doubt also this was—in part at least—the real 
reason for selling his fifteen thousand polit- 
ical works to the late Lord Wolverton. 

Mr. Gladstone holds. what may be termed 
very High Church views and has an almost 
extreme respect for the mission of the Church 
of England. Though he has much weakened 
in recent years upon the question of dis- 
establishment, his opinions have always been 
sufficiently strong to make the vigorous sup- 
port given him by the great mass of English 
Nonconformists a rathercurious spectacle. Ac- 
cording toan interview with him published by 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker in 1891 the Grand 
Old Man does not believe in the interchange 
of pulpits between ‘‘ the Church”’ and other 
denominations. He thinks clergymen who 
preach in Nonconformist pulpits do not ‘“‘ form 
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a proper conception of their own Church.’’ 
Upon the same occasion he expressed the 
opinion that the greatest parliamentary 
speakers upon the Tory side during his time 
have been Peel, Derby, Disraeli, Lyndhurst, 
and Ellenborough. He is opposed to the en- 
franchisement of women and believes the old, 
old theory that their place is in the home and 
not upon the hustings. 

But the active life of the most promi- 
nent living Englishman has now drawn to 
itsend. Since physical affliction has caused 
his withdrawal from power and position, 
not even the bitterest political opponent 
will feel aught but sorrow and sympathy. 
The event has been felt in every part of the 
world and in no portion more than in Amer- 
ica, where his Irish policy has so specially 
commended itself to the people. Whatever 
may be the political outcome, the great mass 
of English speaking people will feel, when 
the inevitable end of this great career comes, 
with the poet who says : 

“‘Glancing o’er the noblest of our time, 
Who have climbed those heights it takes a life 
to climb, 


-I mark not one revealing to mankind 


A sweeter nature or a brighter mind.” 


The recent resignation of England’s Grand 
Old Man may work a political revolution or 
a great party change. But no one man is 
essential to the life and well-being of a nation, 
as the death of Blaine, the retirement of Bis- 
marck, and a dozen other memorable cases will 
prove. None the less Gladstone’s withdrawal 
will leave a blank in the public life of England 
which can never be filled, and turn down a re- 
markable page in the history of the world. 


AUSTRIA AND BOHEMIA. 


BY L. ORDEGA. 


Translated for 


T the moment of his arrival at Prague 

A a stranger experiences an intense 
and captivating impression. Situ- 

ated like ancient Rome in a valley surrounded 
by seven hills, the capital of Bohemia pre- 
sents to the eyes of avisitor a marvelous per- 
spective upon which the centuries have left 
their imprint. The Middle Ages survive 
there in a university whose origin goes back 
to the first of the fourteenth century ; it has 
sought toestablish its birthright over all the 


‘* The Chautauquan ' 


' from the French ‘* Revue Biaue.”’ 


universities beyond the Rhine by erecting a 
monument to the memory of its founder 
Charles IV. 

The art of the fifteenth century is found in 
the famous bridge over the Moldau with its 
two Gothic towers and its columns support- 
ing large groups of statues. Upon the high- 
est point in the city rises theold cathedral 
whose vaultings shelter the tombs of kings, 
and nearly at the foot of the basilica appears 
the somber palace whence the Count of Thun 
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caused to be thrown from the windows the 
imperial governors and gave the first signal 
of the Thirty Years’ War. 

If all these landmarks evoke memories of 
the past, the expressive and mobile physi- 
ognomy of the inhabitants who circulate 
through the city gives promise of a race re- 
plete with future welfare. Upon this soil 
ravaged by a long series of wars and inva- 
sions, but always renewed by the breath of 
liberty and independence, live and act a peo- 
pie who have lost nothing of their original 
strength and native energy. It would seem 
as if the land that had given birth to John 
Huss and to Jerome of Prague must always 
preserve its life, as does a ferment, by agita- 
tions which have power to shake it to its 
foundations. 

The excessive popular excitement which is 
diffused in Bohemia against the intolerable 
pretensions of the German hegemony have 
assumed recently the aspect of an acute crisis 
whose gravity becomes more accentuated each 
day. What will be the issue? 

The subject touches questions so complex, 
that in order to understand them it is not suf- 
ficient to accept the accounts of the official 
press, which are often superficial and par- 
tial. It is necessary to go back to the sources 
and to consult the witnesses as well as the 
actors in the duel between the Czechs of 
Prague and Germans of Vienna. It is inthe 
writings of the publicists of the country that 
the events of the struggle can best be fol- 
lowed ; and for those acquainted with the 
idioms of the language there is no lack of 
documents which will enable them to judge 
impartially ofa situation complicated enough 
to demand serious attention. 

There is nothing more interesting than the 
study of this elegant and harmonious lan- 
guage which for the last fifty years has taken 
its place in all branches of literature and has 
not failed to produce remarkable books. 
After a long silence historians, poets, roman- 
cers, have arisen as by enchantment and 
among a people almost forgotten have en- 
acted a réle which presages for them a new 
and brilliant destiny. The historical works 
of Palacky and the studies of Szafarzyk on 
Slavic antiquities have become authorities in 
the world of erudition ; the poems of Kollar, 
who sings of the glory and the misfortunes 
of the Slavic race, reveal a powerful inspira- 
tion which is rarely found in the productions 
of contemporaneous literature. 


There is not to be found a more instructive 
spectacle than this renaissance at once intel- 
lectual and political. It does not fortify itself 
in a sterile dilettanteism resigned to impo- 
tency ; it aspires to replace its country in the 
rank of living nations and to lead it to shake 
off the yoke of all foreign protection. The 
Czech writers are at the same time intrepid 
strugglers in the political arena. 

It is the awakening of a people who, sub- 
merged during two centuries by the alluvium 
of German invasions, are springing up again 
to life and who are taking on anew those in- 
trepid manners which it will be necessary 
henceforward to take into account. There 
will be required a voluminous study of the 
transformations which other populations of 
the same race will be called upon to undergo. 
But it is Bohemia which holds to-day the 
r6le of sentinel and as we examine the con- 
ditions under which its reappearance upon 
the scene of contemporaneous history will be 
effected, we shall see also the influence which 
it must exercise over the future of its con- 
geners. 

A people of the Slavic race surrounded by 
German tribes could have no other history 
than one of constant struggle against invad- 
ers whocovet their possessions. To preserve 
their independence and to affirm their nation- 
ality have been the main objects of the Czechs 
during the period in which the European na- 
tions have had their birth and have followed 
the course of their historical development. 
With alternatives of success and reverse, Bo- 
hemia succeeded for a long time in freeing 
herself from the suzerainty of the German 
Empire and resisted with indomitable ob- 
stinacy all attempts at interference. 

If John Huss and John Ziska had only 
sought the emancipation of the Slavs, if they 
had not introduced in their propaganda burn- 
ing questions, dogmas and religious reforms, 
they perhaps would not have succumbed to 
the coalition of Catholic powers. The dis- 
cord and the quarrels provoked by fanaticism 
and intolerance delivered Bohemia to the cov- 
etousness of the German Imperialists. 

Conquered after a heroic struggle at the 
battle of the White Mountain, Bohemia ceased 
to exist as an independent state (1640) ; it was 
then only a conquered province annexed to 
the empire and under this name the Congress 
of Vienna incorporated it in the German 
Confederation. 

In the interval of these two centuries the 
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intrusion of the German element upon the 
soil of Bohemia had been systematically ef- 
fected, and has tended to crowd back the 
Slavic element to the region bordering upon 
Silesia and Moravia. There are in these two 
provinces more than two million Bohemians, 
while Bohemia proper contains nearly two 
million Germans in a population of about 
six million. But no matter what govern- 
mental pressure may be brought to bear, there 
is no fusion possible between the two ele- 
ments. Therural communes are nearly al- 
ways occupied by asingle nationality, some 
by the native Slavs, others by German colo- 
nists. There are between the two populations 
other relations than those exacted by the ne- 
cessities of traffic and the exigencies of a 
common administration. It is easy to imag- 
ine the daily difficulties arising from the jux- 
taposition of hostile elements who neither can 
understand each other nor wish to do so. 
The Czech language is incomprehensible to 
the Germans. The Slav on his side rebels 
against learning the German language. 
Although Bohemia was only an annexed 
country, all the Austrian sovereigns except 
Joseph II. were crowned king of Bohemia and 
took the oath respecting the rights and priv- 


ileges of the kingdom. Up tothe present 
time, however, no sovereign has given satis- 
faction in this respect to his Bohemian sub- 


jects. At the accession of Emperor Francis 
Joseph the dynasty of Hapsburg practiced 
still in all its rigor the régime of absolute 
power and indiscriminately applied it to all 
parts of the empire. Enfeoffed in the tra- 
ditions of absolutism, the German subjects 
submitted without repugnance to this régime. 
But the Slavs and the Magyars bore the yoke 
only with impatience, and were ready gladly 
to greet the events of 1848 which came to 
disturb all Europe and to raise the hopes of 
the oppressed. 

It is well known with what pitiless rigor 
the heroic insurrection in Hungary was 
crushed. The Czechs of Bohemia, as well as 
those of Moravia and Silesia, also claimed 
and tried to assert the long disregarded 
rights. To these claims the imperial gov- 
ernment responded by bombarding their 
capital, but opposition only rendered more 
alert the national sentiment. Following 
that disastrous campaign which ended in the 
loss of his Italian provinces, Francis Joseph 
tried to soothe the minds of those other dis- 
affected subjects by granting to them some 
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reforms of a purely administrative character 
which brought no amelioration to their prov- 
inces in the empire. 

There was needed the disaster at Sadowa 
to check the progress of the Germanizing 
process and when the treaty of Prague had 
definitely separated Austria from Germany, 
Francis Joseph trusted to the Count of Beust 
the task of reorganizing the empire upon a 
new basis. For centralism there was sub- 
stituted the Austria-Hungary dualism which 
has divided the monarchy into two very dis- 
tinct parts. The emperor was crowned king 
at Buda-Pesth, which became the seat of 
a new government, and the Magyars, or 
Hungarians, have had since then their par- 
ticular constitution, their parliament, and 
their ministry distinct from that of the em- 
pire. All other peoples comprised within 
the limits of the monarchy on this side of 
the Leitha River form a sort of artificial 
union subdivided into imperial lieutenancies 
which directly relieve the central power lo- 
cated at Vienna. 

This dualism gives full satisfaction to the 
Magyars ; but it establishes the subordina- 
tion of the Slavs and especially of the Czechs 
to whom it gives no vestige of autonomy. 

As ingenious as was the union elaborated 
by Count Beust, it was a palliative insufficient 
to close the era of difficulties. The ministry 
of Count Hohenwart which succeeded, tried 
to inaugurate a new policy; but that de- 
cided upon was not to the taste of Prince 
Bismarck, who, jealous of German interests, 
closely watched the movements of his neigh- 
bors. He demanded a change and, to ac- 
complish it, the Court of Vienna again 
changed its ministry. The power passed 
then into the hands of Count Auersperg and 
he, repudiating without scruple all spirit of 
conciliation, did not hesitate to modify the 
electoral law to the exclusive advantage of 
German minorities. The Bohemian deputies 
resigned ez masse and, three times re-elected, 
they abstained for seven years from appear- 
ing at the Reichstag. 

The situation was indeed serious and 
might have become inextricable had not the 
emperor had the wisdom at this juncture to 
call to the presidency of the council a more 
conciliatory person. Renouncing the policy 
of combat, Count Taafe set himself to satisfy 
the exigencies of the heterogeneous ele- 
ments whose fusion had proved an insoluble 
problem. Forten years this statesman gov- 
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erned so sagaciously as to maintain a very 
equal balance among the contradictory in- 
terests. But his system of tactics, which 
rested only upon an artificial equilibrium, 
after a season of uncertain wavering, was 
finally overthrown and only a few months 
ago there was another parliamentary up- 
heaval which cast out Count Taafe and in- 
stated the Windischgraetz ministry. 

The cabinet, presided over by Prince Win- 
dischgraetz, is designated by a name which 
characterizes its origin and its elements—it 
is a ministry of coalition. Up to this time 
the imperial government had held all other 
questions of secondary importance as com- 
pared to that of giving to the monarchy the 
uniform character of a German state. All 
leaders of the government have sought to 
settle the difficulty without recognizing the 
efforts of the provinces for some measure of 
self-government. Now itis the parliament 


itself whose groups have coalesced to form a 
ministry in which shall be represented the 
different parties. 

The program presented to the Reichstag 
by Prince Windischgraetz as yet is a general 
one and does not touch upon any funda- 
mental question. 


Could it do otherwise? 
The descendant of.an ancient Bohemian 
family, the prince could not disown his 
origin and adopt a platform hostile to the 
Slavs. For analogous reasons the Polish 
group could not take a position unfavorable 
to their national aspirations. Finally the 
group which holds the lion’s share in the 
new cabinet, that of the German Left, has 
the custody of the most important portfolios. 
The ministry counted upon a majority com- 
posed of two thirds of the parliament ; the 
opposition was represented only by the 
Young Czechs and an Antisemitic group. 

Parliament adjourned for two months, af- 
fording the new cabinet time to study the 
questions which were to occupy its first con- 
sideration. It remains to be known what 
will form the attitude of the party of Young 
Czechs to which belong exclusively al! the 
deputies from Bohemia. How does it come 
that this Bohemian deputation, which but 
lately formed one of the elements of this late 
majority, has been transformed now into the 
minority? In order to understand this 
decided change it is necessary to look back 
over the history of some years. 

After an abstention which was prolonged 
for more than seven years the Czech depu- 


ties consented to re-enter parliament only on 
the accession of the Taafe ministry and they 
did not hesitate to join the Polish deputies 
and the Hohenwart group in order to form a 
majority favorable to the new ministry. At 
their head was found Dr. Rieger, the suc- 
cessor of Palacky in the work of regeneration 
for Bohemia. The value of the work of these 
two veterans may be questioned to-day, but 
when it is taken into consideration that fifty 
years ago Bohemia was ignored and looked 
upon as a German country, the perseverance 
and energy required to make it what it now 
is, will be better appreciated. 

If the Czechs favor an agreement with the 
government it is because they do not dis- 
simulate the risks on both sides of a rupture 
which might precipitate foreign interference. 
Is it not plain to be seen that there is always 
at Berlin a powerful party whose dream is 
to increase the German territory and to an- 
nex to it all the countries granted to the old 
Germanic Confederation by the Congress of 
Vienna? On the borders of the Spree they 
await only the slightest pretended occasion 
which will enable them to take in hand the 
defense of German interests. As if it was 
not sufficient for Austria to have on the 
south an J/falia ivredente, an unredeemed 
Italy, which causes it much anxiety, it is 
sought to create the new legend of Germania 
trredente, an unredeemed Germany, which, 
suspended as the sword of Damocles, would 
condemn Austria to perpetual distraction. 
It is enough, in this light, to say that the 
Austrian government has every reason to 
stop the conflicts between the Germans and 
the Czechs and to conciliate the two parties. 

Count Taafe well understood this when in 
1890 he proposed to the Bohemian delegation 
to establish such a union as would serve for 
the basis of a reorganization of the country. 
The clauses of this agreement gave, it is 
true, only partial satisfaction ; the proceeding 
formed, however, a first step in the road 
toward a reconciliation. But at this mo- 
ment there was produced in the ranks of the 
Czechs a schism serious enough to annul all 
of the negotiations. Since that time the na- 
tional party has been divided into two very 
distinct factions : the Old Czechs faithful to 
the temporizing policy of Palacky and 
Rieger, and the Young Czechs more ardent 
and more impatient demanding the adoption 
of radical measures. 

As always, in such cases, a violent con- 
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troversy has been entered upon by both 
parties. This intestine war between two 
groups animated by an equal patriotism 
is greatly to be deplored. But is it to be 
wondered at that after the deceptions with- 
out number to which the party of moderates 
has been obliged to submit, those younger 
and more ardent are weary of this resigna- 
tion and allow themselves to be led into the 
more radical current of ideas? The Con- 
servatives are grieved at the Young Czechs 
for having voted for the reform of the elec- 
toral law and the adoption of universal suf- 
frage. But from the moment in which it 
is proved that the Slavs constitute the nu- 
merical majority of the population, will not 
universal suffrage furnish irrefutable argu- 
ments in favor of these views ? 

Recent incidents have complicated the 
situation. Popular assemblies of Bohemian 
youth have been called, in which enthusiasm 
has run high. Demonstrations in the 


streets of the capital were becoming every 
day more pronounced, when, last September, 
the police dispersed a public reunion and 
provoked a conflict in the course of which the 
city of Prague was put in a state of siege. 
By the terms of the constitutional law of 


the empire every exceptional measure must 
be submitted to the parliament for sanction ; 
but the session of parliament having ad- 
journed for two months after the accession of 
the new cabinet, the question was not yet 
considered by it, and the siege was kept up. 
The police have profited by it to make a 
number of arrests among the members of the 
popular society known as the Om/ladina. 

The trial of these members began a month 
ago. The defendants to the number of 
seventy-seven are young men from seven- 
teen to twenty-two years of age, recruited 
mostly from the working classes. Among 
them, however, are two students, nine 
journalists, one professor, and one doctor of 
laws. The accusation does not contain any 
serious charge. It is rather a tissue of half 
truths evidently invented for the needs in 
the case. 

According to the public prosecutor, the 
Omladina is a society guilty of making 
attempts against the safety of the state. It 
is composed of seven hundred and twenty 
members and by its organization recalls that 
of the Carbonari, with its supreme council of 
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five members and a dictator invested with 
unlimited power. The assemblies of the 
Omladina numbered in one year as many as 
forty-eight, and there were admitted to them 
not only the members but also numerous in- 
vited guests. In these assemblies, it is 
charged that meetings and demonstrations 
for the highway were organized, incendiary 
measures were inaugurated, etc. In reading 
these charges one cannot tell at which to 
wonder most, the unskillfulness of the police 
or the courage of the so-called conspirators, 
who, always hunted down and dispersed, 
never cease to hold their enthusiastic meet- 
ings and continue to deliberate over ques- 
tions which tend to nothing less, in the 
opinion of those opposed, than to provoke 
the overthrow of the whole social order. 

The state of siege and the trial of the 
Omladina have not tended to calm popular 
effervescence. The discontent grows and 
there is scarcely a day in which there do not 
occur outbreaks in the streets of Prague. 
The Viennese press makes perfidious in- 
sinuations and violent attacks against the 
Czechs. In thus exasperating the Czechs 
and pushing measures to their extreme, 
there is run a great risk of opening the door 
to unexpected complications. 

The Czechs may yield to the temptation of 
throwing themselves into the arms of some 
strong power, allied to themselves by blood. 
In order to escape the evils of Pan-German- 
ism they may choose to engulf themselves 
in Pan-Slavism. The latter would be a thou- 
sand times worse than the misfortune of the 
present, but their desperation may urge them 
to it. Such a movement would form the be- 
ginning of the disintegration of the Austrian 
monarchy. 

The destiny of Austria is too closely allied 
with that of Bohemia to allow the possibilities 
of this danger to escape the clairvoyance of 
the emperor Francis Joseph. The popu- 
larity of this ruler and the confidence re- 
posed in him by his subjects ought to justify 
him in openly expressing his views in the 
matter without waiting for the advice of his 
councilors. Between its two powerful neigh- 
bors on the north and on the east, Austria 
can live and thrive only on condition of 
granting some play to the national longings 
of people who aspire to liberty and who re- 
fuse to yield their independence. 
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ENGLISH MOTHERS IN FACT AND FICTION.* 


BY MISS E. F. ANDREWS. 


WRITER in an English periodical, 
A some years ago, called attention to 
the almost unbroken unanimity with 
which poets and novelists alikeseem 
to agree in painting the mothers whom they 
introduce into their works as either ridic- 
ulous orodious. Without calling into court 
such hideous creations as Alphonse Daudet’s 
Madame Astier-Réhu, or the almost pathet- 
ically absurd figure of Edmond About’s 
‘* Mére de la Marquise,’ we shall find wit- 
nesses enough among the writers of our own 
language to prove that the English mother 
does not occupy a very exalted place in Eng- 
lish fiction. 

Let us take Dickens, for example, the best 
known, probably, of modern novelists; go 
through his works, from ‘‘ Pickwick” to 
‘“Our Mutual Friend,’’ and marshal the 


mothers before you. What a procession ! 


Mrs. Bardell, Mrs. Micawber, Mrs. Copper- 
field, Mrs. Steerforth, Mrs. Kenwigs, Mrs. 
Nickleby, Mrs. Squeers, Mrs. Gradgrind, 
Mrs. Merdle, Mrs. Varden, Mrs. Clen- 
nam, Mrs. Skewton, Mrs. Guppy, Mrs. 
Jellyby, Mrs. Pardiggle, Lady Dedlock, and 
the rest,—not a respectable one among them, 
except the dunces, and they are too incompe- 
tent not to be, as mothers, decidedly objec- 
tionable. Thackeray is not far behind, with 
old Lady Kew and the three Mrs, Newcomes ; 
Scott and Goldsmith fall into line with Lady 
Ashton and Mrs. Hardcastle, and, in fact, all 
the novelists, from Richardson down to Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, tell the same story of unfit- 
ness and imcompetence ; in Mrs. Harlow and 
Mrs. Leyburn, the criminal and the imbecile, 
we have the two types ofthe English mother 
as English writers have painted her. 

With the poets it is the same: let Shakes- 
peare, the greatest of them, speak for the rest. 
In all his thirty-seven plays, says the writer 
already referred to, there are, outside the his- 
toric ones, but five mothers who figure prom- 
inently as such, and of these five, the Count- 
ess of Roussillon,,in ‘‘All’s Well that Ends 





*It is hardly necessary to explain that in this paper 
the word English is used in its broadest sense, to inc!ude 
all English speaking people. 


Well,’”’ is the only one that approaches the 
ideal. The other four need only to be men- 
tioned in order to show how far they fall be- 
low it; they are Lady Capulet, Tamora, the 
queen in ‘‘Cymbeline,’’ and Hamlet’s mother. 

Now what does all this signify? Havethe 
great masters of our literature entered into 
a conspiracy to calumniate and vilify in the 
concrete that sacred office of motherhood 
which we all profess to revere so in the ab- 
stract, or is there truth in the picture? This 
much, at least, of truth there seems to be ; the 
training we give to our women and the ideals 
we set before them are not of a kind to de- 
velop them into model mothers by strength- 
ening their faculties and inspiring them with 
noble aims and ambitions. It is the absence 
of any recognized outlet for the higher en- 
ergies of her nature that so often sinks woman 
into an object of indifference and even con- 
tempt, as soon as she ceases to be physically 
attractive, and converts her gray hairs intoa 
crown of thorns, instead of the crown of glory 
that her Maker intended them to be. 

Culture of the higher kind has so long been 
exclusively the property of men, that its 
possession by women has come to be depre- 
cated as something coarse and unfeminine. 
Helplessness has been mistaken for gentle- 
ness and weakness for refinement, until nine 
women out of ten will actually resent being 
told that they are in good health, as if the 
possession of a sound constitution were in 
some way derogatory to the character of a 
lady. Every physician knows what a pro- 
digious amount of satisfaction his women 
patients seem to get out of the ‘‘ enjoyment 
of bad health,’”” and how jealously each one 
will contend that she can be just as ill as 
anybody else when she tries. Nor is this 
foolish rivalry confined entirely to women, 
for not long ago when I congratulated a loyal 
benedict of my acquaintance upon his wife’s 
blooming appearance, I was met with the 
almost indignant rejoinder that her health 
was a great deal worse than she got any credit 
for. 

In like manner, intellectual strength in 
women has been frowned upon until those 
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who have brains are almost afraid to use 
them, the invidious meaning that we have 
attached to the naturally wholesome word 
‘‘ strong-minded ’’ betraying only too clearly 
the bent of popular opinion on this point. 
What commonly passes for culture in women 
is really nothing but a sort of cheap mental 
decoration, fitted to make a passing show in 
the drawing room, but by no means warranted 
to stand the wear and tear of life. We trick our 
girls out in a lot of tawdry accomplishments 
which we call education, andthen turn them 
loose to try their fortune in the matrimonial 
market, and secure the best bid they can be- 
fore their poor tinsel finery begins to tarnish. 
The one object set before them as the highest 
ideal of life is practically this,—to get a rich 
husband by all means, and if not a rich one, 
then any husband by any means. It is the 
endeavor to attain this ideal that converts our 
girls’ schools into mere factories for turning 
out bad pianists and worse vocalists, and in- 
flicts upon society that most intolerable of all 
bores, the parlor elocutionist. 

The harm done may not be very apparent 
before marriage, when the vulgar ideal is con- 
cealed under a veilofsham romance. Igno- 
trance and weakness may even have a certain 
air of attractiveness in a young girl, where 
they are too often made to do duty for inno- 
cence and gentleness, but when the real re- 
sponsibilities of life come, and the vulgar 
ideal is accepted in all its barren nakedness, 
when the pretty maidens of one generation 
develop into the scheming or commonplace 
old women of the next, with daughters of their 
own to marry, then we too often see the Eng- 
lish mother in fact as she is painted in fiction. 
By depriving woman of those resources of 
culture which alonecan make her interesting 
after the fleeting charms of youth have passed, 
the old theory of ‘‘ woman’s sphere’’ has put 
it out of her power to grow old gracefully, 
and has made the term ‘‘old woman’’ al- 
most a synonym in our language for incom- 
petence and stupidity. 

We women of the new school hold that this 
is all wrong. We believe that thesole object 
of a girl’s education should be directed, not 
to catching a husband, but to making him a 
good wife after she has got him, and webelieve 
that reason and common sense and relf-reli- 
ance will be found not a little conducive to 
that end. 

We think that if women were taught 
something of business habits and methods, 
H-May. 
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they would not make a practice of coming 
down at ten o’clock to keep an appointment 
made for eight ; they would not take the morn- 
ing paper before you have seen it, on the day 
after an exciting election, and begin compla- 
cently reading you the jokes ; they would not 
stop right in front of the ticket window just 
before the departure of the express train, to 
exchange experiences about cooks, nor habit- 
ually choose the very middle of the church 
door while the congregation is coming out on 
Sunday, as the most appropriate place to 
stand to compare notes about their babies’ 
teeth—nor do a thousand other exasperating 
things which are commonly supposed to be 
inherent in the nature of women, but which 
are only the legitimate outcome of the train- 
ing they have received. 

We believe it to be equally true of women 
as of men that 


“The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.’’ 


For there is a strength and a courage that we 
expect of women as we expect valor of men. 
They may be timid where men are brave and 
weak where men are strong, but when occa- 
sion calls for the strength and the courage of 
womanhood, we despise them if they fail, as 
we despise the soldier who turns his back in 
the day of battle. 

It is strange that we never hear anything 
about the demoralizing influences of business 
competition upon women, so long as they 
confine themselves to the narrowest and most 
poorly paid kinds of labor. No philosopher 
has suggested that cooking, or scrubbing, or 
making shirts at sixty cents a dozen, was un- 
womanly ; nobody trembles for the purity of 
the hospital nurse, though she be daily called 
upon to perform the most trying offices at the 
bedside of all sorts and conditions of men; 
why, then, should it make such a mighty 
difference if she undertakes to perform those 
same offices in the capacity of a physician at 
three dollars a visit, instead of in that ofa 
nurse at three dollars aday? The truth is, 
it is only voluntary contact with coarse or im- 
pure things that is contaminating, and a pop- 
ular novel may be moredamaging to womanly 
modesty than a medical journal, and an even- 
ing in a ball-room more demoralizing to vir- 
tue than a morning in the police court. 

It must not be supposed, from what has 
just been said, that I would have the mothers 
of families become breadwinners. On the 
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contrary, I believe that women who have 
children to rear will find enough in the faith- 
ful discharge of that important duty to fill 
their hearts and their heads and their hands, 
without looking elsewhere for employment, 
and it is little lessthan asocialcrime thatthey 
should ever be forced to take upon themselves 
the burden of their own support. 

I also believe it takes as much education 
and self-reliance and strength of character to 
make acompetent mother as to make a com- 
petent teacher or lawyer or doctor, and it is 
even more important that a child should be 
well mothered than that it should be well 
schooled or well doctored. Indeed, of such 
paramount importance to the race and to so- 
ciety is the proper discharge of the parental 
function, that only the wisest and worthiest of 
the race should be permitted to undertake it. 

In addition to this, the mothers ought to 
be assured of an independent support, at 
least while their children are young, and if 
this can be accomplished in no other way, 
then I, for one, am willing that all men and 
all unmarried women, provided we are placed 
on the same political and economical footing 
with men, should be taxed for their support. 
For while I believe that productive labor of 
some sort is the only lawful title-deed to the 
good things of life, if not to life itself, is it 
not true, as Ruskin says, that those who 
are rearing good citizens for the state, are 
engaged in the most directly productive of all 
labor ? 

I know that we are here treading upon deli- 
cate ground, and that the financial independ- 
ence of married women is regarded by most 
men as subversive of the peace and harmony 
of married life, but it seems to me that mutu- 
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al confidence and respect are safer founda- 
tions for domestic happiness than a mere vul- 
gar desire on the woman’s part to get some- 
body tosupport her. He who holds the purse 
strings holds the reins of absolute power, and 
in making women wholly dependent upon men 
for a support, we condemn them toa servitude 
that is, to say the least, humiliating, and in 
some cases, even degrading. 

To get pocket money, wives, even of rich 
men, are often driven to expedients that seem 
to workingwomen ignoble and mean, such 
as taking in sewing on the sly, beating down 
servants’ and seamstresses’ wages, or levy- 
ing charitable contributions on their friends 
by peddling dreadful penwipers and pin- 
cushions to raise their Easter or their 
missionary money! I have often bought 
such trumpery out of pure charity, from 
the wives of men who were rich enough 
to buy me out a dozen times over, and never 
feel it. I oncesaw a married woman try for 
two weeks to beg her husband out of five 
dollars to give to her preacher, and she never 
got it. Hewas arich man, too, and a good 
husband, as the world goes; he loaded her with 
diamonds, for which she did not care, and 
never refused any request that he thought 
worth granting. 

Treating grown people like children cannot 
have a healthy influenceupon their character, 
and whatever tends to the deterioration of 
character, or hinders itsnormal development, 
must be wrong. The independent control of 
money, by fostering a sense of responsibility 
and compelling the exercise of judgment, ex- 
erts an educating influence of which it is not 
fair to the human race that its progeni- 
tresses should be deprived. 


THE LIMIT OF FAMILIARITY. 


BY ANGELINE BRYCE MARTIN, 


N acountry like ours, where freedom is 
a large reality and where restraints are 
not looked upon with favor, the matter 
of properly limiting the familiarity of 
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young men and young women, that is draw- 
ing the line over which to step is to commit a 
social imprudence, is a very difficult one to 
discuss. 

No arbitrary rule can be formulated, mainly 
because our social system is as large as our 


country, as varying as our climate, and as 
flexible as our politics ; but some minor stum- 
bling-blocks to the feet of the social reformer 
are the product, strange to say, of reform it- 
self. Asa nation, as a people, we have de- 
parted farther than any of our contemporaries 
from the chivalry of knighthood days ; but 
in doing it we have in a large degree accom- 
plished the chief object of chivalry, the 
emancipation of woman. Not, it is true, ex- 
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actly the emancipation contemplated by the 
bearers of lance and shield, but a nobler one. 
American women are better protected than 
they would be were each of them under the 
special care of an armored horseman whose 
battle-ax could cleave a steel helmet as if it 
were paper ; yet this very immunity from vio- 
lent and savage treatment, accompanied as 
itis by a constant temptation to take yet 
wider domain of liberty, necessarily nar- 
rows the space between the lives of men 
and women and raises new and unforeseen 
points of difficulty in adjusting the social 
machine, 

We hear a great deal about the ‘‘ brother- 
hood of man’”’ now-a-days, and the phrase 
supposably includes the feminine element ; 
we are all theoretically a band of brothers and 
sisters walking side by side on a perfect equal- 
ity in the great highway of life ; our elbows 
touch, the thrill of a sacred kinship passes 
all along the line. This is very beautiful, as 


a theory, and as a practice much good has 
come of it ; but there yet remains the insolu- 
ble element of evil in human nature and we 
are forced to see that along with the im- 
mense benefits of freedom have come certain 
very troublesome and refractory obstacles to 


progress. 

Without going too deep into a subject 
which might well have a volume devoted to 
it, we can see that with this narrowing of the 
space between the fields of masculine and 
feminine action has come a closer relationship 
between the sexes and a deeper insight by 
man and woman into each other’s lives. 
Were every person strong, wise, and good 
there would be no need to fear that anything 
but the highest good could follow this mutual 
approach toward a common ground. In 
social intercourse, however, it makes the 
limit of what we may call familiarity between 
men and women, and especially between 
young men and young women, a wavering, 
ill-defined, and sometimes dangerously neg- 
lected line. 

There was a fundamental truth underlying 
the pomp and strut and swagger, the desper- 
ate courage, and the great outward show of 
loyalty to women by which chivalry attested 
its ethical profession ; it was the truth that 
there is, always has been, and always will 
be a charmed circle drawn by Nature around 
the life of woman, inside of which no man has 
the right to step unbidden ; and over against 
this stood the other truth that man, too, has 
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his circle of self hood wherein all is absolutely 
sanctified to him. 

The twocircles touch and that touch is the 
golden secret of social life ; beyond this touch 
is familiarity which sooner or later breeds 
contempt of restraints. Nor is it safe to say 
that ‘‘ good sense ”’ is alone a sufficient guide 
to conduct ; as wellsay that good sense will, 
untaught, solve a problem in conic sections. 
There must be rules and these rules must be 
learned and strictly followed. Better poor 
laws than no laws at all. 

It would seem, then, that it must be a val- 
uable part of a liberal education to know your 
own sex and to respect it, to know the other 
sex and to honor it. And the first rule of 
self-respect is to compass the knowledge of 
dignity. True dignity is never familiar. It is 
fascinating, sweet, gentle, kind; but it never 
gushes or effervesces, never betrays such 
weak places as may by nature have rendered 
its integrity assailable from the beginning. 

If we reason clearly we shall discover that 
the lowest line of true dignity is the limit of 
familiarity. A man’s dignity and a wom- 
an’s dignity are similar but not identical ; 
there is sex in everything ; but sex is just 
the thing which dignity never obtrudes or 
even suggests, and the golden rule of social 
intercourse preserves every right of the sexes 
without any super-obvious recognition ofa 
difference between men and women. 

This view of personal dignity opens a fine 
vista of freedom without a glimmer of danger, 
even on the farthest horizon. Whatever can 
be done publicly with true dignity can be 
safely done ; and we may as well admit at the 
earliest moment that here habit is the thing 
to be sought, the habit of a dignified reserve 
without the least show of self-consciousness 
or stiffness. If we begin in youth the habit 
is easily formed ; but it should be, tosome de- 
gree, hereditary, a part of good breeding ; 
hence the value of making it a permanent ob- 
ject of education. 

It is easy to distinguish in any company 
the genuine from the spurious reserve of man- 
ner. In refusing to break the rules of safe 
conduct one must not make his acts polem- 
ical ; polite evasion of anything like contro- 
versy or obvious differences must make a 
clash impossible ; nay, antagonism must take 
the form of a genial waiver, as if wisdom put 
on the smile of unconsciousness or of mo- 
mentary inattention. It is half asin to make 
faces over one when we could just as well 
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look the other way and see something more 
interesting. 

After all, every social propriety is grounded 
in the ethics of true politeness ; the desire to 
make others honestly happy, to promote 


FREE KINDERGARTENS. 


purity of soul, to prolong the period of happy 
youth, to make social intercourse free yet 
wholesomely formal, is the inspiration of 
liberal life, the periphery of which is the limit 
of intimacy and of safe familiarity. 


FREE KINDERGARTENS. 


BY ANNA PIERPONT SIVITER. 


E was a farmer, and an intelligent 
H one ; else why was he at Chautau- 
qua? The fact that he and his wife 
were trying to see it all, hear it all, 
and learn it all in three days, showed that he 
had unlimited faith in his own capacity as 
well. But he made some mistakes, and one 
of the greatest was when the couple stood en- 
tranced at the door of the kindergarten room 
in the Kellogg Building, watching the beau- 
tiful plays and hearing the happy songs 
of the little ones within. 

‘‘ Bless my heart, Maria!’’ he said. ‘‘Every 
minute I stay at Chautauqua I get fuller of 
it. Did you ever imagine such a pretty play 
room for children ?”’ 


“Is it just a play room, John?” the wife 


questioned. ‘‘Isn’t it a school ?”’ 

‘““Why, no!’ was the decided answer. 
‘-There’s no books or slates, an’ they’re 
brimful of happiness. They’re just playin’. 
Look like little angels, don’t they !”’ 

A sweet-faced woman standing near an- 
swered : 

‘They more than look. This is the place 
at Chautauqua where angels are made.”’ 

‘Well, I declare!’ smiled the farmer. 
“I'd like to know how! I’ve often heard 
tell of kindergartens, but I’ve always 
thought them pure foolishness.’’ 

Many others have shared the farmer’s 
opinion, but the kindergarten movement is 
so rapidly gaining ground that intelligent 
people are beginning to hesitate before say- 
ing, ‘‘I do not know just what kindergartens 
mean.”’ 

Free kindergarten associations especially 
are springing up in almost every city of the 
land, and not to know why these associa- 
tions are formed, what they do, and how 
they are maintained, is to acknowledge one- 
self deficient in something that ought to be a 
part of every good citizen’s fund of informa- 
tion. 


Why these associations are formed is 
easily told. Their work is the establish- 
ment of schools for poor and degraded little 
children, and the object of the schools is 
to prevent the development of criminals. In 
a recent lecture Sam Jones declared: ‘“‘ An- 
archists are not born. They are children 
grown up without discipline.’ Every 
thinking person will at once admit this. 
Every thinking man knows that the forlorn 
and neglected children of the poor and 
criminal classes are a constant menace to the 
well-being of future citizens. 

The Hon. William E. Hale, in an article 
written a year or so ago, says: ‘‘ The cost of 
the depredations, detection, and detention of 
criminals at the various prisons of the 
United States, amounts to something over 
one hundred and thirty million dollars a 
year.’’ Recent investigation shows that the 
average age at which men become criminals 
is being gradually lowered, so that not only 
is the army of criminals constantly increas- 
ing, but the number of years in which they 
prey upon society is being added to. The 
need of some barrier to stem this awful flood 
of wickedness that threatens the future of 
America has given rise to free kindergar- 
tens. 

Free kindergartens prevent criminals by 
making good citizens. Formation of charac- 
ter and not reformation of criminals, is the 
watchword of the association. A child of 
two years is necessarily an innocent being ; a 
child of six is often a real criminal. ‘‘Let 
us have your little ones,’’ say the sweet- 
voiced, gentle teachers, going into the cel- 
lars and attics of the alley tenement houses, 
“and, making them happy, we will make 
them good.”” The teachers are never met as 
are the city missionaries, with scowls or de- 
nials. ‘‘ You can do more to improve these 
homes in six months than we can in two 
years,’’ say the missionaries to the teachers. 
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It is no new thing in the history of the 
world, this preventing crime by the early 
training of children. Millions of dollars, ay, 
hundreds of millions, for punishing crime, 
but not one cent for its prevention, is the 
modern plan. Yet centuries ago a wise man 
wrote, ‘‘Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it.”’ 

The readiest pen would find it impossible 
to tell in detail all that free kindergar- 
tens are, but among many things they are 
homes where loving, spiritual mothers fit up 
a child in moral force, where his habits, will, 
and inclination are given so strong an im- 
petus in the upward path of life, the legions 
of sin and death cannot afterwards drag him 
down. This statement is proved by the fact 
that among the nine thousand children who 
have been in the free kindergarten schools of 
San Francisco during the past thirteen 
years, no arrest has ever been made. 

Juvenal, wise old Roman that he was, 
knew the value of the first six years of achild’s 
life, for he wrote: ‘‘ The man—the charac- 
ter—is made at seven. What he is then he 


always will be, in spite of a thousand teachers 
you may give him after that formative period 


is past.”’ 

Free kindergartens are industrial schools 
where street waifs are taught the use of their 
hands and bodies, sothat on entering any in- 
dustry they stand an equal chance with more 
favored children. Here they are trained to 
make things, to reason, to observe. Kinder- 
garten children can enter industrial schools 
two years younger than others. They are 
taught attractive ways, so they will not be 
handicapped all their lives by rude manners, 
barring them often from desirable situations. 

Ata recent mothers’ meeting, one of the 
mothers declared: ‘‘ Why, my Stephen has 
learned such a pretty new word. If he hurts 
you or hits against you or troubles you in any 
way, ‘Excuse me,’ hesays, and it just sounds 
that pretty I never want to slap him as I used 
toe.”’ : 

Free kindergartens are hospitals where “‘ in- 
jured”’ children (for such is the name kinder- 
gartners bestow on children the world calls 
‘‘bad’’) are nursed back to the perfect spirit- 
ual form God meant them to have. Starved 
into being thieves, beaten into being liars and 
cowards, sworn at until the language of blas- 
phemy is almost their mother tongue—all 
these things are put aside at the kindergar- 
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ten door. Warmed, clothed, and often fed, at 
least half the day is spent in a pure, fresh at- 
mosphere. Here their little pinched bodies 
keep pace with heart and mind, growing in 
grace and beauty and knowledge of the 
Lord. 

‘“‘T no say blessing,’’ cried a two-year-old 
darling to her mother the other day. ‘‘ Nur- 
sie dave me my milk—I not thank Dod.”’ 

‘**O, yes, the dear Lord did give it to you,”’ 
cried the six-year-old son of the washerwo- 
man, who had followed his mother into the 
nursery. ‘‘ Why, we play it at kindergarten. 
God made the grass and gave it tothe farmer, 
and the farmer gave it to the cow, and the 
cow made milk and gave it to the milkman, 
and he gave it to nursie, and she gave it to 
you. God started it, Baby. Now I'll sing 
my blessing for you,’’ and folding his hands 
the child chanted the familiar kindergarten 
song, 


‘‘Father, we thank thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning bright, 
For rest and food and loving care, 
And all that makes the day so fair.” 


‘*T declare,’’ exclaimed baby’s papa, who 
had heard through an open door the entire 
conversation, ‘‘ why, the kindergarten must 
be a church.”’ 

He was right. The kindergarten school is 
a church, where no sectarianism ever enters, 
where Catholic and Jew and Protestant can 
meet on common ground. As their little 
hands move happily in their daily play, the 
children are unconsciously taught that true 
justice is charity, true wisdom is love, true 
sovereignty is self-control. Honesty, truth- 
fulness, self-respect, and regard for the rights 
of others are the heritage of every kinder- 
garten child. 

The method by which free kindergartens 
are given to the poor varies in different cities. 
Usually a kindergarten association is formed. 
The different departments of kindergarten 
work are given into the hands of special com- 
mittees, such as finance, entertainment, press, 
visiting, and the like. Weekly or monthly 
meetings are held, at which all committees 
report, and so every member of the associa- 
tion is kept informed of the work. Each 
school is under the care of an experienced 
kindergarten teacher, who has usually an as- 
sistant forevery tenchildren. A paid super- 
intendent has charge of all the teachers and 
devotes her entire time to the work. 
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The money used to carry on these schools 
is the voluntary contribution of thoughtful 
citizens who believe free kindergartens to be 
the best possible investment against crime, 
wickedness, and poverty. 

What free kindergartens will accomplish 


A VIRGINIA RELIC. 


none can predict. No other educational and 
philanthropical scheme in the world can show 
so many different classes banded together for 
the furtherance of one project. Surely if the 
hope of the world lies in little children, the 
outlook for the kindergarten is great. 


A VIRGINIA RELIC. 


BY ALETHE LOWBER CRAIG. 


HEN visiting Washington, every 

\ \ / one who has a fondness for pass- 

ing ‘‘through colonial door- 

ways’’ should take a peep at 
Alexandria, that quaint casket of historic 
memories. It is one of those rare curios of 
towns that have come down the century un- 
disturbed by modern improvements ; and it 
now lies in beautiful, umnruffled repose, 
mossy with memories of Washington and 
his times. 

Of course Christ church stands out promi- 
nently in one’s ideas of Alexandria. So much 
has been written and read about it, it seems 
only a familiar sight. Indeed, one could 
find the way to George Washington’s square 
pew without the guidance of the loquacious 
old sexton, so many sketches and photo- 
graphs of the interior, as well as of the sur- 
rounding churchyard, have been published. 
But the substantial mansions where the 
lordly early Virginians dispensed their lavish 
hospitality are not as widely known. 

If the river route to the ancient city is pre- 
ferred, we shall be landed at a dilapidated 
wharf, where a few scattered bales of mer- 
chandise and groupsof ragged darkies lolling 
in the warm sunshine strike a key-note to the 
animation of the town. But with frequent 
trains at convenient hours it is asking a good 
deal of one’s antiquarian twist to wait fora 
deliberate steamboat. 

Crossing the Potomac from Washington 
to Virginia on the Alexandria railway is like 
jumping at a leap from fin-de-szécle days back 
to pre-revolutionary times. As soon as the 
long bridgeis crossed, carts can be seen, with 
high arched canvas covers, dragging heavily 
along through the rough, muddy roads, 
each drawn by mules driven by an easy-going, 
shining negro, his legs dangling from the 
seat on the shafts. This sight leads one to 
appreciate the bad humor of General Brad- 


dock when—as stated in history—he used 
such very vivid language in regard to the 
Virginia roads. 

It is the old Carlyle house, Braddock’s 
headquarters, where he held the council of five 
governors before starting on the tragical cam- 
paign of Duquesne, that will well repay a few 
hours snatched from a sojourn in Washing- 
ton. One may care very little for the quin- 
tet of old governors, for it is around the days 
before Braddock’s arrival at Alexandria that 
the greatest interest twines. But, to many 
of us, there is pleasure in an atmosphere— 
even though it is a musty atmosphere—where 
we can fancy ourselves among rustling bro- 
cades, powdered periwigs, and sweet young 
faces under mob caps. 

Around the mansion that was once the boast 
of Alexandria, has been built a large, com- 
monplace hotel. This, too, is now very old, 
so that the house built two hundred years 
ago by the Earl of Carlyle for his emigrated 
son, seems to have been potted for antiquarian 
lovers of the present day. The bricks were 
sent from England and are still unimpaired. 
The velvety lawns that then sloped to the 
river, acres away, are covered now with ram- 
shackle warehouses and tenements. Tum- 
bled into ruin are the verandas that used to 
extend across the whole wide house, from 
which the household dames could watch the 
approach of General Washington’s barge as 
it was rowed up the river. From there they 
could look across the Virginia forests toward 
‘Belvoir’? when all the little family cares 
and interests had been settled for the day,— 
the dealing out of the castor oil, rhubarb, and 
calomel to their ‘‘ people’’ whose miseries 
had been detailed to ‘‘ missus,’”’ as well as the 
daily training of the little ebony imps who 
came from ‘‘quarters”” to the house each 
morning to be instructed in useful ways. 
The highborn ch4telaine of a Virginia manor 
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house did not sit all day in idleness among 
her family Vandycks and Lelys, her tall sil- 
ver columnar candlesticks and her spindle- 
shanked mahogany tables. She found her 
time quite occupied with baking, brewing, 
distilling, and doctoring, and she did not 
consider any gentle household task beneath 
her dignity. 

The Carlyle dungeon, deep and dark, in 
which a captured border enemy might be 
safely held, is closed forever ; and one can see 
only the dismal, heavy entrance-door. The 
underground passage leading from the base- 
ment to the river, which afforded escape in 
dire danger, is choked with the rubbish of 
many years ; and the iron gratings that used 
to swing securely across the arched stone 
stalls under the house, where the horses were 
sheltered when rumors of Indian depreda- 
tions were flying through the air, are rusted 
away. But there remains intact the wine 
cellar and the bare, cool provision cell, where 
the heavy rafters bristling with large hooks 
bring visions of mutton and game ripening 
into tender juicy delicacy. There is still the 
low square drawing room with cozy window 
seats and mahogany panels, and our foot- 
steps echo through the wide hall where a 
graceful mahogany staircase curves down 
from the plastered niche in which a tall carved 
clock ticked away the hours two hundred 
years ago. 

Tripping down those broad, shallow steps 
came beautiful Sally Fairfax one merry even- 
ing in the years that are fled, a pink rose 
in her hand, one white ostrich plume in her 
hair, ready for the ball given in honor of 
General George Washington’s birthnight. 
At the foot of the staircase the hero that 
she admired above all other conquerors in 
song or story stood waiting for her, his 
little pet, while through the open door of 
the drawing room just beyond could be 
seen the logs blazing on the hearth of the 
huge fireplace, and Mrs. Washington exhib- 
iting to Aunty Carlyle the ‘‘awful length’’ 
of her mouse-colored brocade train. 

Dear Sally Fairfax ! From her earliest quaint 
little maidenhood she was the firm supporter 
and helper of her delicate mother; in her 
father’s absence the gentle young ruler of the 
enormous plantation ; and always the loving 
guide and comrade of her brother Tommy— 
afterwards ninth Lord Fairfax. It isno won- 
der that General Washington used to love 
her even in her cradle, and trot her on his 
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knee when she reached the toddling age. 

Warm-hearted little Sally! She could not 
keep back her tears if a rebellious plantation 
“‘Uncle Jo’’ was punished by a vigorous 
overseer, yet she uttered her resolute political 
opinions and danced the minuet with equal 
vim and energy. But wesoon miss her from 
Virginia annals—her brave, true heart went 
so early to its rest. 

In his gentleness toward little children and 
as a lover Washington shines softly through 
historic chronicles, yet he does not often come 
to our minds as in his impetuous youth. We 
think of him, as did Frederick the Great, as 
“the greatest general in the world’’; as the 
father ofour mighty country ; as the venerated 
host of Mount Vernon, managing his estates 
and entertaining with simple, hearty dignity 
the master minds of the world beyond the 
seas, who journeyed there to pay to him their 
tribute of respect. It is difficult to think of 
the triumphant ruler of a triumphant nation 
as a lover refused by an irate father when he 
asked for the daughter’s hand,—refused be- 
cause he could not give her the coach and 
four to which she had been accustomed. 
Mary Phillips, too, whose bright eyes and 
winning ways rippled the surface of his 
youthful affections, thought, at that time, the 
stately mansion of Roger Morris on Harlem 
River a more fitting setting for her beauty 
than the modest farm on the Potomac. 

That fascination was only a ripple for 
Washington, however, but the disappoint- 
ment of his early, passionate youth,—the re- 
fusal of Mary Carey’s father to give him the 
charming daughter, the leading beauty and 
toast of her day,—influenced and sobered his 
whole life, even after Mount Vernon had re- 
ceived the lovely presiding angel who lived 
and loved so faithfully. 

We turn away from the battered old Car- 
lyle house, and as we come out into the 
golden Virginia weather,—that, at least, has 
not been dimmed by years,—we fancy that 
Washington’s cream-colored coach with gilt 
moldings is lumbering over the grass-grown, 
rutted pavements ; that the exquisite, bril- 
liant, beautiful face of Eleanor Custis is peep- 
ing out from its green Venetian blinds, eager 
with anticipation of the gay Alexandria As- 
sembly, for which a mule-mounted darkey 
behind is cautiously conveying the precious 
bandboxes containing the ‘‘ silver Tabby vel- 
vet petticoat, the Tucker ruffled with Brus- 
sels lace, the dress of white patnet’’; and, 
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as we stroll down the narrow streets between 
tottering gables, we almost expect to see a 
grand old general in knee breeches and dia- 
mond buckles, with a carnelian seal, cut with 
the Washington arms, hanging on the fob 
ribbon from his watch pocket, step out of 


A MAY-DAY WOOING. 


some one of the crumbling portals. But an 
electric car, approaching us at a speed never 
dreamed of by the Virginians of a century 
ago, relentlessly dispels our visions and 
bears us away from Alexandria’s cobwebby 
past. 


A MAY-DAY WOOING. 


BY EMIL ROLAND. 


Translated for 


\ ,' JITH coolness she accepted the 

hand which without haste or 

emotion he offered to her in mar- 

riage. Her refusal would not 

have crushed him—he simply would have 

asked another woman, for he was tired of 

being a bachelor and wanted a home of his 
own. 

She did not love him. She was influenced 
by the advice of her friends, and a certain in- 
definable feeling that in her case to marry 
was the best thing she could do. 

So they entered into a marriage in which 
tranquillity of mind was a most deserving 
daughter of indifference, and apparent har- 
mony the external garb of lack of sympathy. 

Silent they stood before the beautiful flow- 
ers, scarcely observing the sweet fragrance. 
It was the evening of their first May Day to- 
gether, yetin their hearts winter still reigned, 
colder than the distant mountains where 
the snow glittered. Not that a shadow of 
hostility had ever been shown by one of 
them—they were always friendly and polite 
to each other. Still they had given the floral 
gifts purely as a matter of custom. 

He drew a beautiful flower through his 
fingers. Of what was hethinking? Of the 
festivities of the day and the beauty of the 
evening? Or of the ashen blond head of his 
wife that moved so composedly and indiffer- 
ently above her graceful shoulders? 

No; he certainly was not thinking of her, 
nor she of him. 

She had drawn back the curtain and was 
looking through the window on the peaceful 
little city that so shortly ago had become her 
home. A clear moon defined the distant 
mountains and lit up the tall church spire 
and the near still roofs. It seemed so good 
to the eye toencounter no glaring colors, and 
to see everything resigned to sweet repose 


‘The Chautauquan'"’ from the German 


‘* Ueber Land und Meer.’’ 


under the veil of night. But her thoughts 
were not in the misty valley. 

‘“When you are grown up, Flossy, I will 
marry you, and then we will dance the 
livelong day ; I will rock you on my knees, 
and at evening we will play dominoes, and I 
will give you as many chocolate drops as 
you want.”’ 

It was a charming young officer who said 
this in jest to a little maid he held on his 
lap. 

‘“*You will turn Eva’s head,’ said his 
mother in a tone of mingled pride and re- 
proof. ‘‘ People are right in calling you a 
lady-killer.”’ 

People might equally well have called him 
a Bluebeard or a butterfly. He was both, 
dangerous and fickle. 

Many years he came home on May Day, 
caressed his mother, kissed Flossy and said 
that he would marry her. Then he hurried 
back to the great garrison. 

At last there came a May Day when thechild 
no longer ventured to kiss him, for she stood 
before him a tall young lady. He, too, no 
longer said he would marry her, for the world 
had poured poison into his heart and had 
changed the bright, happy boy into a disso- 
lute, dissatisfied creature. He preferred 
women to be forward, coquettish, of a south- 
ern type—not so cool and blond as Eva. 

“Do it to please me,’’ urged his mother, 
‘*she loves you, you ought not to make her 
unhappy.” 

“She is not the first nor only one,’’ he 
harshly replied, throwing away his ciga- 
rette. ‘‘I cannot marry a woman who is so 
little to my liking. Beauty? That does not 
satisfy me, I must have the fire, the flame, of 
love that will singe my heart.”’ 

‘‘O, your heart has been singed long ago. 
Too many flames have tempered it too hard.” 
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If Eva’s earliest, happiest memories had 
not been bound up with the dark eyes of the 
handsome man, perhaps she would have tried 
to shake off the ban which his sweet non- 
sense had imposed on her when yeta mere 
child. Butas it was, it never occurred to her 
that she could have a life in which this first, 
fatal love played no réle. ‘Inevitably sorrow 
gradually overtook her. She was not of a 
strong nature, but good, noble—worthy of a 
better idol. 

Three years passed. Every May Day the 
thorn pricked more deeply into her soul. It 
was gall to stand at his side around the May- 
pole, toendure the gallantry with which he 
approached every woman, and to read in his 
eyes dwindling capacity for merriment and 
enjoyment. 

She loved him with that tender fidelity 
which distinguishes cool blonds from their 
sanguine sisters. She thought of his fault- 
lessly beautiful, bright face when she pledged 
her troth with another; she loved him yet 
when she stood at the altar, and the ghost of 
an unfulfilled dream of youth haunted her 
even after marriage. That was not as it 
should be—no, that wasasin. But who was 
to blame for this sin which she silently en- 
dured day after day? Her husband? He 
had never even asked for her love, and she 
demanded no more of him than she gave. Yet 
a consciousness of guilt continually over- 
shadowed her; beneath its burden the fine 
profile sunk lower and lower on her breast, 
so low that she seemed to slumber standing, 
and was scarcely consciousof anything going 
on about her. 

A song from childish lips was heard from 
the street. 

‘‘There are the choir boys,’’ said her hus- 
band. ‘‘Do you notice how false the second 
voice is? The teacher ought to be a little 
more careful in selecting them, but the old 
owl has not a nightingale voice himself.’’ 

These words jarred unpleasantly. The 
speaker loved banter and irony ; they accorded 
much better with an independent character 
like his than with a weak tumult of feeling. 
Yet this time his words were in contradiction 
to his sentiments. The song recalled to him 
the days of his childhood, and affected him 
with a sort of sadness. Yet he was wont to 
keep his thoughts to himself. How did his 
wife reply, the unsympathetic partner of his 
hearth? 

She threw a wrap about her shoulders and 
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took up a basket filled with apples and nuts. 

‘*T will be back directly,’’ she called at 
the door, and went down the stairs. 

It was cold in the entry and shivering she 
drew the shawl closer about her. When she 
appeared on the threshold the song stopped 
and, with a chorus of greetings, little hands 
were held out to her. 

She returned their greeting but in the com- 
mouplace tone of an ordinary ‘‘Good day,”’ 
or ‘“‘Thank you.’ Mechanically she dis- 
tributed her gifts until the basket was empty, 
without observing how charmed the little 
group were with her lovely face. 

Suddenly another hand was thrust before 
her, a slender white hand. With fixed gaze, 
as if mesmerized, she looked at the small 
ringed finger, as a troop of bright memories 
swept over her. Well she knew that hand. 

‘** Good evening, Flossy,’’ said a man who, 
enveloped in a dark military coat, leaned 
against the wailatherelbow. ‘‘MustI, only, 
go empty-handed from your door?”’ 

‘*Fabrice,’’ she stammered softly and, colder 
than the bleak wind, ashiver passed over her 
frame. As she saw before her the hero of her 
youth, all the beauty of the May Days that 
she had enjoyed in long past years rushed 
back upon her. 

‘“‘ Fabrice,”’ she exclaimed again, reaching 
him her trembling hand. 

Frightened by the fervor of her voice she 
added more calmly, ‘‘ Will you not come in ? 
The flowers are lovely yet.”’ 

He stepped across her threshold. His 
large frivolous eyes were fixed questioningly 
on the blond head, which in apparent calm- 
ness bowed forward again. 

‘For years I have celebrated this festival 
with you, Eva,’”’ he said lightly. ‘‘ My fur- 
lough was delayed, so that I am just now on 
my way to mother, and it occurred to me to 
wait over for the next train to visit with you 
—with both of you. One hates to give up 
old customs.”’ 

When Fabrice spoke with women his voice 
had something insinuative and musical in it, 
as if in it the tones of the old minnesingers 
lived again. He certainly had mastered his 
specialty. Yet at this moment Eva was only 
half impressed by his arts. A feeling of bit- 
terness had gradually pervaded the first joy 
of seeing him. Perhaps unconsciously she 
had imbibed from her husband a portion of 
his ironical scorn for men and things. She 
spoke a few phrases without looking up. 
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With that polished friendliness which dis- 
tinguished him in conventional society, the 
master of the house greeted his late guest. 

They were already slightly acquainted and 
quickly were conversing fluently. 

Again Eva and Fabrice inhaled fragrance 
from the same May flowers. Again they 
stood side by side, yet were farther separated 
than ever they had been before. 

The teakettle hummed and the three per- 
sons talked on many indifferent subjects, 
subjects the most removed from their 
thoughts. 

Fabrice had no need to jest about his 
youthful follies. They were only too deeply 
imprinted on his beautiful face, whose ex- 
pression of childlike weakness had long 
since given place to joyless indolence. The 
great world had done her worst for him. Yet 
a few years and he would be a wreck, men- 
taily and physically. 

Eva had little knowledge of human nature, 
but she could not fail to read his face aright. 
A feeling of shame took possession of her. 
This, then, was the man at whose feet she 
had allowed her youthful affections and trust 
in humanity to be thrown like a discarded 
toy, whom she weakly allowed to darken her 
married life, which without him might be at 
least pleasant. j 

Involuntarily she began to compare him 
with her husband. Critically she met his 
questioning, searching glance, as he went on, 

‘*The great regiment ball—the fairy quad- 
rilles, the elfin dances—the fetzfte Susanne of 
Lyons was there, with her eyes as sharp as 
swords, and dressed as exquisitely as Sarah 
Bernhardt—but after a while all such amuse- 
ments get to be a bore. What can one do to 
make life interesting ? Give me your recipe 
for that, Flossy. I have long ago lost 
mine.” 

Wearily he leaned his slender form back in 
the sofa, and, occasionally interrupting him- 
self with sighs, complained of ball after ball, 
bemoaning the evils of an existence of 
pleasure and insipidity. 

The question, ‘‘ What can one do to make 
life interesting ?’’ took possession of Eva al- 
most to the oblivion of everything else. She 
scarcely noticed when her guest rose to go. 
He kissed her cold hand and surmised that 
its trembling was caused by her grief at part- 
ing, but a swift glance of his gloomy eyes to 
her face showed her to be indifferent. Then 
the two men left her alone. 


A MAY-DAY WOOING. 


Their voices, engaged in indifferent con- 
versation, were borne on the crisp night air. 
The handsome lady-killer, his thoughts still 
self-centered, stroked his moustache with a 
characteristic movement which showed off 
his beautiful hand. 

His companion’s thoughts flew back over 
years, to the most grievous time in his 
earnest life. Every youth has his romance, 
so had he, and while he calmly discussed 
commonplaces, his mind’s eye rested on 
a lovely maiden’s form, and the fragrance of 
jasmine, on brief happiness and long sorrow, 
perhaps also on his impetuous resolve when 
first undeceived, never to love again because 
his first love had proved untrue to him. 
This May Day night unchained his heart’s 
deepest sorrow from the rock of forgetful- 
ness. 

It also stirred Eva’s heart. 

Scarcely an hour had passed since Fabrice 
had entered the house. A delicate perfume 
that he usually used, mingled with the fra- 
grance of the flowers, and floated over the 
blond head of the young wife as if to say, 
“‘Be assured, Flossy, everything is weari- 
some, and there is nothing worth trying 
for.’’ 

Then suddenly she proudly threw back 
her head as if rousing from a troubled 
dream. The monotony of waking and sleep- 
ing, the utter emptiness of her former life, 
instantly appeared clearly to her, and simul- 
taneously there came a strong realization 
that she had two great forces in her favor,— 
youth and will. A long quenched fire 
blazed up in her eyes, and the Eva who now 
stood listening at the door for her husband’s 
step was a creature wholly different from her 
whom Fabrice had found too cool and too 
blond for his bride. 

Slowly the time passed while she waited. 
At last she heard the well-known steps. 
What should she say to him? How win the 
heart of her husband, who of all others was a 
stranger to her ? 

Perhaps the good fairies came to her aid— 
those invisible creatures who on festal 
nights hover about the heads of mortals and 
clothe in proper words those thoughts to 
which on common days they never can give 
expression. Certain it was, that, whatever 
was spoken, slumbering affections were 
awakened, and the two souls, so long 
separated by cold distance, were quickly 
united. 
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A QUAINT BOOK OF ADVICE TO GIRLS. 


BY HELEN LEAH REED. 


ANY books prepared by men as 
M guides for the feet of women have 

served this ostensible purpose less 

than the unintended one of furnish- 
ing the generations later than that for which 
they were written, with pictures of these 
earlier days, as amusing as_ valuable. 
Among such books of advice none is more 
naively interesting than the one written by 
“Landry, Knight of the Tower,’’ in 1371, 
and printed in England little more than a 
century later as one of the early issues of 
Caxton’s press. 

Although a Frenchman, Landry must 
have been a disciple of his contemporary 
Chaucer, moved as he is by many of the im- 
pulses of the great poet, and his prologue 
has a truly Chaucerian flavor. 


‘“‘In the beginning of April, in the year of our 
Lord 1371, I was in my garden in the shade, all 
sad and pensive, or if I was a little comforted it 
was at the chirpings and the carolings of the 
wild young broods. . . Ravished with all this 
gentle music, my soul was pierced, and back 
my memory strayed to days long gone,—and I 
began to turn with myself how, in the days of 
my youth, I had been held in thraldom to the 
God of Love, and of all the miseries I had un- 
dergone in his service as had many another 
lover.”’ 


Reminded thus of love, Landry naturally 
recalls the charms of the wife whom the God 
of Love gave him, and whom death took 
away. 

“So that for more than twenty years I re- 
mained sad and inconsolable—for never with 
any distance or with any time can perfect love 
forget, but will ever pasture with the past.” 


While thus moralizing the knight sees his 
daughters coming toward him, for whom, on 
account of their youth, he feels much 
anxiety. 

‘*For they were yet but young and small,— 
nor poor things, overburdened with experi- 
ence,” 

Now the sight of them brought to his 
mind the time when he with ‘‘other mad 
sparks, used to go caracoling about the 
world in Poitou and different parts,’’ and re- 
membering ‘‘all the carryings on which 


they used to have and tell me of, with the 
ladies whom they were forever making up 
to,"’ he decides to compose a book of memo- 
rable instances of admirable women to por- 
tray ‘‘true feminacy and good conduct ”’ and 
the esteem in which good women are held, 
and of wicked, unseemly women to serve as 
a warning. The book, he announced to his 
chaplains and clerks, was to be written to 
teach his daughters the art of conversation, 
of governing themselves, and of distinguish- 
ing between right and wrong. 

Varying in detaiis from more modern 
books of advice, this little volume has a 
peculiar interest for us, although we can 
hardly expect that its readers, like the 
knight’s daughters, ‘‘ will scarcely ever find 
themselves so situated but that on a little 
recollection something or other from it will 
recur to them for guidance.’’ The virtues 
which the good knight encourages, and the 
vices which he cautions his daughters to 
shun, embrace all the virtues which women 
in general—even to-day—are supposed to 
possess, besides the vices that they are still 
urged to avoid. 

As becomes a devout knight and the 
father of a family, Landry first inculcates 
the duty of prayer to the Virgin and the 
Saints, as well as to God—not only on going 
to bed and on rising, but in the watches of 
the night. This, indeed, is one of his few 
positive precepts,—for the most part the 
young and tender maidens are to learn what 
to do by having told them what they must 
avoid. Thus they are taught always to 
dress handsomely for church and festivals by 
the example of the lady who was swollen to 
an enormous size because she refused to 
wear her best clothes at church on a certain 
feast day, giving as excuse that no one 
would be there to see her but the peasants. 

Charity is indirectly preached by the story 
of her who knew no greater delight than to 
feed her two pet dogs with bowls of soup 
and flesh—who, angry and affronted by the 
reproof of a friar ‘‘ that it was ill beseeming 
that dogs should be wallowing in fat and 
plenty while God’s own poor were perishing 
for want,’’ soon met her punishment “for 
when she was on her death-bed, those who 
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stood about her saw two little black dogs 
who licked her mouth until it became as 
black as any coal.’’ Whether these four- 
teenth century daughters accepted this little 
tale as true it beseemeth not nineteenth cen- 
tury skepticism to say. Probably they 
laughed at this just as hearty English girls 
would laugh at as unbelievable a tale to-day. 
Landry all too often mars the effect of his 
good advice by absurdities. Were the tender 
maidens likely to be made more reliable 
by hearing of the lady who, entrusted by 
her husband with the secret that he had laid 
two eggs, broke her promise of secrecy? 
What woman could do otherwise than repeat 
so amazing astory? Or what wonder that 
the tale in passing from mouth to mouth 
multiplied the eggs to a hundred. Surely 
here the laugh was as much against the 
tactless husband who had imposed so foolish 
a test, as against the gossiping wife. 
Mirth-inspiring, too, is the story of the 
lady who took a quarter of a day to dress for 
church, thereby putting all the priests and 
*parish out of patience who had waited serv- 
ice for her. So tired of waiting did they 
grow that at last they said to one another, 
‘*God send her an ugly looking-glass.’’ 


When thenceforth the prinking lady looked 
in the glass she saw not simply her own 


image but that of the Evil One. Heeding 
this, after the illness caused by her fright, 
she always afterwards managed to do with 
less time to dress. 

We at the distance of five hundred years 
cannot understand that ‘‘ dainty maidens,’’ 
even if needing caution against the grosser 
vices, were likely to have their sense of 
purity quickened by illustrations so broad 
that the modern pen refuses to record them. 
Yet, as Landry evidently meant to do his 
duty by his daughters, we draw an inference 
flattering enough to modern refinement. 
For the most part the knight concerns him- 
self merely with the minor morals, advising 
his daughters—often with a quaint worldli- 
ness—to cuitivate those external graces 
which women still strive to attain. Affabil- 
ity, respect to their elders, and a general 
habit of attention to what is said to them he 
particularly enjoins. 

‘* My lovely girls, remember to be courteous 
and unassuming —for there is no more beau- 
teous virtue, nor any that will sooner gain to 
you the grace of God or the love of man, than 
gentleness and courtesy.. . . Courtesy is the 
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only path and unfailing passport to the hearts 
and affections of men... . So, in order to 
show yourselves courteous to little and insignifi- 
cant people you must speak to them softly and 
patiently, and be considerate and unpresuming 
in your answers. They can more effectually 
contribute towards your fame and odor than can 
the great ones.’’ 

Carriage and deportment, too, he tells 
them are of great importance. They must 
not at prayers or mass roll their heads from 
side to side or twist them like a weasel. 


e «@ 


“Let your carriage be straight and firm. . 
Keep your whole body erect and compact, and 
all your members in their natural. position, and 
your eyes before you. And ifat any time you 
have occasion to look to the right or left, turn 
face and body together.” 

Here again comes in his worldly wisdom : 


‘* And this will give you the reputation of be- 
ing straightforward and to be depended on. 
For those will ever be esteemed but light who 
go wriggling and coiling themselves about.” 


From the knight’s point of view carriage 
and marriage are nearly related, and with 
pathos so deep that we can almost hear him 
sigh, he tells of various maidens who lost 
their matrimonial ‘“‘chances’’ by undue 
levity of manner. 

First there were the four daughters of the 
king of Denmark from whom the king of 
England intended to select a wife for his 
son. With the messengers to the Danish 
court wenta knight and a lady of ‘‘ wonder- 
ful cunning and penetration,’’ who by ob- 
serving the princesses and drawing them 
into conversation discovered that although 
the eldest was the best looking ‘‘she was 
anything but the steadiest’’ for she had 
a hasty way of looking, and from side to 
side, and her head was always rolling 
about. The second they found attractive in 
the extreme, as well in her manners as in her 
conversation, ‘‘ but she had a trick of talking 
too much, and of replying before she had 
thoroughly understood what it was put to 
her.”” The third, although the least beauti- 
ful, was ‘‘in her port and manner retiring 
and subdued. And she spoke little, and 
what she did speak was with deliberation 
and tothe purpose.’”’ This third daughter 
was of course the one chosen by the king of 
England as his son’s bride—whereat Landry 
concludes : 

“So, daughters fair, take good example by 
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THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


these daughters of the king of Denmark and 
neither have your eyes peeking this way or 
that, nor yet do not be twisting your necks 
about. . . and donot talk too much, for who- 
ever talks needlessly cannot at all times be 
talking sense. And you should always thor- 
oughly have caught the meaning of what is 
said to you before you reply, and if you allow 
alittle interval to elapse between hearing and 
answering, your rejoinder is more likely to be 
weighty and to the purpose.” 


Almost as pathetic as the last story is the 
one from Landry’s own experience, of a time 
when he went with his father to visit a 
young lady whom his parents wanted him to 
marry. When they met, Landry, so he says 
himself, ‘‘ started her on all sorts of subjects, 
the better to be able to judge of her.’”’ The 
young lady, probably knowing his purpose, 
responded with bright, lively repartee. 
‘“‘ She had plenty of wit,’’ he admits, ‘‘ and 
plenty to say for herself, and well, too, yet I 
clearly saw by what fell from her, that she 
knew quite as much as she had any business 
to know,—and besides she had a quick and a 
rolling eye.”” Even less was he pleased 
when at parting she begged him to manage 
to come and see her, one way or another, 
and he rode away to seek another bride. He 
writes, 

“And from this you see, my lovely daughters 
and my noble maids, how all gentlewomen of 
condition ought to be of retiring manners, self- 
respectful, unassuming, small talkers. They 
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should rejoin with diffidence,—nor should they 
be too ready to understand, or yet anxious, 
or allow their eyes to be seen about. For, to 
end the matter, no good comes of it. Many 
have lost their chances through too much 
readiness, and of whom one would have ex- 
pected better things.” 


Like an astute matchmaker, Landry loses 
no opportunity to remind his ‘‘ lovely girls ”’ 
that it is their duty to establish themselves 
comfortably in life through matrimony, and 
often does he call attention to those foolish 
maidens who through vanity or poor judg- 
ment ‘‘lost their chances.’’ There was the 
lady who, merely through vanity, ‘‘lost her 
chance of being engaged to a knight,” for 
after everything as to land and contract had 
been settled and the knight was coming 
to visit her, in order to appear more slim 
and elegant she wore nothing but a frock in 
his presence. 

‘‘And as the weather was freezing she was 
soon almost black with torpor. When he saw 
that her color was all gone he looked admir- 
ingly on her younger sister for she had plenty 
of heavy and thick clothing upon her as one 
who had not so soon expected to be married.” 

He, therefore, in spite of their remonstran- 
ces, demanded the younger from the parents. 
It is gratifying to hear, however, that after 
the marriage the knight discovering that his 
tejected fiancée was handsomer than his wife 
and asking how it happened, received an ex- 
planation. 


(7o be concluded.) 


THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


BY ELIZABETH HAY FREY. 


AT sundown when o’er hill and dell 
The shadows promise darkness soon, 
O listen to the night bird tell 
Its sorrow to the moon. 
On ghostlike graceful wing it flies 
At evening calm and still 
And startling on the silence cries 
Its plaintive whip-poor-will, 
And sadly in the distance dies 
The troubled whip-poor-will. 


Its thrilling note, like vain regret, 
Disturbs the sacred evening peace. 
O hush, I sigh, the sun has set, 
’Tis time for care to cease. 
Yet wild my heart beats at the cry, 
The mournful whip-poor-will, 
Till hope-sent echoes make reply, 
Till day breaks, peace, be still, 
And sweet-voiced echoes turn each sigh 
To music ; peace, be still. 
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‘WHAT MAKES A FRIEND ?” 

THE April number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
contained an article entitled ‘‘ What Makes a 
Friend?’’ It was the intention of THE CHav- 
TAUQUAN, and the article was so written, to 
deal only with the beliefs of the Hicksite body 
of Friends. The caption of the article should 
have read ‘‘ What Makes a Friend (Hicksite) ?”’ 
By an error in typographical arrangement 
the simple qualification necessary was omit- 
ted. This statement is made in order that 
the readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN may have 
no misconception of the beliefs of the Hicks- 
ite Friends as distinguished from the Ortho- 
dox Society of Friends. The announcement 


is made with pleasure that Mr. James Wood, 
a leading member of the Orthodox Society of 
Friends and a representative of that religious 
body at the World’s Parliament of Religions, 
will contribute to the June number of this 
magazine an article entitled ‘‘ What Makes a 
Friend (Orthodox) ?”’ 


TAKING SUGGESTIONS FROM 
NATURE. 


OPEN-EYED people go through life, like 
bees through a blooming flower bed, taking 
what is best and adapting it to the needs of 
body and soul. Nature is a great miser, but 
it is easy to reach her hoards if one is watch- 
ful, and perhaps the richest sources that she 
holds in reserve for the alert and courageous 
spirit are those that feed the veins of sugges- 
tion and keep the imagination glowing and 
vigorous. Out of these suggestions well up 
the charms of imperishable art. 

What we agree to call genius seems to be 
that happy gift, the inheritance of a few 
chosen ones, by which Nature is taken un- 
awares and caught in the very act of doing 
her wonders. To the stupid or careless eye 
the hours, days, seasons, years, are but 
repetitions monotonous and to a degree 
meaningless; but the true observer in- 
terprets as he runs, and with the certainty of 
a master, the multitudinous variations in 
every line of progress ; he is quick to seize 
and assimilate suggestions. 

We really never have supreme experience 
of any but the present moment ; the past is a 
memory, the future a problem ; yet the per- 


spective of what is behind us runs to a genu- 
ine horizon blue and dreamy as this that 
rims the world in May. Nature speaks and 
acts through books, the books of genius her 
true interpreters, as clearly as through her 
waters and winds and flowers and fruits, her 
heat, her cold, aud her starry mysteries. By 
the lamps of the past, if that past be but 
yesterday, shall we read the present and fore- 
gather of the future. 

It is easy for the trained critic to discover 
precisely where this or that genius caught 
his suggestions; it may have been in a 
medieval ballad or romance, or it may have 
come out of a stroll in meadow or wood ; the 
mood is shaped by some unmistakable sight, 
sound, phrase, or thought-echo relating 
back to the simplest and most universal ele- 
ments of human sympathy, or to the rich, 
unhindered sensuousness of music, color, and 
symmetry. 

We are not fatalists by nature, no matter 
what we may deem it necessary to be by way 
of conventional practice, but now and again 
we are forcibly reminded that, as old Chaucer 
says, 

“Tt shall fallen on a day 

That falleth not oft in a thousand year,” 
and it behooves us to be wide-awake to 
witness the rare phenomenon. Emerson re- 
marks that we must have ‘‘ power to see 
with a free and disengaged look every ob- 
ject.” This must be taken with a limita- 
tion ; for it is the selecting eye that sees 
with best results ; not every object, but the 
necessary object is the one to see ‘with 
a free and disengaged look,’’ going into it 
as a bee goes into a flower, to rob its most 
precious nectaries. 

The suggestions of nature rarely strike the 
vision directly and obviously, but come into 
our field aslant, as if by some fine law of re- 
flection, and with a subtile hint of having 
their origin outside of the precisely know- 
able and describable. Expression in every 
form of art borrows from these more or less 
elusive glints and shimmerings the charac- 
teristics of inimitable individuality ; for it is 
according to our ability to take in the fugi- 
tive rays that we give forth a lasting light. 

The habit of observation may or may not 
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enrich a soul; it depends upon the original 
gift of receptivity and the power of quick 
and wise selection. What shall seeing avail 
if we always see the wrong thing and always 
take from it a pessimistic impression? We 
are apt to find what we most diligently look 
for, and if we set out with a theory in hand 
the whole universe will seem built to nour- 
ish and coddle it. But the eye that is disen- 
gaged, that has no theory at the source of 
its light, will find, wherever it turns, the 
precious well-springs of original, unbiased, 
and unconditioned inspiration. 

Science has taught us the value of the fact 
distinct from its connection with theory ; a 
myriad facts suddenly coalesce and form a 
discovery ; and it is with the imagination as 
with prosaic understanding ; all things tend 
from the simple to the complex, so that what 
we come to at last is always a combination 
of simples. 

The poet who is nearest to nature at this 
moment is most like the poet of twenty- 
five centuries ago who was then very close 
to Nature ; for although there is no monot- 
ony in life there is in it the fine, inextin- 
guishable oneness of truth by which every 
change is referable to unchangeable law. 


Whenever we lay our ear to Nature’s breast 
we hear back to the first throb that ever beat 


there. Water ran down hill long enough 
before Newton philosophized. 

We must not despise science; we must 
nurture it; not, however, at the expense of 
that clearer vision of which science takes no 
note. What we see in our best moods and to 
the greatest enrichment of our minds is not 
the physical body of things. The spaces 
between the ripe old star-clusters in a June 
sky or on the frosty canopy of winter are 
often more suggestive than the planets and 
suns themselves. And so in reading the 
pages of the greatest books, those imperish- 
able archives of departed souls, we find 
darkling between the lines and hovering over 
the words hints and marvelous sub-mean- 
ings that fall into our imagination like cos- 
mic elements and influences out of which we 
are to brew in the spirit of our own time the 
nectar of the gods. 

We cannot all be geniuses, nor is it de- 
sirable that very many of us shall walk on 
the highest ranges of Philosophy ; but even 
in the grind of what is called ‘ practical 
life’? (and a happy grind it is if properly 
entered upon) we may use our eyes and ears 
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for our own betterment and for the better- 
ment of the world by seizing upon the whole- 
some and soul- fertilizing suggestions of Na- 
ture and drawing them into our hearts to be- 
come a part of our character. When the 
birds sing we may sing with them ; when 
May winds blow we can bloom as the violets 
do ; if winter falls sharp and cold we may be 
as pure as ice and gather richness, as the soil 
does, from the freezing and thawing. 


SOCIAL UNREST AND DISORDER. 


Nor the least of the varying phenomena 
which have accompanied the changing social 
conditions of recent months is the uprising in 
many localities of those proverbially restless 
elements of the population which history 
proves are coexistent with every development 
in human progress. 

The hard times of the past twelve months, 
unprecedented in the history of the country, 
have supplied an exceptional opportunity for 
the advocates of social discontent. Issuing 
from the shadows of the dark background 
formed by the widespread distress of the 
period, there have appeared those figures 
seeking by word or deed the gratification of 
malicious ambition or the achievement of 
notoriety at the best illusory and fleeting. 

The latest exhibition of social crankism is 
the movement conceived and promoted by Mr. 
Jacob Sechler Coxey of Massillon, Ohio, and 
one Carl Brown, whose place of residence has 
not been sufficiently permanent to qualify him 
as alegal voter. These men are responsible for 
the organization of the ‘‘ Army of the Com- 
monweal’’ which mobilized at Coxey’s home 
on Easter Sunday and began the march over- 
land to Washington. 

‘““On May 1,” said ‘‘General’’ Coxey, 
‘we shall enter Washington five hundred 
thousand strong and, assembling on the 
Capitol steps, demand of Congress, in the 
name of the downtrodden people, the enact- 
ment of two laws upon which the perpetua- 
tion of this government depends.” 

Coxey would have Congress pass a bill 
providing for the issue of $500,000,000 in 
irredeemable paper money to be expended 
in the construction of public roads. This 
legislation he would supplement by having 
Congress vest in municipalities the right to 
issue to the Federal Government noninterest. 
bearing bonds, to be repaid at the rate of 
four per cent annually. ‘‘General’’ Coxey 
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shares the common belief that we need a good 
road system in this country. He disagrees 
with most people in asserting this to be the 
first and most important need of the times. 
He says the government must build the 
roads, make the money, and pay the bills. 
Accordingly we are to have a good road sys- 
tem, plenty of money, and plenty of work 
for the idle. Coxey’s chief aim is to pro- 
vide work for the unemployed, which he 
thinks to have represented in Washington 
by the Commonweal soldiers. As to whether 
the Coxey followers are honest in their 
desire for work or whether they really would 
work if they had the opportunity, there is 
grave doubt in the public mind. 

The personnel of the Commonweal is in- 
teresting. ‘‘General’’ Coxey is forty years 
old. He owns a stone quarry and deals 
in fine horses. He is a theosophist. Po- 
litically he is a populist, having for- 
merly been a greenbacker. ‘‘ Marshal” 
Carl Brown, sometime of California, is also 
a theosophist and populist ; moreover he is 
an anarchist and therefore a dangerous 
citizen. The remaining officers of the Com- 
monweal are in no wise behind their leaders 
in the advocacy of views which are a min- 


gling of blasphemous insanity and political 
incendiarism. As for the rank and file of the 
Coxey army the precise character of their 
citizenship must long remain a matter of 


doubt. Men who have no settled place of 
residence and no visible means of support, 
who steal rides on freight trains, who are 
liable to arrest for vagrancy and many petty 
offenses, and who can follow the leadership 
of individuals advocating the most revolu- 
tionary kind of notions ; such men are either 
without social standing or willfully unmind- 
ful of the company they keep. The class of 
our population which correspond to this de- 
scription are commonly called tramps. 

The Washington Crusades which have had 
their origin in other parts of the country, 
particularly in the Southwest, are not unlike 
the Coxey demonstration and correspond 
quite in detail with the general character and 
make-up of the Commonweal Army. 

These movements have their farcical side 
and in part are not to be taken seriously ; 
while again they deserve real consideration 
as a part of the social phenomena of the times. 
This latest vagary is not an evidence of real 
permanent social unrest in any sense. The 
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chief influence exerted by the march of the 
Coxey Commonweal is in causing the spread 
of a revolutionary spirit. Demonstrations 
of this kind lead to anarchy ; their whole 
tendency is in the direction of social dis- 
order. 

The prevailing types of political and social 
insanity are many and varied. When the 
governor of Illinois granted pardon to the 
condemned Chicagoanarchists, some of whom 
were awaiting the imposition of the death 
penalty, he put a premium upon outlawry 
and gave official encouragement to the com- 
mon enemies of society. The assassination 
of the mayor of Chicago was the deed of aman 
nerved to desperation by nurturing a spirit 
politically and socially daft. When an idle, 
intoxicated stone cutter discharged several 
bullets into a fashionable New York restau- 
rant shouting, ‘‘ Down with the rich,”’ it was 
an act for which the self-imposed degradation 
of the individual was responsible. The dif- 
ference between these atrocities and move- 
ments of the Coxey sort is only one of degree. 
They all represent directly or indirectly a 
dangerous principle which if carried into effect 
would bring about the annihilation of gov- 
ernment and the complete dissolution of the 
social compact. 

These disturbances deserve to be recog- 
nized in their true character. They do not 
represent the people. Their influence is to 
be accurately measured and restrained at the 
proper time with what force we may com- 
mand, and for this task organized society has 
abundant resources. Any diagnosis of the 
prevailing conditions is sufficient to clear 
away the smallest misapprehension as to the 
precise status of society as it relates to the 
manifestations of its loose elements. 

If politics and society need reforming it is 
not for a few revolutionists to point the way. 
All legitimate reforms, political and social, 
arise from existing necessity, and to be effect- 
ive they depend for support upon the united 
sentiment of a people. In the face of in- 
dividual or collective demonstrations which 
threaten to disturb the equilibrium of society 
it is well to remember that surface movements 
of greater or less degrees of aggravation are 
the natural accompaniment of the march of 
civilization and rarely interfere with the hid- 
den undercurrents which advance largely in 
perfect accord with the measured trend of 
social progress. 
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THE bill now before Congress providing for 
the establishment of a federal bureau of 
health is on the whole deserving of favorable 
consideration. It is proposed to have a spe- 
cial commissioner conduct the bureau, with 
whom there would be associated a sanitary 
council composed of representatives of the 
medical profession taken one from each state, 
serving without pay, except expenses. The 
bureau is to have direct supervision and con- 
trol of maritime quarantine and in addition 
will be empowered to carry on investigations 
and publish reports upon all matters relating 
to the public health in the different states. 
The threatened cholera invasion of last year 
made plain the fact that more adequate facil- 
ities are needed with which to guard our ports 
against pestilence and disease. The central- 


ization of power in a federal bureau con- 
ducted by federal officers would place the 
authority where it properly belongs and serve 
to insure more uniform quarantine regula- 
tions, a thing which appears to be absolutely 
necessary in the light of recent experience. 


THE business outlook continues to show 
signs of improvement. As the spring ad- 
vances, the demands for new goods increase 
and the old stocks of the merchants, reduced 
during the dull period, need replenishing, all 
of which means more work for the manufac- 
turers and renewed employment for the idle. 
The number of business failures has notably 
decreased of late and the army of the unem- 
ployed has been growing materially less. 
There are many hopeful signs that the ‘‘ hard 
times’’ are being relieved of much of their 
severity. Not until the uncertainty regard- 
ing the tariff is removed however will it be 
possible to judge in any fairly accurate de- 
gree as to the industrial conditions which are 
likely to prevail in the immediate future. 
Considerable progress was made in the upper 
branch of Congress within the month by the 
transfer of the Wilson bill withits internal rev- 
enue attachments from the Finance Commit- 
teeto the open Senate. The business world, 
regardless of the result, will applaud the cessa- 
tion of debate and the final vote for that will 
mean the end, for a time at least, of the de- 
plorable uncertainty which has for so long 
prevailed. Aside from the political aspect of 
I-May. 


the case the conviction is a growing one that 
business and industry are seeking a perma- 
nent level in this country which will reduce 
inflated values to the normal point and ren- 
der hazardous the pursuit of speculatory busi- 
ness dealing. 


In Winfield, Queens Co., N. Y., the Passion 
Play was recently presented one Sunday night 
in a Roman Catholic church building. It was 
modeled after the celebration as observed in 
Ober-Ammergau. The scenes are described 
as exceedingly realistic. It is said that 
some of those who took part in it and many 
who attended were ignorant of the real 
nature of the entertainment until they saw 
it enacted. Legal action was immediately 
brought against the leader, who imperson- 
ated the Savior, and against those acting 
the parts of the Virgin Mary and the angel 
at the tomb; and among others still to be 
summoned, probably, are those who repre- 
sented the Apostles John and James, Judas, 
Joseph of Arimathea, and Pilate. To nine- 
teenth century civilization acts of this char- 
acter cannot seem other than sacrilegious and 
ought not to be allowed to pass with impu- 
nity. The voice of the whole people should 
denounce them. 


Forty years ago Louis Kossuth was the 
guest of the American nation, pouring into 
friendly ears the story of Hungary’s oppres- 
sion at the hands of Austria and pleading the 
country’s cause with a genius and eloquence 
born of the purest patriotism. In 1848, as the 
result of his superb leadership covering a 
period of nearly twenty years, Hungary en- 
joyed a brief spell of independence with Kos- 
suth as the head of the new government. It 
was not long, however, until Hungary again 
came under the dominion of Austria through 
the aid of Russia. Kossuth then fled to Tur- 
key, where he was imprisoned. By the in- 
tervention of England and the United States 
he was liberated, and came to this country, 
where a cordial welcome awaited him. Later 
he returned to Europe and failing to rouse the 
Hungarians to revolt against Austria, gave 
up his long cherished plan as hopeless and 
repaired to Turin, Italy, where for forty years 
he lived in comparative poverty, a self-deter- 
mined exile. At this place he died on March 
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20, at the age of ninety-two years. Through 
all his life Kossuth remained firm in his ad- 
herence to a single ideal, the political freedom 
and independenceof Hungary. Apparently 
he never realized that for twenty-five years 
Hungary has fared much better under the 
rule of Emperor Joseph, with her own parlia- 
ment and practical independence, than had 
she succeeded to federal statehood and com- 
plete independence. Even this achievement, 
which came as a development of Kossuth’s 
early efforts, gave but little, if any, satisfac- 
tion to the patriot in exile. He refused to be 
reconciled to what he termed ‘‘ Hungary’s 
faithlessness’’ and his later years especially 
were embittered by his severe convictions. 
Kossuth’s fame rests chiefly upon his match- 
less power of eloquence. His burial took 


place at Buda-Pesth amid the mourning of 
the nation whose people will long cherish the 
memory of Kossuth, his am, elo- 
quence, and self-sacrifice. 


THE question of putting some restraint 
upon the practice of medicine by persons un- 
qualified for the profession is one which 
deserves the increased attention it is receiv- 
ing. Already sixteen states of the Union 
provide by law that persons shall not prac- 
tice by reason alone of holding a medical 
diploma but that an independent state ex- 
amination must be successfully passed in 
order to obtain the proper license. Society 
at large and especially the medical profes- 
sion are entitled to protection against im- 
postors and frauds who force themselves 
upon the public as persons capable of prac- 
ticing medicine intelligently. Moreover 
that system which will exclude the thor- 
oughly incompetent is a very desirable one. 


THE next step in ballot reform bids fair to 
render absolute the freedom and safety of the 
ballot. The latest development in this direc- 
tion is the invention and successful operation 
of a machine enclosed within a booth made of 
sheet steel divided into two compartments. 
The voter enters a booth which is lighted by 
electricity, there being no windows, and re- 
cords his choice of tickets or candidates by 
pressing one button or more. The machine 
does the rest. The vote is registered on that 
part of the machine enclosed within the sec- 
ond compartment which the voter does not 
enter. The party tickets appear on different 
colored backgrounds so that an illiterate voter 
may easily distinguish the ticket of his 
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choice. After registering his vote the elector 
passes out the exit door unlocking it from the 
inside and as it swings back a gong sounds, 
the entrance door opens and the booth is ready 
for the next comer. So skillfully isthe ma- 
chine arranged that but one vote can be cast for 
a single office and fraudulent casting and 
counting of votes is made practically impossi- 
ble. When the polls close, the machine has 
simply to be inspected to find the exact num- 
ber of votes cast for each candidate. 


OnE of these machines is said to be a sub- 
stitute for about ten voting booths such as 
are used under the Australian system. 
Three machines corresponding to this de- 
scription were used in an election in the town 
of North Tonawanda, N. Y., one year ago. 
There were three party tickets in the field, 
ninety candidates in all, and 1,354 votes 
polled. Five seconds was the least time con- 
sumed by any elector in voting and one min- 
ute, forty-five secondsthelongest. Theresult 
of the election on all candidates was forth- 
coming in less than one hour after the polls 
closed. While the merits of the device are 
numerous and apparent, the defects, al- 
though few in number, render it unsatisfac- 
tory. As at present constructed, a voter 
could not correct a mistake once made, while 
the illiterate would have no alternative ex- 
cept to vote a straight party ticket. These 
are the chief imperfections of the system and 
they may possibly be remedied. If the de- 
vice is perfected in such a way as to satisfy 
all reasonable demands, even the Australian 
system of voting, some form of which we 
now have in nineteen states, will be very 
greatly improved upon. 


A FULL report of the condition of Baron 
Hirsch’s Jewish colonies in the Argentine 
Republic has been made by the British vice 
consul at Buenos Ayres, which speaks well 
for the success of the undertaking. From 
an examination of the report it appears 
that the first colonists came to the Ar- 
gentine Republic to settle upon lands pur- 
chased by Baron Hirsch in 1891, the whole 
number arriving during the year being two 
thousand eight hundred and fifty. At the 
beginning of 1894 the number settled there 
and living in a prosperous condition was six 
thousand three hundred. Up to the present 
time about $2,200,000 have been spent on the 
scheme, one half of the amount being in- 
vested in the land. Everything connected 
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with the enterprise so far bespeaks pros- 
perity and permanence for it. Such a re- 
port must be of great interest to all philan- 
thropic workers of every land as it is a prac- 
tical demonstration of one method by which 
destitution and misery may be transformed 
into comparative comfort and happiness. 
THE celebration of the seventy-fourth 
birthday of Prince Bismarck at Friedrichs- 
ruhe, his country home, and the general ob- 
servance of the event throughout the empire 
on April 1, added another to the many 
hearty ovations extended the venerable 
statesman by the German people. To a 


delegation of Rhineland women who brought 
him greetings on that occasion Bismarck said : 


“‘T recognize in the homely traditions of Ger- 
man mothers and housewives a stronger and 
more trustworthy guarantee of our political 
future than any cannonsor walls of our for- 
tresses. Let the idea of political unity penetrate 
straight to the hearts of the wives and mothers, 
and we shall always find ourselves together.” 

Such is the index of the German political 
character as pointed out by the founder of 
the empire, the one who becomes with each 
succeeding year more and more the idol of 
his countrymen. 

Now that it is known that electricity will 
allow of the construction of railroads where 
the use of steam is impracticable, there have 
been projects undertaken to open by this 
means communications with places hitherto 
deemed inaccessible. Among such projects 
perhaps the most remarkable is the one 
looking to the building of an electric rail- 
road to the top of Mt. Jungfrau, one of the 
highest and most magnificent peaks of the 
Swiss Alps. The ascent of this mountain 
has always been one of the most daring of 
undertakings, owing to the numerous ava- 
lanches. By tunnelingsand by various forms 
of protection for the exposed parts of the 
route, itis proposed to lay the electric rail- 
way to within two hundred feet of the top ; 
from there to the summit the journey will 
be finished by means of an electric elevator 
moving through a shaft. In this way visit- 
ors to the famous mountain may, without 
discomfort or trouble, view the scenery which 
has hitherto been beheld only by those who 
have run the risk of most appalling dangers. 

Mucu surprise has been evidenced over 
the publication of the opinions of two lead- 
ing English publishers as to the amount of 
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money annually spent in England for books. 
According to the estimate, likely to be the 
most accurate, the book bill of the English 
nation foots up each year approximately 
£6,250,000. Upon first thought this support 
of literature may be considered generous in 
the extreme. It does not compare favorably 
with the estimate of the British drink bill, 
which is said to aggregate one hundred and 
forty million pounds. While the book bill is 
thought to be of surprising magnitude, prob- 
ably because it is a new fact, that for drink 
passes without much comment—so deplorably 
accustomed is the public mind to its enor- 
mous proportions. 


STEADILY and in various ways the women 
are gaining in their influence in legislative 
halls and through these centers of power are 
making their cause felt in the world at large. 
Through their efforts the New York State 
Legislature last year passed a bill requiring 
the appointment of a woman physician on 
the medical staff of every state hospital. Of 
such benefit has this measure proved that the 
president of the State Lunacy Commission 
now declares that were there no longer a law 
requiring their services in hospitals he 
should favor their employment. In Mass- 
achusetts last month women scored another 
direct victory for their cause in the pass- 
ing by the House of Representatives of a 
bill granting them municipal suffrage. The 
subsequent action regarding the reconsidera- 
tion of the measure does not militate against 
the fact of the gain made. Even in the 
South, hitherto so conservative regarding 
this whole question, the effect of this 
strengthening of influence has been so felt, 
that there came an invitation to the 
Woman’s Suffrage Convention at its recent 
session, to hold the next meeting in Atlanta, 
Ga. These are only a few of the many in- 
dications showing how the work moves on. 


THE latest report of the Astor Library of 
New York sets forth in a convincing way 
that the reading habits of the people are far 
from frivolous. Out of two hundred and ten 
thousand volumes consulted during the past 
year, the greatest number, consisting of 
twenty-three thousand, were histories. Then 
followed American literature, sixteen thou- 
sand volumes ; art history and American doc- 
uments, eleven thousand each ; mechanics and 
engineering, nine thousand each, and theol- 
ogy and genealogy seven thousand each. 





Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE 


AND PROGRAMS. 


FOR MAY. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 

First week (ending May 12). 
Classic Latin Course in English.” Chapter X. 
“Song and Legend from the Middle Ages.”’ 

From page I12 to page 125. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘Village Life in Russia.” 
Sunday Reading for May 6. 
Second week (ending May 19). 
**Classic Latin Course in English.” 
XI. 
**Song and Legend from the Middle Ages.” To 
page 132. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ Railroading as a Career.” 
Sunday Reading for May 13. 

Third week (ending May 26). 

‘Classic Latin Course in English.” 
XII. 
“ Song and Legend from the Middle Ages.’’ Con- 
cluded. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“‘Sursum Corda, or Italy’s Future.”’ 
“‘The Limits of Athletics for Brain Workers.”’ 
Sunday Reading for May 20. 
Fourth week (ending June 2). 
“Science and Prayer.” Chapter I. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘‘What is Mental Philosophy ?”’ 
“The Effects on Italy of her Foreign Policy. 
Sunday Reading for May 27. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE 
WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 
Paper—Who were the Epicureans? ‘ 
Study—Why in Dante’s mind did Virgil, 
Homer, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan merit a 
place in ‘‘Inferno,’’ and, of the poets the 
world had known up to Dante’s time, did he 
select the five most worthy to whom to pay 
this high honor; and did he arrange these 
five in their proper order of precedence ? 
3. Reading—‘‘The Death of Baldur the 
Good.’’* 


Chapter 


Chapter 


*See The Library Table, page 242. 


4. Sketch—The present ruler of Russia. 
5. General discussion—A better system of 
roads. 


HORACE DAY—MAY I7. 


“We can seldom find the man who will say that he has 
passed a happy life, and, content with the time that has 
gone by, will rise like a satisfied guest from the banquet 
of life.” 


AN EVENING OF COMPARISONS. 


I. Paper—Why Horace has always been a 
favorite poet. 
Paper—Parallel between Horace and Burns, 
Reading—‘‘The Bore.”* Compare this 
reading with Whittier’s ‘‘ The Demon of the 
Study.” 
Sketch—The life of Horace compared with 
that of other bachelor poets. 
Study—The satire of Horace compared with 
the satire of Juvenal. 
Debate—Resolved : 
not odious, 


That comparisons are 


THIRD WEEK. 
Table Talk—Current news. 
Paper—How to rob old age of its wretched- 
ness. 
Reading—‘“‘ The Jar and Fret of Business 
Life.’’* 
Questions from the 7he Question Table. 
Debate—Resolved: That the United States 
government should control the whole sys- 
tem of railroading. 


FOURTH WEEE. 


Table Talk—Stories bearing upon psychol- 
ogy, telepathy, clairvoyance, mesmerism, 
warnings, ghosts, etc. 

Book Review, Scott’s ‘‘Monastery.”? (For 
the sake of a sketch of The White Lady.) 
Reading—‘‘ The Man in the Moon.”’* 
Questions and Answers from THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. 

Debate—Resolved: That the religion of 
the Romans with its manifold gods was bet- 
ter in its effects on mankind than is ma- 
terialism. 


*See The Library Table, page 242. 
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NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR MAY. 


‘*CLASSIC LATIN COURSE IN ENGLISH.” 

P. 245. ‘‘Epicurean.’”’ A follower of Epi- 
curus (about 342-270 B. C.) a Greek philoso- 
pher who held that pleasure is the end of all 
action. Hence the term is applied to any one 
who seeks pleasure as the chief good. 

P. 246. ‘* Didactic.” Intended to instruct ; 
expository. From a Greek word meaning to 
teach. 

“Cosmical.”? Pertaining to the universe. 
The Greeks called the universe Zosmos. 

P. 247. ‘‘ Aj-m@’a-de.’”’ A patronymic from 
AEneas ; given to his son Ascanius ; then to the 
celebrated historical persons supposed to be 
descended from him, such as Augustus; and 
sometimes to the Romans in general. 

“Fa-v0/ni-us.” The west wind. 

“Throughly.’? Same as thoroughly. 

‘*Mem/mi-i.” A distinguished Roman fam- 
ily, one member of which was the son of 
Memmius Gemellus and his wife Fausta, 
daughter of the dictator Sulla. This son was 


eminent in literature and eloquence and to him 


Lucretius dedicated this work. 

“*Ma/vors.’? Same as Mars, 

P. 248. ‘‘Offset.”” Offspring. A word rarely 
used in this sense. 

P. 250. ‘* Pi-er’i-des.”’ A surname of the 
Muses. Pieria was a narrow strip of country on 
the southeast coast of Macedonia. Its inhabit- 
ants were a Thracian people and were cele- 
brated in the early history of music and poetry ; 
the Muses had one of their seats of worship in 
this land, hence they were called Pierides. 

P. 252. ‘‘Cen’tau-ry.” A genus of plants of 
the gentian family, having the medical proper- 
ties of a bitter tonic. 

P. 261. ‘“‘Mecenas” [me-sé’nas]. A Ro- 
man statesman who lived in the first century 
B.C. He was one of the chief friends and min- 
isters of Augustus until near the end of his life, 
His fame rests chiefly on his patronage of liter- 
ature, especially of Virgil and Horace. 

P. 263. ‘‘Ep/’odes.” A kind of lyric poem 
in which a longer verse is followed by a shorter 
one. 

‘‘Sapphic.” After the manner of Sappho 
[stif’o], a Greek lyrical poetess who lived about 
600 B. C., and was celebrated for the beauty and 
passionateness of her poems. 

“Alcaic” [&l-ka/ik]. So called because it 
was like the verse written by the Greek Alczeus 


about 600 B. C. His odes were composed of 
four stanzas, each stanza containing four verses, 
and each verse having four accents. 

P. 264. ‘‘ Pindar.’ (§22-442.) The greatest 
lyric poet of Greece. 

‘Cyprian queen.’”” Venus, Cyprus was one 
of the chief seats of the worship of Venus who 
is for this reason often called Cypria. 

‘‘The twin stars.’? Castor and Pollux were 
two heroic Grecian youths, set by Jupiter at their 
death among the stars and known as Gemini, 
the twins. 

‘‘Father of the winds.” Xolus. 

P. 266. “Nard.” An aromatic ointment 
made from the East India plant known by the 
same name, nard. It is of the valerian family 
and is used in oriental perfumery. 

P. 270. ‘‘Pros’er-pine.” The wife of Pluto, 
and queen of the lower world. 

‘‘7acus.” One of the three judges in 
Hades. 

“Furies.” They were the attendants on 
Proserpine, and punished with the frenzy of 
remorse the crimes of those who had escaped 
from or defied public justice. The heads of the 
Furies were wreathed with serpents. 

‘Pro-me/’ the-us.”” The Titan who stole fire 
from heaven and gave it to man, and for punish- 
ment was confined to a rock, where in the day- 
time a vulture fed on his liver, which was re- 
stored every night. 

“The Sire of Pelops.’’ Tantalus, who di- 
vulged some secrets entrusted to him by Jupiter 
and who was punished in the lower world by 
being afflicted with an intense thirst while he 
was placed in the midst of a lake whose waters 
always receded from his lips as he was about to 
drink. Over his head hung fruit which always, 
as he was about to grasp it to appease his 
hunger, eluded him. 

“‘Q-ri’on.’”’ A handsome giunt and hunter of 
Beeotia. After his death he was placed among 
the stars where he appears clad in a lion’s skin 
and armed with a sword and club. 

P. 271. ‘‘Hi-er’o-phant.” The chief priest 
of the Eleusinian mysteries in ancient Greece. 
Hence a teacher of any mystery in religion. 

P. 273. ‘‘Ti-thd’nus.” A mortal beloved 
by the goddess Aurora, who prayed Jupiter 
to grant him immortality but forgot to ask 
to have youth joined to the gift. He became 
decrepit and shrank together in old age, 
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First week (ending May 12). 
“Classic Latin Course in English.’’ Chapter X. 
“Song and Legend from the Middle Ages.” 

From page I12 to page 125. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“Village Life in Russia.” 
Sunday Reading for May 6. 
Second week (ending May 19). 
**Classic Latin Course in English.” 
XI. 
**Song and Legend from the Middle Ages.” To 
page 132. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“* Railroading as a Career.” 
Sunday Reading for May 13. 

Third week (ending May 26). 

“Classic Latin Course in English.” 
XII. 
“ Song and Legend from the Middle Ages.’’ Con- 
cluded. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“*Sursum Corda, or Italy’s Future.”’ 
“‘The Limits of Athletics for Brain Workers.” 
Sunday Reading for May 20. 
Fourth week (ending June 2). 
‘Science and Prayer.’”’ Chapter I. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“What is Mental Philosophy ?”” 
“The Effects on Italy of her Foreign Policy. 
Sunday Reading for May 27. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE 
WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 
Paper—Who were the Epicureans? ‘ 
Study—Why in Dante’s mind did Virgil, 
Homer, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan merit a 
place in ‘Inferno,’ and, of the poets the 
world had known up to Dante’s time, did he 
select the five most worthy to whom to pay 
this high honor; and did he arrange these 
five in their proper order of precedence ? 
3. Reading—‘‘The Death of Baldur the 
Good.’’* 


Chapter 


Chapter 


*See The Library Table, page 242. 


4. Sketch—The present ruler of Russia. 
5. General discussion—A better system of 
roads, 


HORACE DAY—MAY I7. 


“We can seldom find the man who will say that he has 
passed a happy life, and, content with the time that has 
gone by, will rise like a satisfied guest from the banquet 
of life.’’ 


AN EVENING OF COMPARISONS, 


I. Paper—Why Horace has always been a 
favorite poet. 
Paper—Parallel between Horace and Burns, 
Reading—‘‘The Bore.”* Compare this 
reading with Whittier’s ‘‘ The Demon of the 
Study.” 
Sketch—The life of Horace compared with 
that of other bachelor poets. 
Study—The satire of Horace compared with 
the satire of Juvenal. 
Debate—Resolved : 
not odious, 


That comparisons are 


THIRD WEEK. 
Table Talk—Current news. 
Paper—How to rob old age of its wretched- 
ness, 
Reading—“‘ The Jar and Fret of Business 
Life.’’* 
Questions from the 7he Question Table. 
Debate—Resolved: That the United States 
government should control the whole sys- 
tem of railroading. 


FOURTH WEEK. 
Table Talk—Stories bearing upon psychol- 
ogy, telepathy, clairvoyance, mesmerism, 
warnings, ghosts, etc. 
Book Review, Scott’s ‘‘Monastery.”? (For 
the sake of a sketch of The White Lady.) 
Reading—‘‘The Man in the Moon.,’’* 
Questions and Answers from THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. 
Debate—Resolved: That the religion of 
the Romans with its manifold gods was bet- 
ter in its effects on mankind than is ma- 
terialism. 


*See The Library Table, page 242. 
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NOTES AND WORD 


STUDIES. 


ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR MAY. 


‘‘CLASSIC LATIN COURSE IN ENGLISH.” 

P. 245. ‘‘Epicurean.” A follower of Epi- 
curus (about 342-270 B. C.) a Greek philoso- 
pher who held that pleasure is the end of all 
action. Hence the term is applied to any one 
who seeks pleasure as the chief good. 

P. 246. ‘“‘ Didactic.” Intended to instruct ; 
expository. From a Greek word meaning to 
teach. 

“Cosmical.”’ Pertaining to the universe. 
The Greeks called the universe kosmos. 

P. 247. ‘‘ Aj-mé’a-de.’’ A patronymic from 
Eneas ; given to his son Ascanius ; then to the 
celebrated historical persons supposed to be 
descended from him, such as Augustus; and 
sometimes to the Romans in general. 

“Fa-v0/ni-us.”” The west wind. 

“Throughly.’”? Same as thoroughly. 

““Mem/mi-i.” A distinguished Roman fam- 
ily, one member of which was the son of 
Memmius Gemellus and his wife Fausta, 
daughter of the dictator Sulla. This son was 


eminent in literature and eloquence and to him 


Lucretius dedicated this work. 

‘*Ma/’vors.’’ Same as Mars. 

P. 248. ‘‘Offset.’? Offspring. A word rarely 
used in this sense. 

P. 250. ‘* Pi-er’i-des.”’ A surname of the 
Muses. Pieria was a narrow strip of country on 
the southeast coast of Macedonia. Its inhabit- 
ants were a Thracian people and were cele- 
brated in the early history of music and poetry ; 
the Muses had one of their seats of worship in 
this land, hence they were called Pierides. 

P. 252. ‘‘Cen’tau-ry.’’ A genus of plants of 
the gentian family, having the medical proper- 
ties of a bitter tonic. 

P. 261. ‘‘Mecenas” [me-sé’nas]. A Ro- 
man statesman who lived in the first century 
B.C. He was one of the chief friends and min- 
isters of Augustus until near the end of his life. 
His fame rests chiefly on his patronage of liter- 
ature, especially of Virgil and Horace. 

P. 263. ‘‘Ep’odes.” A kind of lyric poem 
in which a longer verse is followed by a shorter 
one. 

“Sapphic.” After the manner of Sappho 
[stif’o], a Greek lyrical poetess who lived about 
600 B. C., and was celebrated for the beauty and 
passionateness of her poems. 

“Alcaic’? [1-ka/ik]. So called because it 
was like the verse written by the Greek Alczeus 


about 600 B. C. His odes were composed of 
four stanzas, each stanza containing four verses, 
and each verse having four accents. 

P. 264. ‘‘ Pindar.’’ (522-442.) The greatest 
lyric poet of Greece. 

**Cyprian queen.”” Venus. Cyprus was one 
of the chief seats of the worship of Venus who 
is for this reason often called Cypria. 

‘*The twin stars.’? Castor and Pollux were 
two heroic Grecian youths, set by Jupiter at their 
death among the stars and known as Gemini, 
the twins, 

‘Father of the winds.”’ Xolus. 

P. 266. “Nard.” An aromatic ointment 
made from the East India plant known by the 
same name, nard. It is of the valerian family 
and is used in oriental perfumery. 

P. 270. ‘‘ Pros’er-pine.” The wife of Pluto, 
and queen of the lower world. 

‘‘ acus.” One of the three judges in 
Hades. 

“Furies.” They were the attendants on 
Proserpine, and punished with the frenzy of 
remorse the crimes of those who had escaped 
from or defied public justice. The heads of the 
Furies were wreathed with serpents. 

“Pro-me’ the-us.” The Titan who stole fire 
from heaven and gave it to man, and for punish- 
ment was confined to a rock, where in the day- 
time a vulture fed on his liver, which was re- 
stored every night. 

“The Sire of Pelops.’’ Tantalus, who di- 
vulged some secrets entrusted to him by Jupiter 
and who was punished in the lower world by 
being afflicted with an intense thirst while he 
was placed in the midst of a lake whose waters 
always receded from his lips as he was about to 
drink. Over his head hung fruit which always, 
as he was about to grasp it to appease his 
hunger, eluded him. 

“‘Q-ri’on.’’ A handsome giant and hunter of 
Beeotia. After his death he was placed among 
the stars where he appears clad in a lion’s skin 
and armed with a sword and club. 

P. 271. ‘‘Hi-er’o-phant.” The chief priest 
of the Eleusinian mysteries in ancient Greece. 
Hence a teacher of any mystery in religion. 

P. 273. ‘‘Ti-thd’nus.” A mortal beloved 
by the goddess Aurora, who prayed Jupiter 
to grant him immortality but forgot to ask 
to have youth joined to the gift. He became 
decrepit and shrank together in old age, 
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until Eos in pity changed him to a grasshopper. 

‘‘Op-ti-mis’tic.”” “Disposed to take the most 
hopeful view of a matter; sanguine. From the 
superlative form, optimus, of the Latin adjective 
bonus, good. 

‘*Pes’si-mism.” The doctrine that this world 
is as bad as it can be; the tendency to exagger- 
ate the evils of life, and to look only on the 
dark side. The word is derived from the Latin 
pessimus, the superlative form of malus, bad. 

P. 274. ‘*Parched Daunus.” Daunus was 
the king of Apulia, a land scarce of water, and 
by poetic license the name of the king is put 
for the land. 

**Mel-pom/’e-ne. The Muse of tragedy. 

“ Dulce et decorum,” etc. ‘‘It is sweet and 
glorious to die for one’s country.” 

‘* Justum et tenacem,” etc. ‘‘The just man, 
steadfast in his purpose.” 

P. 284. ‘‘ Pen-tim/e-ter.” See note in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for April, page 104. 

“‘Tau-tdl’o-gous.” Repeating what has al- 
ready been said, or using in close connection 
several words which convey the same idea, 

‘‘Verbosity.” The use of more words than 
are needed. 

P. 285. ‘‘Lateranus.” A Roman nobleman 
who was put to death for taking part in a con- 
spiracy against Nero. 

*‘Longinus.” A Roman jurist who was ban- 
ished by Nero. 

“Fasces.” Symbols of power borne by Ro- 
man magistrates. They consisted of bundles of 
rods with an ax bound up together, indicating 
that the officers had power of life and limb. 

P. 287. ‘‘ Panem et circenses.’’ Bread and 
the shows of the circus. 

P. 289. ‘‘Kex.’”? Hemlock. 

P. 290. ‘Zama,’ e¢ seg. See ‘‘ Rome and the 
Making of Modern Europe,” pages 89 and go. 

P. 293. ‘‘ Croesus.” The last king of Lydia, 
who lived in the sixth century B. C. He was 
conquered by Cyrus the king of Persia and was 
condemned to be burned to death. While on 
the pyre he uttered three times the name of 
Solon, which aroused the curiosity of Cyrus, who 
asked why he called that name. Croesus 
replied by telling him how the great Greek 
philosopher had once said to Croesus to deem 
no man happy until he had ended his life in a 
happy way, and that the truth of his counsel 
was now made apparent by his miserable fate. 
The story so impressed Cyrus that he pardoned 
Croesus and made him his friend. 

P. 294. “Sardanapalus.” The last king of 
the Assyrian empire, who flourished probably 
in the ninth century B. C. He was famous 
for his luxury and effeminacy. 


Cc. LZ. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


‘*SONG AND LEGEND FROM THE MIDDLE AGES,”’ 

P. 113. ‘‘ Dante Alighieri’ [dan’te 4-lé-ghe- 
a’ré. Of thetwo factions the Neri and the 
Bianchi into which the Florentines were divided. 
Dante belonged tothe latter. Whenthe French 
Charles of Valois took possession of Florence in 
the interests of the Neri, sentence of banishment 
was pronounced against Dante, and he never 
again came back to his native land. 

“ Boccaccio” [bok-kat’cho]. 

**Can-z0/ni.” Italian songs of a peculiar 
meter somewhat resembling madrigals. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristics are now hard to de- 
termine. 

P. 118, ‘‘Falchion keen.’ ‘‘ Dante puts the 
sword in the hands of Homer as a symbol of his 
warlike epic which is a Song of the Sword.” 

**Flaccus.” Horace. His full name was 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus. 

“Naso.” Ovid. Recall Chapter III. in 
“Classic Latin Course in English ’’ concerning 
him. 

“Lucan.” See same book, page 212. 

P. 119. ‘But greater honor still they gave 
me” etc. Longfellow calls attention to the fact 
that Dante makes ‘‘the word Aonor ring and 
reverberate through these lines.” Note how 
frequently it recurs in the verses immediately 
preceding. 

‘* And I was sixth amid so learned a band.” 
Dante recognized openly his own ability as a 
poet. 


P. 120. It 


‘*The land that gave me birth.” 
is Francesca who is speaking. She was the 
daughter of Messer Guido the Elder, lord of 


Ravenna, 
panied was of course Paolo, her lover. 
note on page I19 of the text-book. 

P. 122. “Farinata.” The most valiant and 
renowned leader of the Ghibellines in Florence. 
He led his party at the battle of Monte Aperto 
where the Guelphs were routed and driven out 
of Florence. It is in allusion to this fact that he 
uses the words just above in the text-book, 

“that noble land with which perchance 
I too severely dealt.’’ 

Dante’s ancestors were Guelphs and Dante 
himselfdid not become a Ghibelline until after 
his banishment. It was as a Guelph that Dante 
held office as prior of Florence. Some unex- 
pected complications connected with the two 
original parties and with the two factions of the 
Neri and Bianchi arose and he was banished to- 
getherwith his friends by the Guelphs them- 
selves, which ‘‘so much altered his mind,” 
Boccaccio says, ‘‘ that there never was a fiercer 
Ghibelline or a bitterer enemy to the Guelphs 
than he was.’’ This explains the reference in 


The spirit by whom she was accom- 
See foot- 





CL. S.C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


the poem to the return of the banished Guelph 
party. 

. . ‘an art which yours [the party of the Ghibel- 

lines] 
Have shown they are not skilled to learn.” 

Dante means that he a Ghibelline now would 
not learn the art of return by accepting the con- 
ditions offered him of apologizing and paying a 
fine. He proudly said, “If I cannot return 
without calling myself guilty, I will never re- 
turn.” 

“Guido.” The son of Cavalcante died in 1300, 
two years previous to Dante’s banishment. 

P. 128. ‘‘Roaredthe Tarpeian ’’ etc. ‘‘When 
Cesar [during his war with Pompey] robbed the 
Roman treasury on the Tarpeian hill, the trib- 
une Metellus strove to defend it [but in vain]. 
Lucan says, 

“The tribune with unwilling steps withdrew 
While impious hands the rude assaults renew : 
The brazen gates with thundering strokes resound 
And the Tarpeian mountain rings around. 

At length the sacred storehouse open laid, 

The hoarded wealth of ages past displayed.” 

P. 129. ‘‘ Audit.” Hearing, a calling to ac- 
count, an examination. 

P. 133. ‘‘Palmer.” ‘A pilgrim who had 
returned from the Holy Land, had fulfilled his 
vow and had brought with him a palm-branch 
to be deposited on the altar of his parish church ; 
hence, an itinerant monk who went from shrine 
to shrine under a perpetual vow of poverty and 
celibacy. The distinction between pilgrim and 
palmer seems never to have been closely ob- 
served.” 

P. 134. ‘‘Cynthia.” Another name for 
Diana. As the goddess of light she represented 
the moon. 

P. 135. ‘“‘Progne” and ‘‘Phil-o-mé/la.” 
“Pandion, king of Attica, who had two daugh- 
ters, Philomela and Progne, called in the assist- 
ance of Tereus against some enemy, and gave 
him his daughter Progne in marriage. Tereus by 
her became the father of Itys, and then concealed 
her in the country, that he might thus marry her 
sister Philomela, whom he deceived by saying 
that Progne was dead. At the same time he de- 
prived Philomela of her tongue. Ovid reverses 
the story by stating that Tereus told Progne that 
Philomela wasdead. Philomela, however, soon 
learned the truth, and made it known to her sis- 
ter by a few words which she wove into a feplus. 
Progne thereupon killed her own son Itys and 
served up the flesh of the child in a dish before 
Tereus. She then fled with her sister. Tereus 
pursued them with an ax, and when the sis- 
ters were overtaken they prayed to the gods to 
change them into birds. Progne accordingly 
became a nightingale, Philomela, a swallow, 
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and Tereus, a hoopoo. According to some, 
Progne became a swallow, Philomela, a night- 
ingale, and Tereus, a hawk.’”’ See allusion to 
Progne on page 292 of ‘‘ Classic Latin Course in 
English.” 


‘SCIENCE AND PRAYER.”’ 

P. 5. ‘‘Bible.’”’ Archbishop Trench says re- 
garding this name as a word, “ Bible itself, 
while we may not irreverently use it, may yet be 
no more to us than the verbal sign by which we 
designate the written Word of God. Keep in 
mind that it properly means ‘the book,’ and 
nothing more ; that once it could be employed 
of any book (in Chaucer it is so), and what 
matter of thought and reflection lies in this our 
present restriction of ‘bible’ to one book, to the 
exclusion of all others! So strong has been the 
sense of Holy Scripture being ‘¢ke Book,’ the 
worthiest and best, that book which explains all 
other books, standing up in their midst, like 
Joseph’s kingly sheaf, to which all the other 
sheaves did obeisance, that this name of ‘ Bible’ 
or ‘Book’ has been restrained to it alone: just 
as ‘Scripture’ means no more than ‘writing’; 
but this inspired Writing has been acknowl- 
edged so far above all other writings, that this 
name also it has obtained as exclusively its own.”’ 

P. 6. ‘Sixty-four forces.” The different 
elements of which all matter is composed, each 
element being incapable of decomposition. 

P. 7. “‘Abrogated.”’ Latin ad, from rogare, to 
ask ; hence, repealed, summarily abolished, an- 
nulled by an authoritative act. 

P. 14. ‘Mercury.’ In classical mythology 
Mercury, the son of Jupiter and Maia, the 
goddess of the plains, was appointed to be the 
messenger of the gods. In order to aid him in 
his duties and make him fleet of foot the gods 
gave him winged sandals, named Talaria, 
‘‘which endowed him with marvelous rapidity 
of motion.” In addition to these they presented 
him with Petasus, the winged cap. The poet 
Keats describes his swiftness thus : 

‘‘ Foot-feathered Mercury appeared sublime 

Beyond the tall tree tops ; and in less time 

Than shoots the slanted hailstorm, down he dropped 
Towards the ground ; but rested not nor stopped 
One moment from his home ; only the sward 

He with his wand light touched, and heavenward 
Swifter than sight was gone.”’ 

‘*Book of Jasher.”” A work spoken of in 
Joshua X., 13, and 2 Samuel I., 18, but of which 
nothing else is known. It wasconjectured from 
the nature of these references by the German 
Orientalist, Gesenius (1786-1842), that this book 
was an anthology of ancient songs which gave 
praise to just men and was called the ‘‘ Book of 
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the Just.” There have been many wild guesses 
and absurd theories advanced concerning it. 

P. 17. ‘Professor O. M. Mitchell” (1809- 
1862). An American astronomer, the founder of 
the observatory of Cincinnati, which was the first 
of the larger observatories of the United States, 

P. 23. “‘ His-tri-dn’ic.”” The Latin word for a 
stage player is histrio, which word the English 
language has borrowed bodily. Hence, histri- 
onic, pertaining to actors, theatrical. 

P, 25. ‘Lesion.’ Latin /aeszo, a hurt an in- 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


jury. The English derivative retains the same 
meaning. In pathology the term is used of any 
morbid change in the structure of organs, 

“Impalpable.”” /alpare in the Latin tongue 
means to feel, to handle. The English word 
palpable applies to anything that is capable of 
being touched or felt, perceptible to the sense of 
touch ; hence, plain, distinct, readily detected. 
Impalpable would be of course just the reverse 
in signification ; intangible, imperceptible, un- 
substantial. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C.L.S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


‘*CLASSIC LATIN COURSE IN ENGLISH.”’ 

1. Q. When did Lucretius live? A. In 
the time of Cesar and Cicero, the first century 
A. D. 

2. Q. How much is knownofthe man? A. 
Almost nothing save what is gathered from his 
writings. 

3. Q. What did he make his chief motive? 
A. Philosophy. 

4. Q. In what did he gain his greatest suc- 
cess? A. Poetry. 

5. Q. How did he stand in relation to the 
religious views of his times? A. He was 
a vehement disbeliever. 

6. Q. What did Lucretius attempt in his 
great poem? A. To explain the universe. 

7. Q. What was the motive prompting him 
in this work? A. Toestablish atheism upon 
an impregnable basis of strict science. 

8.Q. Whom does he follow and openly 
acknowledge as his guide? A. Epicurus. 

9. Q. How does he show himself decidedly 
inconsistent at the very outset of his poem? A. 
He begins it with an invocation to Venus when 
in it he seeks to prove the non-existence of the 
gods. 

10, Q. Whatis the name of his poem? A. 
De Rerum Natura, ‘“‘Concerning the Nature 
of Things.”’ 

11. Q. According to the reasoning of Lu- 
cretius, what is the truth regarding the uni- 
verse? A. That it must always have existed. 

12, Q. Inthe opening of the second book 
what does he claim is all that nature pleads for? 
A. Atranquil mind. 

13. Q. Who among modern English poets 
could conceivably have mingled poetry and 
philosophy in such a production as the poem of 
Lucretius? A. Tennyson. 

14. Q. How does Horace stand among the 


poets of the world? A. As one who delights 
his readers not with majesty but with grace. 

15. Q. How does the work of Horace bear 
translation? A. It suffers more than that of 
most other poets. 

16. Q. Why can there be no adequate tran- 
script of itin another language? A. Because 
form cannot be translated. 

17. Q. Whence is all knowledge concerning 
Horace derived? A. From his own writings. 

18. Q. How is he described? A. Asa per- 
fectly frank egotist. 

19. Q. What rank in Roman. society was 
held by Horace? A. He was removed by one 
generation from the freedman’s condition. 

20. Q. How did Horace act at the battle 
of Philippi? A. Hesays he threw away his 
shield and ran for dear life. 

21. Q. How are his poems classified? A. 
As odes, epodes, satires, and epistles. 

22. Q. To what Roman writer is allusion 
made in his third, twenty-fourth, and other 
odes? A. Virgil. 

23. Q. For what does the fifth ode enjoy ex- 
ceptional fame? A. Having been translated 
by Milton. ; 

24. Q. Of what half Horatian American poet 
is one reminded by Horace’s poem on Advanc- 
ing Age? A. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

25. Q. What is the philosophy of life 
summed up in one of his most characteristic 
odes? A. A golden mean between pessimism 
and optimism. 

26. Q. By which one of his satires is Horace 
represented in the text-book? A. The fable 
of ‘“‘ The Town and Country Mouse.”’ 

27. Q. Which are the most interesting of 
the epistles of Horace? A. The Epistle to 
Augustus and the Ars Poetica. 

28. Q. In the work of what English poet 
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may be found much of the spirit and of the 
wisdom of Horace’s Art of Poetry? A. In 
Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Criticism.” 

29. Q. Of what does the facility with which 
Horace lends himself to such adaptations as this 
of Pope remindone? A. How fundamentally 
the same, common human nature is, 

30. Q. What is said of the fame of Horace? 
A. That it will easily last as long as the world 
lasts. 

31. Q. Who with Horace is a representative 
satirist of Rome? A. Juvenal. 

32. Q. How does the work of the two men 
compare? A. The satires of Horace are ama- 
teur performances by the side of Juvenal’s. 

33. Q. Howis the effect of his writing de- 
scribed? A. As cutting like a sword, to the 
very marrow of the bones. 

34. Q. WhowasJuvenal? A. Personally a 
great unknown, 

35. Q. What engaged the genius of Juvenal ? 
A. The morals and not the manners of the Ro- 
man empire. 

36. Q. Which one of his sixteen satires has 
been chosen for presentation? A. The one 
known as “‘ The Vanity of Human Wishes.” 

37. Q. Concerning whom was one of the 
finest passages in the satire written? A. Han- 
nibal. 

38. Q. On what character for text did Dr. 
Johnson preach in rhyme a sermon to match 
this poem of Juvenal’s? A. Charles XII. of 
Sweden. 

39. Q. For what well-worn phrase is the 
world indebted to Juvenal? A. ‘“‘A sound 
mind ina sound body.” 

40. Q. What word in Bryant’s Thanatopsis 
distinguishes it from the tone of Juvenal’s 
masterpiece? A. Trust. 


“SONG AND LEGEND FROM THE MIDDLE AGES.” 


I. Q. Why was there no folk poetry and no 
popular literature in Medieval Italy? A. Be- 
cause the nation was too learned and too much 
dominated by ecclesiastical influence. 

2. Q. When came the first outburst of Italian 
literature? A. In the thirteenth century. 

3. Q. What forms did this literature take? 
A. Songs, dramas, and tales. 

4. Q. Where did the most remarkable devel- 
opment appear? A. In Tuscany. 

5. Q. How does this Tuscan poetry differ 
from that of all other nations? A. It was a fin- 
ished production of artin its beginning. 

6. Q. Who was the greatest of these Italian 
poets? A. Dante. 

7. Q. How old was Dante when banished 
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from his native city? A. Thirty-seven years. 

8. Q. Who was his inspiration in his work ? 
A. Beatrice. 

9g. Q. What work forms his masterpiece and 
the masterwork of the Middle Ages? A. The 
“Divine Comedy.” 

Io. Q. What forms the framework of the 
‘‘Divine Comedy’? A. Dante’s visionof In- 
ferno, Purgatory, and Paradise. 

11. Q. Who is his guide through the first 
two parts ofhis vision? A. Virgil. 

12. Q. Of what is Virgil made the represent- 
ative inthis work? A. Philosophy. 

13. Q. Of what is Beatrice, his guide through 
Paradise, the embodiment? A. Divine wisdom. 

14. Q. Whose souls were found in the first 
circle of the Inferno? A. The souls of chil- 
dren and the unbaptized, and of the heathen 
philosophers and poets. 

15. Q. Who are in the ninth and last circle? 
A. Traitors, and in their midst, Lucifer. 

16. Q. Into how many circles isthe moun- 
tain of Purgatory divided? A. Nine also, but 
reversing the order of Inferno each one here 
grows better than its predecessor. 

17. Q. Howis the Paradise of Dante divided ? 
A. Into ten spheres. 

18. Q. Whose is the second and whose the 
third great name in Italian medieval literature ? 
A. Petrarch, Boccaccio. 

19. Q. Upcn what does Petrarch’s literary 
fame rest? A. Upon hislyric poetry dedicated 
to Laura. 

20. Q. Whatisthe Decameron? A. A col- 
lection made by Boccaccio of a hundred Italian 
tales of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 


** SCIENCE AND PRAYER.” 


1. Q. What does the Bible unmistakably 
teach regarding true prayer? A. That it is cer- 
tain of favorable answer. 

2. Q. What do scientists claim regarding 
their investigations? A. That they have dis- 
closed a universal reign of unchangeable law. 

3. Q. According to science how only can the 
services of every force be commanded? A. By 
finding its secret and meeting the conditions. 

4. Q. In what relation do these conditions 
place the whole human family? A. The pray- 
erless sinner and the praying saint are on a com- 
mon level. 

5. Q. What is it undertaken to show regard- 
ing this creed of science? A. That it is a mis- 
chievous mixture of truth and error. 

6. Q. What question does the author of 
‘* Science and Prayer’’ consider in the first chap- 
ter? A. How God can answer prayer without 
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destroying any force or abrogating any law. 

7. Q. Of what most interesting and impor- 
tant of all facts have scientists in their investi- 
gations seemingly lost sight? A. That ample 
provision has been made for the efficient inter- 
ference of direct will power. 

8. Q. What becomes of the force of gravity 
when by volition an object is lifted? A. Grav- 
ity has not been destroyed but simply overmas- 
tered by a stronger force. 

9. Q. What force back of human will power 
exists and acts as its guide? A. Intelligence. 

10. Q. Where may the will power be seen to 
act in opposition to fixed laws without disturb- 
ing their forces? A. In both the material and 
the mental world. 

11. Q. Howcan the miracles of Scripture be 
logically accounted for? A. By acts of the Di- 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 


vine will precisely analogous to those of the hu- 
man will. 

12. Q. To what query does profound study 
into the nature of matter lead? A. Whether it 
is not of the existence simply of force that we 
have ary knowledge. 

13. Q. What leads to this conclusion ? A. The 
impossibility of conceiving of the creation of 
matter, of making something out of nothing. 

14. Q. What do the marvelous developments 
of modern science show? A. That the human 
will by its indirect methods is rapidly becoming 
the master over nature's forces. 

15- Q. To what question does this reasoning 
naturally lead? A. Why may not the Divine 
will do what the human will is doing every day, 
check nature’s systems of law without doing vio- 
lence to them? 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


ITALIAN FACTS AND FANCIES. 


I. By whom was the Italic letter invented? 
2. What printer was the first to use Roman 


type in place of the Gothic and Italian? 

3. Who was the first printer’s devil? 

4. According to tradition what was called 
“the ear of Dionysius” ? 


5. What Roman emperor amused himself by 
hunting and killing flies ? 

6. What Italian lady was called a living 
polyglot? 

7. By whom was the ceremony of wedding 
the Adriatic to the doge of Venice instituted ? 

8. Who founded the first public library at 
Rome. 

9g. For what was the philanthropist Giovanri 
Borgi noted? 

10. What Roman name has become prover- 
bial for gluttony ? 

11. Who is the founder of the Tontine plan 
of insurance ? 


THE CIRCLE OF SCIENCES.—VIII. 


1. What three distinctions are to be made 
among sounds? 

2. What musical instruments did the more 
noted of the ancient masters prefer ? 

3. What musical instrument is capable of 
emitting the smoothest, clearest, most touch- 
ing sounds? 

4. In development 
melody or harmony ? 


which came earlier, 


5. Who was regarded as the great reformer 
of church music ? 

6. When were instruments first introduced 
into churches as accompaniments to voices? 

7. For the highest perfection of what instru- 
ment is the musical world indebted to the 
Amati family ? 

8. What remarkable events in music marked 
the closing year of the 16th century ? 

9. What other element beside the miracle 
plays gave form to the opera? 

Io. Who was the first to write music for a 
single voice? 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD.—VIII. 


1. What was the condition of Arabia as a 
government at the time Mohammed appeared? 

2. What change in government did Moham- 
med effect? 

3. Has any other of the great men of the 
world ever at the same time founded a religion, 
formed a people, and established an empire? 

4. What is the essential doctrine of Moham- 
medanism ? 

5. Of whom did Mohammed claim to be a di- 
rect descendant? 

6. In what physical condition was Moham- 
med when most of the great visions appeared 
to him? 

7. From what point of his history did the 
fortunes of Mohammed begin to rise but his 
character to degenerate ? 





THE QUESTION TABLE. 


8. What day in the week is the Moslem Sab- 
bath? What are suras? 

g. What and where is the famous “black 
stone’? ? 

10. At what one of the decisive battlefields of 
the world was Mohammedanism, when striving 
to outrival Christianity and to establish itself in 
western Europe, beaten back ? 


QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES. 

1. How many voters were there in the United 
States in 1890? 

2, Is registration of voters required in all the 
states ? 

3. By how much does the franchise fail of 
being universal ? 

4. According to the last census for every how 
many inhabitants is there a representative to the 
lower house of Congress allowed? 

5. How are the Congressional members sent 
from territories, distinguished in name from those 
sent by states? How dothey differ as to power? 

6. How many members from states were there 
in Congress in 1893? How many members from 
territories ? 

7. Which of the territories send no members 
to Congress ? 

8. For the admission of what two territories 
as states did the House of Representatives pass 
bills last December ? 

g. In legislative language how long a period 
is termed ‘‘a Congress”’ ? 

10. (a) When did the last session of the 52nd 
Congress expire? (b) When did the 53rd term 
assemble? (c) When was the Silver Purchase 
bill repealed, which brought to an end the coin- 
ing of 4,500,000 ounces of silver each month? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR APRIL. 
AMONG THE CHURCHES OF ITALY. 

1. The dome of St. Peter’s, the largest cathe- 
dral in the world. 2. It is second in Italy and 
third in the world, the Cologne cathedral being 
second. 3. Asa fresco in the church of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie in Milan. 4. The blessing 
of the lambs from which the wool is shorn of 
which the palliums worn by the archbishops 
are made. 5. Luke Wadding, who wrote a 
history of the order of Franciscans, and 
founded the college of Saint Isidore in 1625. 
6. In 27 B. C. by Marcus Agrippi and dedi- 
cated to the virgins and saints in 610 A. D. by 
Pope Boniface IV. as the church of Saint Mary 
ofthe Martyrs. 7. The church of Saint John 
Lateran and is said to have been brought from 
Jerusalem by Helen, mother of Constantine the 
Great. 8. Guido’s Archangel Michael, and the 
Chapel of Bones. 9. The trial of Galileo for 
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heresy in saying the earth moved round the 
sun. Io. Saint Pudentiana, which occupies 
the site of the house of Pudens, the senator 
with whom St. Paul lodged. 


THE CIRCLE OF SCIENCES,—VII. 

I. Italy. 2. That they were only imita- 
tions produced by some mysterious power ; and 
if genuine shells, etc., they indicated revolu- 
tions of the earth of a different kind or had 
been carried to the hills by the deluge of Bible 
fame. 3. That they were genuine and indi- 
cated changes in the domain of land and sea, 
4. Their strong point was to show the course 
of the valleys rather than the materials of the 
country. 5. Woodward. 6. Rouelle. 7. That 
the races of animals and plants of past ages 
differed very much from those of the present 
age. 8. Werner, mineralogical geology ; Smith, 
Secondary geology ; and Cuvier, Tertiary geol- 
ogy. 9. Erosion; the formation of deltas and 
the deposit of travertine by calcareous springs ; 
the formation of moraines by glaciers. 10. Vol- 
canic action and the formation of coral reefs. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD.—VII. 

I. In the Elder and the Younger Edda. 
2. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
3. From Hela (Death) a black goddess, daugh- 
ter of Loki, who rules over the vast abyss of the 
lower regions, called in this Teutonic language, 
Niffleheim. 4. War. Courage; fortitude. 5. They 
were the equals of the Romans in all but disci- 
pline and weapons. 6. The great feast called Yul 
whence comes the English word Yule, frequently 
used for Christmas. 7. The earliest alphabet in 
use among the Northmen, by means of which a 
kind of magic was practiced. 8. Mara (the 
nightmare). 9. About the year 1000; though 
their conversion was slow and there were fre- 
quent relapses into barbarism. 10. Gustavus 
Adolphus. Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Hol- 
land, North Germany, England, and the United 
States. 


QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES. 

I. 450,000,000 acres. 2. Approximately 22,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet. 3. White pine. 4. In 
the northwestern states, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. 5. In 1875. 6. An act allow- 
ing a man to take up one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, upon the payment of fees amount- 
ing to not more than fifteen dollars, and by 
promising to set out to trees one fourth of the 
tract, within eight years. Repealed by the 
Fifty-second Congress. 7. Power to make pub- 
lic forest reservations, 8. It was the most 
thickly wooded. 9. The redwood. 10. In 1874, 
in Nebraska by State Board of Agriculture. 
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C. CLASSES. 


1882—1897. 


CLASS OF 1894.—‘‘ THE PHILOMATHEANS.”’ 
‘“* Ubi mel, ibt apes.’’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, D.D., Oil City, 
Pa.; the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; the 
Rev. Dr. Livingston, Toronto, Canada; Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, New York City; the Rev. J. W. Lee, D. D., 
Atlanta, Ga.; the Rev. J. A. Cosby, Aurora, Ill.; the 
Rev. Dr. D. A. Cunningham, Wheeling, W. Va.; the Rev. 
G. W. Barlowe, Detroit, Michigan. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna M. Thomson, Win- 
chester, Va. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. J. B. Countryman, Akron, 
mY. 

Treasurer—Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

Crass FLOWER—CLOVER. 


A RECENT letter from a circle in Illinois re- 
veals the fact that a dozen of its members have 
pursued the four years’ course of the C. L. S.C. 
without being enrolled as regular members. 
They have been so successful with their work 
that they now want full recognition at the 
Central Office and propose to join the Class of 
’94, pay the four years’ fees, fill out the Memo- 
randa, and take their places as graduates. 

It is probable that the experience of this cir- 
cle has been repeated many times in all parts of 
the country and members of ’94 who can pre- 
vail upon such readers to become enrolled mem- 
bers will be rendering a real service both to 
them and to the cause in general. 

THE Recognition Day address at Ocean Grove 
and at the New England Assemblies for 1894 
will be delivered by Chancellor John H. Vin- 
cent. 

REPORTS from the summer Assemblies are be- 
ing received daily and plans for Recognition 
Day exercises, Round Tables, etc., indicate that 
the C. L. S. C. will receive prominence at these 
summer gatherings. It is hoped that many ’9q4’s 
will be able to lend the inspiration of their 
presence to these Assemblies. AC. L. S. C. 
graduate is an object lesson which helps greatly 
to bring home to the uninitiated the importance 
and value of Chautauqua work. 


CLASS OF 1895.--‘‘ THE PATHFINDERS.” 
‘* The truth shall make you free.’’ 
OFFICERS : 
President—Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Vice Presidents—Prof. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md.; 
J. B. Morton, Winter Park, Fla.; George P. Hukill, Oil 


City, Pa.; Miss Mary Davenport, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Robert 
A. Miller, Canton, O.; Mrs. H. S. Hawes, Richmond, Va, 
Cor. Secretary—Miss Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O. 

Treasurer—R. M. Alden, 625 Maryland Avenue N. E., 
Washington, D.C. 

Trustee of the Building Fund—George P. Hukill, Oil 
City, Pa. 

Class Historian—Miss Janette Trowbridge, New Haven, 


Conn. 
CLass FLOWER—NASTURTIUM. 


Criass EMBLEM—A BLUE RIBBON. 

THE Chautauqua Extension Lectures by Mr, 
W. H. Goodyear are being used by many Chau- 
tauqua circles, A strong circle in New Jersey, 
composed largely of members of ’95, is giving 
these lectures as a parlor course to be followed 
by a ‘‘tea” and social. In this way it pro- 
poses to combine intellectual and social features, 
which together give strength toso many organi- 
zations. Other ’95’s who emulate this ex- 
ample, will, we are sure, be pleased with the re- 
sults. 


CLASS OF 1896.—-‘‘ TRUTH SEEKERS.” 
“* Truth is Eternal,” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, Arcade, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—R. C. Browning, Orange, N. J.; 
Mrs. Francis W. Parker, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Cynthia I. 
Boyd, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna Hodgson, Athens, 
Ga.; F. G. Lewis, Birtle, Manitoba; Oliver Ellsworth, 
Niles, Cal. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 237 
Wylie Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Grace G. Merritt, Montclair, 
N. J. 

Treasurer and Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, Glen 
Park Place, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CLass FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 
Crass EMBLEM—A Lamp. 





Many members of the C.L.S.C. have availed 
themselves of the opportunities offered by the 
Chautauqua Extension Lectures, A circle of 
members of ’96 in Pennsylvania gave last year 
the course on Greek Social Life and this year is 
giving the lectures on Social Science. 

THE members of ’96 are to be congratulated 
upon the fact that the ‘‘ panic year’’ has had so 
slight an effect upon their membership. At the 
opening of the year it was feared that many 
might feel discouraged by the business outlook 
and negiect even the small annual fee of fifty 
cents, but the succeeding months have shown 
a steady interest which speaks well for the future 
of this class. 





THE C. L. S. 


A Kansas member of ’96 reports an increased 
membership in the circle but unwillingness on 
the part of many to fill out memoranda. It is 
just at this point that many drop out of the 
ranks, because they do not appreciate the fact 
that only the reading is absolutely required. 
Memoranda are provided for those who wish to 
study, but one who reads the course carefully 
whether alone or in a circle is recognized as a 
member in good standing. This fact is empha- 
sized every year in the printed announcements 
but many persons fail to read instructions and 
members who do appreciate this point will doa 
service to the class by making it clear to their 
fellow members. 


CLASS OF 1897.—‘‘ THE ROMANS.” 
OFFICERS. 


President—Prof. F. J. Miller, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Cincinnati, O.; 
A. A. Stagg, Chicago; Mrs. A. E. Barker, Bethel, 
Conn.; Miss Jessie Scott, Mississippi; Mrs. M. J. Gaw- 
throp, Philadelphia; Mrs. G. B. Driscoll, Sidney, O.; 
Mrs, Carrie V. Shaw Rice, Tacoma, Washington; Rev. 
James E. Coombs, Victoria, B.C.; Miss Emily Green, 
South Wales ; Charles E. Boyd, Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Treasurer and Trusiee—Shirley P. Austin, Mead- 


ville, Pa. 
CLass EMBLEM—THBHE Ivy. 


THE Class of ’97 includes in its membership 
quite a number of residents in foreign lands. Of 
these, ten are found in the Hawiian Islands, two 
in Mexico, one in India, four in Australia, sev- 
enteen in South Africa, representing Cape Col- 
ony, the Orange River Free State, Natal and the 
Transvaal. Great Britain also contributes a 
number of members. 

In addition to these enrolled members, in- 
quiries have recently been received from widely 
distant parts of the earth. A missionary from 
the Amazon Valley in Brazil hopes to forma 
circle among the English speaking residents of 
that district. A medical missionary in Persia 
writes for full information, a Japan correspond- 
ent inquires how his daughters may become 
members and in a letter from Auckland, New 
Zealand, the writer, after asking for particulars, 
adds, ‘‘ in return I will give you some of my own 
experience in organizing literary and scientific 
associations. Mine dates from 1853 and it seems 
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is not yet ended so you will see I have a pretty 
long record.” 


AT the Chautauqua booth at the World’s Fair, 
the name of one of the exhibitors of the Ceylon 
department was enrolled for the C. L. S. C. 
course in Political Economy. Since his return 
to Ceylon he has evidently not hidden his light 
under a bushel as the following postal from 
Wellawatta, Ceylon, testifies: ‘‘ Having hada 
perusal of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, a copy of which 
was put in my hands for a few hours by one who 
has recently been to the Columbian Exposition, 
I have been favorably impressed with the organ- 
ization of C. L. S. C. classes. I shall be obliged 
if you will kindly send me some papers for guid- 
ance and say whether we here have a chance for 
joining.” 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 


It is always gratifying to hear from clubs 
who are pursuing special courses. The Chau- 
tauqua Circle has fromthe outset emphasized 
the fact that the four years’ course is but the 
beginning of larger things, and the Central Of- 
fice is continually providing additional courses 
to meet the varied needs of those who want to 
do earnest work in special lines. 

A CLUB in New York State has been for two 
years at work on the special course in Art His- 
tory. The leader writes, ‘“‘We have prolonged 
our studies with the use of valuableloans. We 
now expect to take up Albert Diirer with a set 
of fifteen pictures, a collection sent for our use. 
We have been most enthusiastic in our study 
this winter and consider the course satisfac- 
tory.”” The club will take up next year the 
second course on the ‘‘ Philosophy of Historic 
Art.” 

Cc. L. S. C. graduates who are pursuing stud- 
ies in English literature will be interested in the 
following report from a Browning club in Penn- 
sylvania, which has just completed the course 
of six lectures on the Poetry and Teaching of 
Robert Browning in the Chautauqua Extension 
lecture course. The president writes, ‘ Our 
club has enjoyed the lectures very much indeed. 
Every member is enthusiasticover them. They 
have been a most admirable introduction to 
Browning and I am sure we are all stimulated 
to do independent work in the writings of the 
poet.” 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 


c. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“ Letus Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 


c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS, 


OPENING Day—October 1. 
BRYANT Day—November 3. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
MILTon Day—December 9. 
CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SuNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 
Appison Day—May :. 

NEW CIRCLES. 

HawallaAn IsLANDS.—Five members of the 
circle at Hilo have remained faithful students 
throughout the year and are pursuing their 
studies with much interest. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The enrollment of a circle 
at Haverhill is reported. 

NEw YorxK.—Vincent Circle at Waterport 
has a large number of active members.——The 
lecture course of Clio Circle, N. Y. City, opened 
auspiciously February 7, in Bethany Presby- 
terian Church. The pastor of the church was 
the speaker of the evening. He treated his sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Ancient Rome,’’ in a very instructive 
and interesting manner. The lecture was pre- 
ceded by a cornet solo and followed by a violin 
solo. The president of Clio Circle writes: “I 
should like to add my testimonial of the Chau- 
tauqua course by saying that although I have 
been and am still a member of a live literary 
society, I have never found such a stimulant to 
the intellect as the systematic course of 
Chautauqua, and I know such is the sentiment 
of the rest of the members of our circle.” 

MARYLAND.—Dues for the second year’s 
course in English history and literature are 
sent by several graduates at Principio. 

VirGINIA.—Quite a large local circle is at 
work at Roanoke. 

NorTH CAROLINA.—There is a class of about 
a dozen members at Wilmington. 

GEorGIA.—Nineteen lively, active members 
constitute a circle at Thomson. Meetings are 
held twice a month at which programs are 
always well carried out. 

KENTUCKY.—There is a fine circle of late or- 
ganization at Cloverport. 

TENNESSEE.—The art talks of Craddock Cir- 
cle of McMinnville have attracted much in- 
terest and comment on the part of visitors. As 
one means of promoting the circle’s interests, 


SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

Horace Day—May 17. 

DANTE Day—June 5. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


its secretary sends reports of its meetings to one 
of the local papers. 

The most delightful memorial day of the Crad- 
dock C.L,. S.C. was the Roman Evening, cele- 
brated February 14, the anniversary of the Ro- 
man Lupercalia. For this occasion the presi- 
dent of the circle sent the members pretty val- 
entine invitations daintily sprayed with ivy, re- 
questing them to renew their ‘‘ fraternity vows” 
with her in a cup of ‘‘ mocha” after circle hours, 

At the appointed time all responded to roll 
call with appropriate quotations. Then fol- 
lowed an original poem ; the required (?) lecture 
in economics—The Standard of Life, The Labor 
Movement and Strikes; art talk No. 6—Ro- 
manesque Art and Architecture ; history—The 
Passing of the Middle Ages; a story—The Ro- 
mance of a Valentine, or Cupid on a Strike; 
and Recollections of Mystic River and New 
London, Connecticut. 

At the conclusion of the program the hostess 
led all from the ‘‘salon’’ tothe dining room, 
where the table was tastefully laid. Tinted 
candles in silver sticks furnished the light, 
which was agreeably mellowed by pink shades. 
On the ivy centerpiece was a cut glass bow! full 
of roses and at both ends of the table was 
a stand of delicious fruit. The souvenirs were 
artistic ivy-notched diptychs on which was 
painted a cupid writing on a suspended heart- 
shaped tablet, “‘Gather ye rosebuds while 
ye may.” Inside, the menu was outlined in 
verse. Tempting viands were daintily served 
while wholesome humor and spicy repartee 
laughed dull care away. At last the mocha was 
poured and all drank in honor of the guests 
present. The program committee deserve 
complimentary mention. 

This circle is preparing for an Arthurian 
Evening and hopes to close in May with a 
grand last day in Rome. 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 


ALABAMA.—A Jewish circle of nine members 
has enrolled from Birmingham.——A class com- 
posed of fourteen ladies and gentlemen began 
its career as an enrolled circle in February, at 
New Decatur. 

MIsSISsIPPI.—A circle has been organized at 
Corinth with ten regular members. Four 
others read with them but do not intend to take 
the whole course. 

TExas.—Alpha Gainesville Circle of Gaines- 
ville started late in the year but is going to do 
double duty and get through with the work. 
The secretary says, “It is the first circle ever 
formed here. We expect to have at least 
twenty-five to begin with next October. We 
shall soon inaugurate a course of free lectures on 
economics given by the political leaders, Demo- 
crats, Republicans, Populists, and Prohibition- 
ists, each discussing it from his party stand- 
point.” 

Ou10.—The scribe of circle Richelieu at 
Columbus gives information of a circle there 
whose members have been reading the regular 
year’s work but have not yet made arrange- 
ments to be credited for that work and obtain a 
diploma at the end of the four years. The 
necessary blanks are requested for twenty mem- 
bers. 

InLINnoIs.—There is a flourishing circle at 
Freeport. It was handicapped by a late start, 
but has now almost caught up with the re- 
quired readings, and is heartily welcomed into 
the Central Circle——A letter is received from 
a plucky little class at Minonk—asking for two 
membership blanks, as they have taken two 
new members into their little circle, who wish 
to be enrolled. They are doing double work in 
order to catch up and think they can finish on 
time. 

MICHIGAN.—The following welcome com- 
munication is received from Brooklyn: ‘‘Iam 
glad to report a circle here. It is small at 
present but others have promised to join soon. 
I started to read the course alone last year. My 
mother joined me later and now we have really 
a circle whose members hope to complete the 
course. We meet every week and take great 
interest in the work, especially in Roman his- 
tory, as we have some very rare coins, pictures, 
and curios of ancient dates, including some of 
Etruscan origin. Our name is the Cornelia Cir- 
cle of Brooklyn, taken in honor of the mother 
of the Gracchi.”? A latter mail brings the news 
of an addition to this circle of several new 
members. 

WISCONSIN.—Enrollments are received from 
a class at Lodiim—There is a circle at Me- 
nashe. 
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MINNESOTA.—Periclean Circle of Cannon 
Falls was organized in October, 1893, with a 
membership of nineteen. All found the Greek 
course very interesting and at the close voted 
to continue the work. The membership now is 
twenty-eight. The meetings held on Friday 
evening of each week, are pleasant and profit- 
able. They count themselves fortunate in hav- 
ing the county superintendent as one of the cir- 
cle and when present he conducts the class 
in economics. An instruction committee pre- 
pares interesting programs and the members 
generally accept without protest the parts as- 
signed them. A new instructor is appointed 
for each evening, who finds a substitute if un- 
able to be present. Five are taking the mem- 
oranda work. ‘‘This work,” the secretary says, 
“helps us to acquire the habit of study, to 
think and to reason.” 

Iowa.—A Chautauqua club is in process of 
formation at Sibley. ——There is a very interest- 
ing though small circle at Hull. The secretary 
writes, ‘‘I am obliged to do most of my reading 
alone, and the reading in the Chautauqua books 
has been a never failing source of enjoyment 
and instruction to me.’ 

MissourRI.—A C. L. S. C. of eighteen mem- 
bers has been organized at Salem. Thirteen of 
them join as members of the Class of ’97. Of 
these one is principal of the Salem public 
schools, one a teacher in the high school, two 
teachers in the public schools, eight graduates 
of the high school, and one a graduate of the 
public school of that place. 

NEBRASKA.—There is a live C. L. S. C. at 
Louisville. All its members are taking the ex- 
aminations.——Under the leadership of the pas- 
tor of the First Methodist church of Omaha a 
Chautauqua circle was organized October 1, 
which has assumed the proportions of a college, 
having now a membership of nearly two hun- 
dred. The regular work for the year was con- 
densed into a course of six months’ reading. 
In connection with the review of each week’s 
readings a lecture course was planned. These 
lectures proved one of the most attractive 
features of the weekly sessions, and large 
audiences came out to profit by them. Though 
a number of the lecturers were eminent gentle- 
men not resident in Omaha, all cheerfully gave 
their time and lectures gratis. This Omaha 
Chautauqua college closed its sessions, on the 
evening of March 3, with a banquet, at which 
nearly all its members were present. The 
enterprise from the time of its inception has 
met with brilliant success and promises much 
for next year. 

CoLorapbo.—Brief reports are heard from the 
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prospering clubs Columbia and Cactus both 
of Pueblo.—A member of the circle at Flagler 
writes: ‘‘We are in a small frontier village 
surrounded by vast tracts of Uncle Sam’s do- 
main as yet unclaimed by settlers, and where 
the nightly howl of the coyote may be heard 
and the graceful antelove be seen bounding 
over the plains. Our circle began New Year’s 
and we are enthusiastically interested in the 
work. We have seven regular members and 
one local, who probably will become a regular 
member.” 

New Mexico.—“Our work is progressing 
slowly, having suffered from many drawbacks,” 
writes a’95 at Raton. ‘‘It is new to nearly all 
the circle, but the idea is gaining ground in this 
community, and I hope for better results from 
now on.” 

OLD CIRCLES. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—From Groton is received a 
list of names of persons desiring the membership 
book and full memoranda for 1893-4..———There 
isa livecircle at North Dighton. 

ConneEcTICUT.—The C. L. S. C. at Trumbull 
reorganized the first of October with eleven 
old members and eight new ones. Enthusiastic 
meetings are held Monday evenings at the Con- 
gregational parsonage. The two rival compa- 
nies into which the circle is divided, keep each 
other’s ambition stirred up. At the close of the 
year the side finishing the work most creditably 
will be entertained by the other. This circle 
has just given with much success the Chautau- 
qua Extension Lectures on social science. 

NEw YorK.—Members of Mott Haven Circle 
of New York City all enjoy the course and have 
kept up fairly well with the work.——Sixteen, 
including visitors, is the average attendance of 
Edwards C. L. S. C. at Jamestown. This cir- 
cle’s sessions are interesting. Epworth C.L.S.C. 
also of Jamestown is progressing finely.—— 
The Chautauqua Alumnz of Jamaica held their 
annual meeting in February. The Alumnze 
society was organized a year ago when it began 
the Chautauqua course of reading on Shakes- 
peare. Encouraging news is heard from 
Brunswick C. L. S. C. of Brooklyn.—Arca- 
dians of Fulton and a local circle at Clayton are 
thriving.——Kimball Circle of Buffalo sends 
some valentines written by its members from a 
Roman point of view. The one here quoted is 
from Romulus to his wolf mother : 





“You were the first to make Rome how! ; 
When "twas a howling wilderness, 

You howled at my distress, 

For I was in the Tiber, 

Floating like a spider, 

Wet was every fiber, 

And I built Rome on that howl.”’ 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 





NEw JERSEY.—The Aspasias of Boonton are 
only four in number, buta host in Chautauqua 
enthusiasm. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Some of the members of 
Utopia Circle of Pittsburg are intending to take 
the Chautauqua examinations.——There is a 
fine class at Hallstead. 

DELAWARE.—Brief news is received of the 
club at Townsend. 

NorTH CAROLINA.—Activity is manifested by 
the circle at Raleigh. 

TENNESSEE.—The following letter comes from 
Paris: ‘‘We have quite a lively little circle of 
four members, having organized for regular work 
the second day of February, 1894. From no 
other source do we derive so much intellectual 
benefit as from the readings of the C.L.S.C. 
As our circle properly began in the American 
year and we are Afro-Americans, we decided to 
name it the Crispus Attucks [the name of a 
celebrated Afro-American] Circle.” 

ARKANSAS.—Chautauquans are at work at 
Little Rock. 

TExas.—A young lady at Lampasas has joined 
aShakespeare club and wishes to take the Chau- 
tauqua course in connection with it. This isthe 
sixth year of study for the Lampasas C. L. S. C. 
It has proved a very interesting and profitable 
organization. Some of its members persevered, 
and are now graduates. The Mosaic Circle of 
Hearne consists of ’95’s, 96’s, ’97’s and one grad- 
uate of the Class of ’93. They have read the 
course for ’93-4 up to date.——The circle of 
thirteen at Gonzales is asource of much pleas- 
ure and benefit to all of its members. 

OxuI10.—Good work done by the circle, the 
membership increased and the post graduates 
faithful, is the report of Worthington Circle of 
Springfield. The circle’s regular work has been 
more specially on the Roman history and me- 
dieval art, with occasional papers. Constantine 
Day was appropriately observed. The excep- 
tionally fine program for this occasion included 
a character sketch and a very realistic descrip- 
tion of ‘‘Constantinople, Queen of the Bos- 
phorus,’’ closing with a resumé of the religions 
of the world, by the circlee——There are two 
applicants for white seals in the class at Pome- 
roy. 

INDIANA.—A large audience was present at 
the lecture given in the Centenary Church of 
Terre Haute, March 5, under the auspices of 
Bryant C.L. S. C. Six ladies of the circle 
served as ushers. Promptly at 8 o’clock a grand 
organ solo was rendered by the organist of the 
church. Then a march was played as the ladies 
of the circle took seats at the right of the ros- 
trum. The president introduced the speaker, 




















whose subject was ‘‘The Perils of Genius as II- 
lustrated in the Literary Life of Edgar Allan 
Poe.” ‘The lecture was of great literary merit 
and especially inspiring and satisfactory. The 
speaker had declined any compensation for his 
lecture and at its close the president in behalf 
of the circle thanked him, the organist, and all 
who had lent their services to the success of the 
entertainment. Theentire proceeds of the even- 
ing were donated by Bryant Circle to the Citi- 
zens’ Relief Committee for the benefit of the un- 
employed in the city. 

ILLINOIS.—The circle at Dixon at its last writ- 
ing hoped to be regularly enrolled in the Class 
of ’94 and to arrange for Recognition Day at the 
Rock River Assembly.—Members of the club 
at Elwin make their Friday evening meetings 
pleasant social as well as literary gatherings. 
Allareenthusiastic for the success of the C.L.S.C. 
—tThere are nine members in the circle at 
Champaign. One of them is heroically at work 
on her third memoranda. ——Memoranda papers 
are requested for Harmony C.L.S.C. of Onarga. 
—New members have joined the ranks of Pro- 
gressive Circle of Milford and of Galaxy Circle 
of Maquon. 

MICcHIGAN.—The G. L. C. L. S. C. of Grass 
Lake is prospering.——The class at Hastings 
rejoices in an infusion of new members, 

WIscoNsIN.—Doty Island Circle of Neenah 
has twenty-two members.——The class at Shell 
Lake reports reorganization. 

MINNESOTA.—The circle at Crookston is rep- 
resented by a goodly list of names. 

Iowa.—Lotus Circle of Sigourney, organized 
in ’9t and now composed of twenty members, is 
in excellent condition. The members entered 
with renewed zeal into the studies of the year 
and all enjoy the work. It has held several 
receptions during the year with a regular pro- 
gram on each occasion.—Fairfield and Mar- 
shalltown have some active Chautauquans. 

MissouriI.—Clio C. L. S.C. of Springfield, 
reorganized in the fall, meets every Monday af- 
ternoon from 2:30 to 4 o’clock. The class 
though not large is enthusiastic and energetic 
in its work and has been much interested in the 
C. L. S. C. books of the year. 

NEBRASKA.—A reunion of the Chautauqua 
circles of Lincoln was held February 20, at the 
Y.M. C. A. hall. Delegations from the three 
circles and the S. H. G. were present with a few 
invited guests, about one hundred and sixty in all. 

Music was furnished by a mandolin club, and 
by soloists in vocal, piano, and violin music. 

The state secretary, as chairman, announced 
the literary program and spoke of plans for the 
future and of different phases of Chautauqua 
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work. A member of the Class of ’82 gave 
an interesting account of the origin of the 
Chautauqua Assembly and of the graduating 
exercises of the Class of ’82. Then followed 
addresses on the benefits to noncollegiates and 
the results of a systematic course of reading, 
and on the Chautauqua movement for college 
graduates; a poem written for the occasion; an 
address on how to stimulate and encourage 
interest in the work in the city by reunions and 
personal effort; a poem entitled, ‘‘Her Old 
Sweetheart, Chautauqua’’; and a charge to the 
Class of ’94, after which were read for the bene- 
fit of all Lincoln Chautauquans, “‘the compli- 
ments of the season’’ from Miss Kate Kimball, 
secretary, as expressed in a letter from her at 
Christmas time. 

CoLorapo.—The Round Table of Durango is 
a large flourishing circle-——The Chautauqua 
circles of Denver met at the Y. M. C. A. rooms 
on Thursday evening, February 9, to listen to 
an address on economics. The lecture was ex- 
ceedingly stimulative and suggestive. The in- 
crease of Chautauqua work in Denver this win- 
ter is said to be several hundred per cent. 

CALIFORNIA.—Marengo Ave. C.L.S. C. of 
Pasadena has renewed its connections with the 
Central Circle. 

WASHINGTON.—The annual meeting of the 
Chautauqua readers and alumni of Seattle and 
vicinity was one of the pleasantest events of the 
season. About one hundred and fifty persons 
were present, including many college graduates, 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, and professional 
men, besides more than fifty public school teach- 
ers and many other ladies active in science and 
learning. The assembly was called to order 
by the president of Columbian Circle, who ap- 
pointed a committee on nominations. Then 
followed a vocal solo and an address on the 
Hawaiian question, which excited much interest. 
Officers were elected forthe coming year. The 
union aims to hold meetings at least quarterly. 

A meeting of the Lake Union C. L. S. C. of 
Seattle to which the ladies of the circle invited 
their husbands, proved very entertaining. 
Twenty-two geographical conundrums were 
found pinned about the room. Paper and pencils 
were distributed and those present were expected 
to write an answer to each conundrum. After 
an hourthe papers were collected and the ques- 
tions and correct answers read by one of the 
members, to the amusement and instruction of 
all. One of the members, who had given correct 
answers to eighteen out of the twenty-two 
conundrums was presented with a beautiful 
tortoise-shell paper knife. Refreshments were 
served and music concluded the evening. 
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DECORATION DAY. 
The cypress and the laurel twine to-day ; 
Reverently we lay them on the soldier’s grave. 
Our country called—he hastened to obey, 
Faithful to death, Oh, bravest of the brave ! 
—From Frances Grant Teetzel’s “ Vagrant Fan- 
cies.” * 


THE DEATH OF BALDUR THE GOOD. 

It is not to be supposed that Odin and the 
other gods lived quietly on their Olympus with- 
out adventures. Many entertaining ones are 
narrated in the Edda, had we room to tell 
them. One of these describes the death of Bal- 
dur the Good, whom all beings loved. Having 
been tormented with bad dreams, indicating 
that his life was in danger, he told them to the 
assembled gods, who made all creatures and 
things, living or dead, take an oath todo him no 
harm. This oath was taken by fire and water, 
iron and all other metals, stones, earths, diseases, 
poisons, beasts, birds, and creeping things. 

After this, they amused themselves at their 
meeting in setting Baldur up as a mark ; some 
hurling darts or shooting arrows at him, and 
some cutting at him with swords and axes; and 
as nothing hurt him, it was accounted a great 
honor done to Baldur. 

But wicked Loki, or Loke, was envious at 
this; and, assuming the form of a woman, 
he inquired of the goddess who had adminis- 
tered the oath, whether all things had taken it. 
She said everything except one little shrub 
called mistletoe, which she thought too young 
and feeble todo any harm. Therefore Loki got 
the mistletoe, and, bringing it to one of the 
gods, persuaded him to throw it at Baldur, who, 
pierced to the heart, fell dead. 

The grief was immense. An especial mes- 
senger was dispatched to Queen Hela, in Hell, 
to inquire if, on any terms, Baldur might be 
ransomed. For nine days and nights he rode 
through dark chasms till he crossed the river of 
Death, and entering the kingdom of Hela, made 
known his request. Hela replied that it should 
now be discovered whether Baldur was so uni- 
versally loved as was represented ; for that she 
would permit him to return to Asgard if all 
creatures and all things, without exception, 
would weep for him. 


* Published by the author: Milwaukee. 


The gods then despatched messengers through 
the world to beg all things to weep for Baldur, 
which they immediately did. Then you might 
have seen not only crocodiles but the most 
ferocious beasts dissolved in tears. Fishes 
wept in the water, and birds in the air. Stones 
and trees were covered with pellucid dew-drops, 
and, for all we know, this general grief may 
have been the occasion of some of the deluges 
reported by geology. 

The messengers returned, thinking the work 
done, when they found an old hag sitting in 
a cavern, and begged her to weep Baldur out of 
Hell. But she declared that she could gain 
nothing by so doing, and that Baldur might 
stay where he was, like other people as good as 
he; planting herself apparently on the great 
but somewhat selfish principle of noninterven- 
tion. So Baldur remains in the halls of Hela. 
But this old woman did not go unpunished. 
She was shrewdly suspected to be Loki himself 
in disguise, and on inquiry so it turned out. 
Whereupon a hot pursuit of Loki took place, 
who, after changing himself into many forms, 
was caught, and chained under sharp-pointed 
rocks below the earth.—From James Freeman 
Clarke’s ‘“‘ Ten Great Religions.” 


THE JAR AND FRET OF BUSINESS LIFE. 

THEORETICALLY, at least, we all pay tribute 
to the value and importance of physical educa- 
tion. Weadmire physical strength and beauty, 
and recognize, though only faintly as yet, the 
inter-relation of mind and matter. We know, 
moreover, that a healthy, active brain is sadly 
handicapped by an ill-developed, sickly body. 
We see around us every day of our lives masses 
of our race of imperfect growth and unsound 
constitution, and almost daily the lesson comes 
home to us of the break-down of some friend or 
acquaintance, whose weakness of body could not 
withstand the mental and bodily strain in the 
struggle of life. Yet it is not strength, so much 
as health, that is the crying want of the time. 
It is stamina, and the power, in each of us, to do 
our daily work with the least friction and the 
greatest amount of comfort and ease. Only the 
few ate called upon, like the great traveler or 
the soldier in a campaign, to endure protracted 
fatigue and encounter serious obstacles in nature 
or severities of climate, from which most of us 
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shrink, and for the undertaking of which few of 
us have either the will-power or the courage. 

“A small portion only of our youth are in 
uniform,” observes Mr. Archibald Maclaren, the 
great English authority on physical education, 
“but other occupations, other demands upon 
mind and body, advance claims as urgent as 
ever were pressed upon the soldier in ancient or 
modern times. From the nursery to the school, 
from the school to the college, or to the world be- 
yond, the brain and nerve strain goes on—contin- 
uous, augmenting, intensifying. Scholarships, 
competitive examinations, speculations, pro- 
motions, excitements, stimulations, long hours 
of work, late hours of rest, jaded frames, weary 
brains, jarring nerves—all intensified and inten- 
sifying—seek in modern times for the antidote to 
be found alone in physical action. These are the 
exigencies of the campaign of life for the great 
bulk of our youth, to be encountered in the school- 
room, in the study, in the court of law, in the 
hospital, and inthe day and night visitations 
to court and alley and lane; and the hardships 
encountered in these fieldsof warfare hit as hard 
and as suddenly, sap as insidiously, destroy as 
mercilessly, as the night-march, the scanty ra- 
tion, the toil, the struggle, or the weapon of a 
warlike enemy. 

“Yes, itis health rather than stvength that is the 
great requirement of modern men at modern 
occupations ; it is not the power to travel great 
distances, carry great burdens, lift great weights, 
or overcome great material obstructions ; it is 
simply that condition of body, and that amount 
of vital capacity, which shall enable each man in 
his place to pursue hiscalling, and work on in his 
working life, with the greatest amount of com- 
fort to himself and usefulness to his fellow-men. 
How many men, earnest, eager, uncomplaining, 
are pursuing their vocations with the immi- 
nency of a certain breakdown ever before them— 
or with pain and weariness, languor and depres- 
sion, when fair health and full power might have 
been secured, and the labor that is of love, 
now performed incompletely and in pain, might 
have been performed with completeness and in 
comfort.” 

Nor is the remedy hard to apply or likely 
to be at all doubtfulinits results. It is Nature’s 
own panacea—the remedy, as we have seen, 
which the nations of antiquity, intelligent and 
highly civilized as they were, found effective in 
war as well as conducive to the health and vigor 
of youth. But physical strength was not only 
“the veritable God of antiquity’’; it was also 
the pride and idol of the Middle Ages. Atthe 
latter era, the tilting-field and tourney-ground 
took the place of the Campus Martius and the 


gymnasium. There the chivalry of thetime dis- 
ported itself in jousts and feats of horsemanship, 
while the village green gave encouragement to 
wrestling matches and the varied sports which 
are noted among England’s manly national 
games. We in the New World are inheritors of 
many of these playful incitements to bodily 
vigor, to which we have added others, character- 
istic of our climate and people, but all helpful in 
their way in the up-building of a lusty frame.— 
From “‘ Sandow on Physical Training.’’* 


THE BORE. 
Ir chanced that I, the other day, 

Was sauntering up the Sacred Way, 
And musing, as my habit is, 
Some trivial random fantasies 
That for the time absorbed me quite, 
When there comes running up a wight, 
Whom only by his name I knew; 
‘‘Ha! my dear fellow, how d’ye do? ” 
Grasping my hand, he shouted. ‘‘ Why, 
As times go, pretty well,” said I; 
“* And you, I trust, can say the same.’’ 
But after me as still he came, 
“Sir, is there anything,”’ I cried, 
‘“You want of me?’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ he replied, 
*‘[’m just the man you ought to know :— 
A scholar, author!”’ “Is itso? 
For this I’ll like you all the more!” 
Then, writhing to evade the bore, 
I quicken now my pace, now stop, 
Andin my servant’s ear let drop 
Some words, and all the while I feel 
Bathed in cold sweat from head to heel. 


Just at this moment who but my 
Dear friend Aristius should come by ? 
My rattlebrain right well he knew. 
We stop. ‘‘ Whence, friends, and whither to?” 
He asks and answers. Whilst we ran 
The usual courtesies, I began 
To pluck him by the sleeve, to pinch 
His arms, that feel but will not flinch, 
By nods and winks most plain to see 
Imploring him to rescue me. 
He, wickedly obtuse the while, 
Meets all my signals with a smile. 
I, choked with rage, said, ‘‘ Was there not 
Some business, I’ve forgotten what, 
You mentioned, that you wished with me 
To talk about, and privately ?” 
‘“‘Oh, Iremember! Never mind! 
Some more convenient time I’1l find.” 


* Edited by G. Mercer Adams. New York: J. Selwin 
Tait and Sons. $3.50. 
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The rascal bolted like an arrow, 

And left me underneath the harrow ; 
When, by the rarest luck, we ran 

At the next turn against the man, 

Who had the lawsuit with my bore. 

‘Ha, knave!’’ he cried, with loud uproar, 
‘* Where are you offto? Will you here 
Stand witness?” I present my ear. 

To court he hustles him along ; 

High words are bandied, high and strong. 
A mob collects, the fray to see: 


So did Apollo rescue me. 
—Horace. 


LITERARY STYLE. 

WHAT we are apt to call style, in the liter- 
ature of to-day, stands for nothing, being a 
mere whiff of evanescence puffed from the lips of 
conventional humor or stereotyped smartness ; 
it is not the spontaneous exhalation of ele- 
mental significance. It is interesting to ob- 
serve how the self-styled realists go about try- 
ing to draw style out by connecting themselves 
with vulgarity, evidently mistaking it for sim- 
plicity. A vulgar spirit may be simple ; often- 
est it is not; true simplicity has a refining 
power which eludes academical control. Your 
simple man is clean, and he seems not to know 


it; or at least makes no distinction of it. Your 
vulgar man, if not rank, has faith in the 
efficacy of low means. 

An old mountaineer doctor was called by 
a city woman touring in the hills to see her 


child, who was ill. ‘‘Madam,’’ he said, “ let 
yer little gal run out doors an’ git some dirt. 
Gross personal cleanliness air very onhealthy.’’ 
He was a critic laying down a maxim of real- 
ism. Another saying of his was: ‘A leetle 
bit o’ clean dirt air not nasty.”” In other words 
a certain amount of filth is supposed to be 
necessary to vigorous life. I think that this 
notion as applied to literary art comes of a 
superficial reading of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Horace, Homer, and other old masters, and of 
mistaking their smut for their style. 

It is past the time when a man can live like 
Diogenes or sing like Anakreon. A tubis no 
longer habitable, and our wine gives headache 
instead of joy. We should feel like very be- 
nighted children if we shaped our destiny by 
the direction of the Sybilline Books. It is the 
difference of civilizations that sets up the bar— 
it is the failure to take this difference into 
account that brings the realist to grief with his 
boasted sincerity. These realists forget, or 
mayhap never knew, that what superficially ap- 
pears to be the most daring realism in Greek 
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art was indeed the romantic flower of their 
religion and not a “‘ society report’ or a tran- 
script of observation. 

What manner of impression of our era, its 
stupendous forces and its almost unimaginable 
significance will the far-off future man draw 
from reading one of Henry James’ novels or one 
of Walt Whitman’s poems! Ido not speak of 
these two men as imitators ; they are not that. 
What I do mean is that they do not see or ex- 
press any of the deep character-lines of our 
civilization asa whole. What they grasp is ex- 
otic and superficial ; each has imported his art- 
spirit, one from modern, artificial Europe, the 
other from ancient Egypt. One is infinitely 
crude, the other infinitesimally fine; neither 
expresses anything deeply characteristic of our 
civilization. Indeed, whenever we try to fit 
old life to a new body we always somehow get 
nothing but the dregs. Imitation invariably 
means the imitation of faults. It is said that in 
counterfeit money the simplest and clearest 
lines of engraving are most often badly ex- 
ecuted. The same is true in counterfeit litera- 
ture ; we detect its spuriousness in the failure to 
reproduce authentic strokes. 

To give composition the countenance of char- 
acter, and the clean, fair bloom of vigor, is the 
highest function of artistic expression. Those 
writers who have most signally failed in ex- 
pression have been clearly wanting in this 
magnetism of literary countenance. Walt 
Whitman pleases one reader and repels ten 
thousand. Not so with Newman, or Tennyson, 
or Robert Louis Stevenson, or Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, or Lowell, or Howells. These have the 
eye of the Ancient Mariner to hold ten thou- 
sand, torepel none. With this particular fas- 
cination the writer’s subject-matter has nothing 
todo. He willdetain you an hour on your way 
to dinner with the analysis of a vague smile 
just as easily as with an epic. 

There are two extremes of artificial sincerity. 
Walt Whitman stands at one, the ‘“‘goody- 
goody” school at the other. You know at a 
glance that Walt Whitman’s sincerity is a mat- 
ter of his own manufacture, it is an assumption 
that has grown into his tissues and become in- 
durated. So of the Sunday-school story writer. 
We all know that this history of the good little 
girl who came to be so sentimentally religious 
that she melted away into a sort of pathetic 
treacle for angel-bread is out of the bounds of 
all honesty. It is the worst of all sensational 
trickery. I count it the meanest of pessimism 
to make a child believe that the road to Heaven 
is always out of repair and its bridges broken. 

Plato taught that pleasure is the return to na- 
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ture ; but the admirers of Walt Whitman accept 
no return to nature save that which brings up 
at brutal coarseness or even obscenity. Ethics 
demands a return to the divine purity, candor, 
and jocund optimism of nature. For without 
trust in the good of nature there is no ethics. 
If, as the realists represent, life is a failure and 
all of its stories come out wrong, how can con- 
duct avail? You know that realists consider it 
maudlin art to have a novel end happily. When 
I hear a singularly emasculate literary voice 
prating about “‘ inexorable art” and ‘‘ merciless 
truth’ I know that there ’s another disagree- 
able novel coming. Singularly enough, but 
naturally, too, by the way, pessimism of con- 
ception and of composition has enforced ultra- 
refinement of literary artisanship ; for human 
nature must have beauty, if not of substance, 
then of surface. What realism, so-called, lacks 
in intrinsic interest is hoped to be compensated 
for by extrinsic cleverness. Mr. Howells must 
have meant this when he said that in our day 
literary art is finer than it was in the day of Sir 
Walter Scott. He meant a finer verbal artisan- 
ship ; for who could believe that ‘“‘ Daisy Mil- 
ler” is a greater novel than ‘‘Ivanhoe’’? The 
distinction to be drawn is between contents and 
superficies. We galvanize more cleverly than 
Scott did: but do we equal the body of his art? 
—From Maurice Thompson's “ The Ethics of 
Literary Art.’’* 


THE MAN IN THE MOON. 

In an old German popular tale given in 
Thorp’s ‘‘ Yule-Tide Stories,”’ the legend is thus 
told :-— 

‘Very, very long ago there was a man who 
went into the forest one Sunday to cut wood. 
Having chopped a large quantity of brushwood, 
he tied it together, thrust a stick through 
the bundle, threw it over his shoulder, and was 
on his way home, when there met him on 
the road a comely man, dressed in his Sunday 
clothes, who was goingto church. Hestopped, 
and, accosting the wood-cutter, said: ‘Dost 
thou not know that on earth this is Sunday, the 
day on which God rested from His works, after 
He had created the world, with all the beasts of 
the field, and alsoman? Dost thou not know 
what is written in the fourth commandment, 
““Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath day” ?’ 
The questioner was our Lord Himself. The 
wood-cutter was hardened, and answered: 
‘Whether it is Sunday on earth or Monday 
(Moonday) in heaven, what does it concern 
thee or me?’ 


* Hartford, Conn.: Hartford Seminary Press. 
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‘« «For this thou shalt ever bear thy bundle of 
wood,’ said the Lord; ‘and because the Sunday 
on earth is profaned by thee, thou shalt have 
an everlasting Monday, and stand in the moon, 
—a warning to all such as break the Sunday by 
work.’ 

“From that time the man stands in the 
moon, with his fagot of brushwood, and will 
stand there to all eternity.” 


WHEN BIRDS WERE SONGLESS. 
WHEN birds were songless on the bough 
I heard thee sing. 
The world was full of winter, thou 
Wert full of spring. 


To-day the world’s heart feels anew 
The vernal thrill, 
And thine beneath the rueful yew 
Is wintry chill. 
—From the Poems of William Watson.* 


CIVILIZATION. 

THE evolution of a highly-destined society 
must be moral ; it must run in the grooves of the 
celestial wheels. It must be catholic in aims. 
What is moral? It isthe respecting in action 
catholic or universal ends. Hear the definition 
which Kant gives of moral conduct: ‘“ Act al- 
ways so that the immediate motive of thy will 
may become a universal rule for all intelligent 
beings.” . 

Civilization depends on morality. Everything 
good in man leans on what is higher. This rule 
holds in small asin great. Thus, all ourstrength 
and success in the work of our hands depend on 
our borrowing the aid of the elements. You 
have seen a carpenter on a ladder with a broad- 
ax chopping upward chips from a beam. How 
awkward ! at what disadvantage he works! But 
see himon the ground, dressing his timber un- 
der him. Now, not his feeble muscles, but the 
force of gravity, brings down the ax ; that is to 
say, the planet itself splits his stick. The 
farmer had much ill-temper, laziness, and shirk- 
ing to endure from his hand-sawyers, until one 
day he bethought him to put his sawmill on the 
edge of a waterfall ; and the river never tires of 
turning his wheel; the river is good-natured, 
and never hints an objection. 

We had letters to send ; couriers could not go 
fast enough, nor far enough ; broke their wagons, 
foundered their horses; bad roads in spring, 
snowdrifts in winter, heats in summer; could 
not get the horses out of a walk. But we found 


* New York and London : Macmillan and Co. 
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that the air and earth were full of electricity, and 
always going our way,—just the way we wanted 
tosend. Would hetake a message? Just as 
lief as not ; had nothing else to do ; would carry 
it in notime. Only one doubt occurred, one 
staggering objection,—he had no carpet-bag, 
no visible pockets, no hands, not so much asa 
mouth, to carry a letter, But, after much 
thought and many experiments, we managed to 
meet the conditions, and to fold up the letter in 
such invisible compact form as he could carry 
in those invisible pockets of his, never wrought 
by needle and thread,—and it went likea charm. 

I admire still more than the sawmill the skill 
which, on the seashore, makes the tides drive 
the wheels and grind corn, and which thus en- 
gages the assistance of the moon, like a hired 
hand, to grind, and wind, and pump, and saw, 
and split stone, and roll iron. 

Now that is the wisdom of a man, in every in- 
stance of his labor, to hitch his wagon to a star, 
ana see his choredone by the gods themselves. 
That is the way we are strong, by borrowing the 
might of the elements. The forces of steam, 
gravity, galvanism, light, magnets, wind, fire, 
serve us day by day, and cost us nothing. 

All our hearts aim to win this vantage. We 
cannot bring the heavenly powers to us, but if 
we will only choose our jobs in directions in 


which they travel, they will undertake them 


with the greatest pleasure. It isa peremptory 
rule with them, that ¢hey never go out of their 
road, We are dapper little busybodies, and run 
this way and that way superserviceably; but 
they swerve never from their foreordained 
paths,—neither the sun, nor the moon, nor a 
bubble of air, nor a mote of dust. 

And as our handiworks borrow the elements, 
so all our social and political action leans on 
principles. To accomplish anything excellent 
the will must work for catholic and universal 
ends. A puny creature walled in on every side, 
as Daniel wrote,— 

** Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man !”’ 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


WISE SAYINGS OF WISE PEOPLE. 
Manners are the ornament of action.— Smiles. 
Little minds are vexed with trifles.—La 

Rochefoucauld. 
It is always easy to say a rudething but never 
wise.—Slacy. 
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Manners are the hypocrisies of nations: the 
hypocrisies are more or less perfected.—Fa/zac, 

Some people get into the habit of being un- 
happy.—George Fliot. 

He that has no character is nota man: he is 
only a thing.—Cham/ort. 

Sow good services ; sweet remembrances will 
grow from them.—Madame de Staél. 

Consideration for women is the measure of a 
nation’s progress in social life.—Grégoire. 

One should choose for a wife only such a wo- 
man as one would choose for a friend were she 
a man.—/oudert. 

In all professions and occupations, good man- 
ners are necessary to success.—_Wrs. Ward. 

There is no surer proof of low origin, or of an 
innate meanness of disposition than to be always 
talking and thinking of being genteel.— Haz/itt. 

Self-love is a balloon filled with wind, from 
which tempests emerge when pricked.—Vo/- 
tatre. 

It is a great misfortune not to have enough wit 
to speak well, or not enough judgment to keep 
silent.—ZLa Bruyere. 

If you speak the sense of an angel in bad 
words, and with a disagreeable utterance, no- 
body will hear you twice who can help it.— 
Chesterfield. 

One of the most effectual ways of pleasing 
and of making oneself loved is to be cheerful ; 
joy softens more hearts than tears.—Madame de 
Sartory. 

Attention is a tacit and continual compli- 
ment.—Madame Swetchine. 

Were we as eloquent as angels, we should 
please some men, some women, and some chil- 
dren much more by listening than by talking.— 
Lacon. 

To use many circumstances ere you come to 
matter is wearisome ; and to use none at all is 
blunt.—2acon. 

The first rule of speaking well is to think 
well.—Madame de Lambert. 

That is the happiest conversation where there 
is no competition, no vanity, but only a calm, 
quiet interchange of sentiment.—/ohuson. 

Though conversation in its better part 
May be esteemed a gift, and not an art, 
Yet much depends, as in the tiller’s toil 
On culture and the sowing of the soil. 
—Cowper. 
—From Alfred Ayres’ ‘‘ The Mentor.”* 


* New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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A book that measures well up to 
all that could be asked of it is the 
first volume of the “‘ History of 
the Navy.’’* Free from all su- 
perfluities of style in writing, it plunges at once 
into the heart of the question and presents in 
plain, precise language an exhaustive account of 
this nation’s naval warfare. It traces to two 
causes America’s early distinguished career as 
amaritime power: heredity and training. Its 
citizens being composed in large measure of the 
descendants of five of the greatest maritime 
nations, England, France, Spain, Portugal, and 
the Netherlands, there flowed in their veins an 
inborn love of the sea. - Besides this it is shown 
that their surroundings alone would have com- 
pelled their development into a seafaring peo- 
ple, the first settlements being along the coast 
and the ocean serving as the means of com- 
munication between them. Compulsory self- 
protection against pirates and the hope of lucra- 
tive gains from whale fishing kept them well 
in practice in the art. From the first attempt 
of the American colonist to assert himself upon 
the high seas, made by Samuel Argal in 1613, 
who with eleven vessels attacked successfully 
a French fleet in Nova Scotia, dowr, to the end 
of the War of 1812, the volume describes ac- 
curately all noted sea encounters. The gradual 
progress of naval architecture to its present 
magnificent proportions is traced; numerous 
fine illustrations showing the changes gradually 
made, such as from the old high-decked Great 
Harry to The Sovereign of the Seas, and from 
thaton down. Why decks were formerly ele- 
vated and then lowered, and the origin of cer- 
tain terms, now apparently meaningless, such 
as castle, forecastle, etc., are all clearly ex- 
plained. One point made emphatic is that the 
United States tactics from the first greatly 
lightened the forms of punishment resorted to 
in the older navies. Some well authenticated 
accounts of these are given which almost sur- 
pass the power of belief. The sufferings of the 
United States soldiers in the English prison 
ship Jersey, during the Revolution are so de- 
picted as to give the reader a clear idea of the 
horrors of war. Naval battles are detailed in 
full in terms to make the blood tingle with the 


The United 
States Navy. 


* A History of the U. S. Navy from 1775 to 1893. Vol. I. 
By Edgar Stanton Maclay, A.M. With technical revision 
by Lieutenant Roy C. Smith, U.S. N. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. $3 50. 
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excitement of the action. The book awakens 
an eager anticipation for its successor. 


Fictitious adventure and historical 
fact are blended ina captivating 
fashion in the story of John Boyd.* In the 
course of the narrative the young hero figures 
in the capacity of merchant sailor, man-of-war’s 
man, privateersman, pirate, and Algerian slave. 
The time is shortly before the War of 1812, when 
the depredations of freebooters and corsairs are 
at their height, and there are enough perils and 
wonderful escapes to keep the interest at a 
breathless point. 

Pluck and manliness distinguish the boys of 
whom Mr. Stoddard writes in ‘‘On the Old 
Frontier.” + The vicissitudes of life among the 
settlers of Western New York a century ago are 
graphically described, and will doubtless inspire 
in the reader a devout spirit of thankfulness that 
‘*‘the good old times”? are over. The last des- 
perate raid of the Iroquois brings the exciting 
tale to a climax. 

Charming in every way is the account of life 
at the pleasant home of the sixth Lord Fairfax, 
whose friendship was of such assistance to the 
youthful Washington. The fortunes of ‘‘The 
Boys of Greenway Court” {are followed until 
they become leaders of thought and action in the 
young republic, and are rewarded for their pa- 
triotism by places of publictrust. The story is 
told with the abundant spirit that characterizes 
this author’s work. 

The best sort of reading for boys and girls will 
be found in the neat little volume by Edith Ken- 
you.|| It contains sketches of such noble lives 
as Faraday, Stanley, Peter Cooper, Dr. Living- 
stone, Lincoln, Garfield, and many others whom 
the world has delighted to honor. 

‘Wanted at once, a young medical man, to 
join a yachting party on a cruise around the 
world, in the capacity of ship’s doctor,’’ was 
the advertisement which caught the eye of 
Jack Hazelwood, ? and the answering of which 
brought him so many unpleasant experiences. 
All is smooth sailing until one day the party de- 


Juvenile. 


* John Boyd’s Adventures. By Thomas W. Knox. $1.50, 
—+ On the Old Frontier. By William O. Stoddard. $1.50. 
—t The Boys of Greenway Court. By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. $1.50. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

{Some Brave Boys andGirls. By Edith C. Kenyon. 
$1 00.—?The Doctor of the Juliet. By Harry Collingwood. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
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cide to spend a day shooting sea-elephants on a 
small island eight hundred miles from Rio Jan- 
eiro, the nearest inhabitedland. The young doc- 
tor is detained on board by the pretended injury 
of one of the crew and finds that the sailing mas- 
ter has planned to seize the yacht for purposes of 
piracy, leaving the owner and others ofthe pleas- 
ure party to their fate on the island ; the doctor 
is retained in case his services are needed. So, 
as an involuntary passenger, he sails with the 
pirates, until at great risk he makes an escape. 
The story is not of the kind to tempt its readers 
to a seafaring life. 

The bewildering attractions of a well-written 
story of frontier life abound in ‘‘Chilowee 
Boys.”* These lads took a prominent part in the 
building of Tennessee, and their courage and 
bravery give a fair idea of what is needed in the 
character of pioneers in any movement. 

‘‘Margaret Davis, Tutor,’’} will be eagerly 
welcomed by all who have read this sprightly au- 
thor’s other books. It is a healthy and vigorous 
story. 

A young Norwegian immigrant of the North- 
west is the central figure of the brisk little nar- 
rative ‘‘The Norsk Gopher.” { Many a more 
pretentious book on the life and manners of 
frontier regions fails to convey such a vivid 
series of pictures. 


Asweet and recommendable story is that of 


‘*Paula Crayton.”|| It is an account of how a 
gentle young girl by sheer force of character 
proved herself superior to adverse circumstances 
and found at last, as she so well deserved, 
a wider sphere of usefulness. 

A tale of the evangelical revival of the 
eighteenth century is necessarily full of stirring 
incidents, and through the practiced author of 
‘Tom Heron of Sax’? the thrilling events of 
those crucial times receive worthy treatment. 
Tom Heron was a sturdy soldier of Christ, who 
when called home by his Captain was found at 
his post. Lads who know a good story will 
class this among their favorites. 

A more everyday tale, but by no means a 
commonplace one, is ‘‘For the Sake o’ the 
Siller.” The scene is laid in Fifeshire and the 
author is thoroughly acquainted with the dia- 
lect, the customs, and the character of the peo- 
ple she depicts. 


*Chilowee Boys. By Sarah E. Morrison.—— + Margaret 
Davis, Tutor. By Anna Chapin Ray. $1.25. New York 
and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell and Co. 

t The Norsk Gopher. By Charles N. Sinnett. $1.00. 
—| Paula Crayton. By Jane Ellis Joy. 70 cts.— Tom 
Heron of Sax. By Evelyn Everett-Green. $1.25.——{ For 
the Sake o’ the Siller. By Maggie Swan. 85cts. New 
York: Hunt and Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston and 
Curts. 
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The tidy brown dress of ‘‘ Donald Patterson’s 
Daughter ’’* suggests the trim little maid who 
is the heroine of the story. The daughter of a 
refined and devout preacher who has chosen a 
mission church in a small western town as his 
field of labor, she grew up to be a help and 
blessing to all with whom her sweet life came 
in contact. 

There is much fun and frolic as well as Chris- 
tian energy among the young people of ‘‘ Tend- 
ing Upward,’ making it a story that wide- 
awake boys and girls are sure to enjoy. 

The idea and workmanship are good in 
** Archie of Athabasca’’{ and will make glad 
the hearts of boys who enjoy adventure. So 
lifelike is the portrayal of the scenes that it is 
easy to imagine that the author was one of the 
actors. As the name indicates, the heart of the 
Northwest Territory is the place in which most 
of the incidents occur. 


That exquisite sense of enjoy- 
Art for Art’s ment gained because of a knowl- 
Sake. edge of the underlying cause of 
the enjoyment itself, may be 
added to the pleasures of an appreciative lover 
of art if he will read Prof. Van Dyke’s ‘“‘ Art for 
Art’s Sake.” || The work is of primary interest 
to those who are especially devoted to the 
subject of which it treats, as it deals largely 
with the technic, but it also contains much to 
interest every careful observer. What pictures 
should attempt to do, what they require in 
order to meet that commonly experienced, un- 
definable sense of want so often left unsatisfied 
by even the so-called highest works of art, 
forms the basic thought of the book. What 
parts are to be played respectively in this quest 
by the idea of the artist, by color, tone, perspec- 
tive, values, by drawing and composition, and 
by surfaces and brushwork, form the subjects 
of the successive chapters. A true artist’s spell 
lurks through all the pages of the work as it is 
in finely drawn word pictures meeting in them- 
selves all the requirements he insists upon for 
the art of the brush, that the author conveys to 
his readers’ minds his ideas. Full page repro- 
ductions of many of the world’s masterpieces 
are used as forcible illustrations of the author’s 
statements. 


* Donald Patterson’s Daughter. By Mrs. S. K. Reeves. 
$1.10.—+ Tending Upward. By Mary B. Willey. $1.10. 
Philadelphia: The American Sunday-School Union. 

t Archie of Athabasca. By J. Macdonald Oxley. Boston : 
D. Lothrop Company. $1.25. 

| Art for Art’sSake. By John C. Van Dyke, L. H.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Detached thoughts on all sorts of 
subjects which at various times 
and places have floated through the author’s 
mind and have been caught by pen and paper, 
are presented in very attractive form as a mis- 
cellaneous collection in the volume entitled “‘ At 
Long and Short Range.”* It is a charming 
entertainment for a restful, dreamy hour. 

A volume of rare collections pertaining to the 
uncanny is ‘‘The Ghost World.”t Evidence 
concerning that dim mysterious realm which is 
supposed to border so closely upon actual life 
has been sought in all reported quarters. Testi- 
mony bearing a queer spell about it, it is too, 
endorsed with a long list of well known, emi- 
nent names from the history of all times and 
peoples. Students of the marvelous, pressing 
their researches into the realms of psychology, 
will find in it many instances confirming their 
theories regarding telepathy, clairvoyance, etc. 
The book merely gives instances and describes 
conditions, without moralizing or theorizing con- 
cerning the statements made. 

A collection of tender and beautiful allegories 
by the Bishop of Ripon is gathered together 
under the name of ‘‘ Twilight Dreams.’’} 

A visit at the leading woman’s colleges of 
New England and the South has given the 
bright, observant author of ‘‘The American 


Miscellany. 


Girl at College” || plenty of valuable informa- 
tion on the ever interesting subject of collegiate 


training for women. Some of the chapter-titles 
are Physical Development, Ajsthetic Culture, 
Social Life, Scholarships and Fellowships, Rela- 
tive Cost, and Self-Help, all of which are 
dealt with in a practical and helpful way. 

The author of ‘‘The Blind as Seen through 
Blind Eyes,’? having lost his sight at the age 
of nine, has devoted his years of manhood to 
ameliorating the condition of his fellow-suffer- 
ers. The book will be a revelation to many, 
and cannot fail to develop a more intelligent 
beneficence toward that unfortunate class of 
people, who, even if gifted, have many dis- 
heartening obstacles to overcome. 

A valuable compilation is the one containing 
the eloquent and patriotic addressesf delivered 


*At Long and Short Range. By William Armstrong 
Collins. $1.25.——7 The Ghost World. By T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

t Twilight Dreams, By Rev. W. B. Carpenter, D. D., 
D.C. L. New York: Macmillan and Co. §1.00. 

|The American Girl at College. By Lida Rose McCabe. 
New York : Dodd, Mead and Company. 

2The Blind as Seen Through Blind Eyes. From the 
French of Maurice de la Sizeranne. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

{ Addresses —Historical and Patriotic, Centennial and 
Quadrennial. Edited by Frederick Saunders, A. M. 
New York: E.B. Treat. £3.50. 
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on the occasion of the Centennial celebration. 
During that memorable season the greatest and 
most loyal citizens everywhere paid noble 
tributes to their country ; and the gathering to- 
gether of these glowing enthusiastic orations 
with the addition of several delivered on the oc- 
casion of the Columbian anniversary, into one 
volume was a happy thought. Itformsa fine re- 
pository which will furnish both interest and 
profit for all who may be led to seek its pages. 

“‘ The Gospel Kodak Abroad,’’* taken only in 
one of the phases it presents, is a very readable 
book of travels. It epitomizes the experiences 
of a series of weeks spent in traveling over the 
continent of Europe. It is keen in its observa- 
tions and just in its conclusions. Besides pre- 
senting a succession of beautiful pictures of 
different lands, the author seeks to impress 
through them upon the reader’s mind thoughts 
of the heavenly land whose beauties are spirit- 
ual and everlasting. This treatment allowed 
the matter to be presented originally as a series 
of sermons. In both aspects, as a record of 
travel and as a work inculcating religious prin- 
ciples, the book is a worthy one. 

True philosophy, well-founded, high-reaching, 
and broad, is that advocated in ‘‘A Woman’s 
Philosophy of Love.” Dealing with plain 
questions in a plain way the whole is so enveloped 
in true modesty as to have made any less hon- 
est handling of the theme seem a mockery. The 
work is an able attempt to show how alone may 
be made possible a realization of the strength 
that comes through purity. Teaching reverence 
for the worth of womanhood the author sum- 
marizes the many loyal but often mistaken ef- 
forts that have been made to establish it gener- 
aliy, and counsels patience for the age that is 
trying to grow nobler and better. 

In plain and simple directions Mrs. Campbell 
points out the way leading to physical health, 
happiness and right living. This new revision ¢ 
of her ‘‘volume of receipts” appears in answer 
to ademand for it. Its scope is wider than can 
be covered by any of the customary titles ap- 
plied to volumes treating of housekeeping 
matters, its aim being nothing less than ‘‘to 
teach household science as well as cooking.” 
Beginning with the situation and the arrange- 
ment of the house itself it passes to the consider- 
ation of everything connected with it from a 
hygienic point of view. A good reason for the 


* The Gospel Kodak Abroad. By Rev. C. W. Winches- 
ter, A.M. Cincinnati: Cranston and Curts. New York: 
Hunt and Eaton. $1.25. 

+A Woman’s Philosophy of Love. By Caroline F. Cor- 
bin. Boston : Lee and Shepard. $1.50. 

} The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and-Cooking. By 
Helen Campbell. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1 oo. 
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preparation of things, and the best way in which 
to make those preparations are the principles 
guidiug her throughout the work, which might 
be called a philosophical cook-book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Christina Chard. By Mrs. Campbell-Praed.—A Gray 
Eye or So. By Frank Frankfort Moore.—kEKarls- 
court. By Alexander Allardyce. New York: D. Apple- 
tonand Co. Price of each, 50 cents. 

Queechy. By Elizabeth Wetherell. $1.00. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Karl der Grosse. By Gustav Freytag. Edited by A. B. 
Nichols.——Histoire de la Littérature Francaise. bd 
Alcée Fortier ——Michel Strogoff. By Jules Verne, : 
ited by Edwin Seelye Lewis, Ph.D. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 

Temperance Selections. Edited by John H. Bechtel. 
Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. 50 cents. 

Blaine’s Handy Manual of Useful Information. Com- 
piled and Corrected by Prof. William H. Blaine. Chi- 
cago: Geo. W. Ogilvie & Company. 25 cents. 

A Story of Amber Beads. By Martha Evert Holden. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 50 cents. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT 

Home News.—March 1. The Woman’s Suffrage 
amendment rejected by the Iowa Senate.——Harvard 
College pensions Professor Lane, who retires after forty- 
three years of service as professor of Latin.——Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court decides against the constitutionality 
of municipal suffrage for women on questions proposed 
by the Legislature. 

March 2. Miss Frances E. Willard and Lady Henry 
Somerset appointed to present to the different countries 
of the world the petition containing over 2,000,000 signa- 
tures against the traffic in alcohol, opium, and legalized 
vice. 

March 4. Dr. Talmage announces that he will continue 
as pastor of the Brooklyn Tabernacle.——Death of J. M. 
Bailey, ‘‘ The Danbury News man.”’ 

March 6. Ex-President Harrison begins a course of 
lectures on Constitutional History and Law at Stanford 
University, Cal. 

March 7. Thenew battle-ship /ndiana on her prelim- 
inary trial trip makes a record of over 15 knots an hour. 

March 10. A party of forty Georgia negro emigrants 
sails from New York for Liberia.——P. D. Armour, of 
Chicago, gives $500,000 to found a manual training school 
in San Francisco. 

March 12. All susp of p removed by 
Commissioner Lochren.—Associate Justice White takes 
his seat on the bench of the Supreme Court.——Lake navi- 
gation at Chicago opened, being the earliest on record. 

March 14. The American party for the Walter Well- 
man North Polar expedition sails from New York.-—The 
will of the late Rufus S. Frost, of Chelsea, Mass., bequeaths 
$33,000 to various charitable objects. 

March 15. The will of the late R. S. Ely of New York 
gives from $50,000 to $100,000 to Yale University and $20,000 
to St. Luke’s Hospital. 

March 18. Celebration of the ninetieth birthday an- 
niversary of Neal Dow, the veteran temperance advocate 
of Maine. 

March 25. Coxey’s ‘‘ Army of the Commonweal ”’ starts 
from Massillon for Washington ; of the original seventy- 
five one third drop out before reaching Canton and new 
recruits take their places. 

March 26. Death at Washington of Senator Alfred H. 
Colquitt of Georgia. 





SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR MARCH, 1894. 


Voice Education. 
Philadelphia. 
Elements of Civil Government. By George I. Wright, Ph, 

D. Meadville, Pa.: Published by the Author. 


Elementary German Prose Composition. By E. S. 
Buchheim. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 60 cents. 

Scheffel’s Ekkehard. Edited by Carla Wenckebach. Bos- 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co. 

Practical Business Book-Keeping by Double Entry. By 
Manson Seavy,A. M. $1.55. 

The First Communion. By Henry M. Booth, D.D. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph and Company. 40 
cents, 

The Ritual and Manual of the Temperance Temple. 
Stephen Fisk, LL. D, Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Garrett Printing Co. 

Our New Hymnal. By Philip Phillips, Mus. Doct., and 
Philip Phillips, Jr. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. $1.00. 

Illustrative Notes on the Sunday School Lessons. 1894. By 
oo Lyman Hurlbut and Robert Remington Doherty. 

ew York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston 
& Curts. $1.25. 

Harper’s Young People. 

Brothers. 


By Julia A. Orum. 1520 Chestnut St., 


By 
The Vance- 


1893. New York: Harper & 


NEWS FOR MARCH, 1894. 

March 28. The Bland Seniorage bill vetoed by the presi- 
dent. 

FoREIGN NEws—March 1. Election of Senors Moraes 
and Pereira as president and vice president of Brazil, 
respectively. 

March 2, Celebration by the pope of his eighty-fourth 
birthday and the sixteenth anniversary of his coronation. 

March 3. The retirement of William E. Gladstone from 
public life; his resignation as English premier accepted 
by the queen and Lord Rosebery appointed in his stead. 

March 5. Formation of a new cabinet by Lord Rose- 
bery. 

March 6. The Conservatives of Chile suffer a com- 
plete defeat in the Congressional elections; a cabinet 
crisis feared. 

March 10. United States Ambassador McVeagh given 
an audience by King Humbert of Italy. 

March 12, Mr. Justin McCarthy re-elected chairman of 
the Irish parliamentary party.——The reconstruction of 
the Spanish Cabinet completed by Premier Senor 
Sagasta. 

March 13. The Brazilian rebellion comes to a close, 
DaGama surrenders his fleet and takes refuge on board 
a Portuguese vessel. 

March 14. The Reichstag votes 4,000,000 marks forthe 
erection of amonument to Emperor William I.——Cele- 
bration of his fiftieth birthday by the king of Italy. 

March 16. The proposition to revise the French Con- 
stitution rejected by a vote of 326to 205, also the proposi- 
tion that the Senate be elected by universal suffrage, by 
a vote of 415 to 67.—-The German Reichstag passes the 
Russo-German commercial treaty, which goes into effect 
March 30. 

March 18. Public demonstration in Hyde Park by the 
London Trades Unionists against the House of Lords and 
in favor of the Employers’ Liability bill——T he divorce of 
ex-King Milan and ex-Queen Natalie of Servia annulled. 

March 19, The French Senate prevents a cabinet cri- 
sis by passing the bill creating a special ministry of the 
colonies. 

March 20. Death at Turin of Louis Kossuth, the Hun- 
garian patriot.—~—Meetings in honor of the birthday of 
Neal Dow held in many places in England. 





Cc. L. S. C. GRADUATES—CLASS OF 1893. 


THE Alumni of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle were increased last year by 1,691 graduates. The 
total number graduated from the C. L. S. C. is made by this class 33,084. The present class is distributed as follows: 
Alabama, 4; Arizona, 1; Arkansas, 3; California, 69; Colorado, 15; Connecticut, 30; Delaware, 4; District of Colum- 
bia, 5; Florida, 8; Idaho, 1; Illinois, 114; Indiana, 61; Indian Territory,1; Iowa,93; Kansas, 62; Kentucky, 20; 
Louisiana, 4; Maine, 30; Maryland, 15; Massachusetts, 95 ; Michigan, 55 ; Minnesota, 30 ; Mississippi, 5 ; Missouri, 74 ; 
Montana, 5 ; New Hampshire, 16 ; New Jersey, 58; New York, 272; North Carolina,1; North Dakota, 3; Ohio, 125 ; 
Oklahoma Territory, 1; Oregon,5; Pennsylvania, 184; Rhode Island, 15; South Carolina, 8; South Dakota, 19; 
Tennessee, 6; Texas, 24; Vermont, 9; Virginia, 3; Washington, 16; West Virginia, 5; Wisconsin, 36; Wyoming, 1; 


Canada, 23. 


ALABAMA. 


McCafferty, Mrs. Cora M. 
Mickleboro, Miss Ida F. 
Smith, Miss Mary E. 
Snow, Miss Gertrude 


ARIZONA. 
Miller, Mrs. Rosa A. 


ARKANSAS. 


Ferguson, Mrs. W. Y. 
Fulk, Francis M. 
Robinson, Mrs. Lulu 


CALIFORNIA, 


Bedesen, Emma 
Beebe, Margaret 
Bevan, Mrs. Julia Caroline 
Boone, Annie Jannette 
Bordwell, Geo. Albert 
Bordweil, Lizzie S. 

en, Mrs. Olive Richmond 
Chapin, Emma 
Cunningham, Harry W. 
Dorr, Hervey Hause 
Douglas, Herbert C 
Earsom, Sarah 
Eddie, James Brown 
Fogg, Mrs. James L. 
Fosgate, Mrs. Jessie L. 
Fox, Mrs. Kate M. 
Gearhart, Sarah M. 
Guibor, Louise 
Hammond, Chas. 
Hasson, Mrs. S. S. J. 
Hawver, Mrs. Hattie L. 
Heegaard, Anoe Margrete 
Hensley, Abram Henry 
Holihan, Mrs. Mary A. 
Huffaker, Patrick O’Brien 
Hyde, Edward Lawrence 
Hyde, Wm. Fletcher 
Inwood, Edwin John 
Inwood, Mrs. Jeannette M. 
Jones, Cecil Knight 
Kellogg, Lavinia 
Kimball, Adolphus W. 
Logan, Mrs. J. I. 
Logan, Miss Ora Pearl 
Luccock, Eva Loofbourow 
Magee, Ellen Josephine 
Martindale, H. Matilda 
Maul, Mrs. Lilla C. 
Maul, Philip 
McConnell, Mrs. Mary M. 
McMurray, Miss Louise 
Merriam, Harriet Glover 
Mories, Ada M. 
Nauman, Mrs. Clara A. 
Pope, Overton C, 
Potter, Harvey 
Publicover, Mrs. Henrietta 
Rice, Mrs. Frances H. 
Roberts, Mary E 
Russell, George Clifford 
Safford, Hiram §. 
Sargent, Lilla A. 
Schubert, Cecilie Louise 


Scott, as. 
, Mary Frances 

Mrs. N. H. 
Stubblefield, Mrs. Clara T. 
Summerton, Amelia 
Sutherland, Emma C. 
Towne, Mrs. Ellen A. 
Turner, Jane K. 
Ward, Mrs. M. Ella F. 
Westfall, Miss Lilian E. 
White, Emma 
White, Miss Ida Viola 
Whitmore, Mrs. M. Ella 
Willis, Mrs. Maggie 
Wingate, Lorena T. 
Woodman, S. Marie M. 


COLORADO. 


Atmore, Mabel G. 
Bradford, Rev. Columbus 
Bradford, Mrs. J. Hallock 
Candee, Mrs. Maria L. 
Herdon, Dr. Moscu I. 


Kasbeer, 

Kriger, Mrs. Mattie 

Legge, Mrs. Charlotte H. 
McIntyre, Mrs. Lucy N. 
Priestley, Forrest M. 
Seeley, Mabel Vaughn 
Thompson, A. Wi 

White, Mrs. William Foster 
Wise, Wm. J. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bacon, Harriet E. 

Bartlett, Lucy Marilda 
Bartlett, Mabel Cornelia 
Brown, William Henry 

Bull, Rachel E. P. 
Colegrove, Adelaide Walcott 
Crawson, Sarah Frances 
Fairchild, Carrie H. 
Gardner, Miss Nettie Eliza 
Goddard, Edith Hart 
Goodrich, Mrs. Helen I. 
Hall, Clara G. 

Hall, Thomas D. 

Hawley, Miss Fannie A. 
Hurd, Minnie Floreace 
Merwin, Mrs. Jane Hyde 
Nash, Alice M. 

Nash, Elizabeth Todd 
Oakley, Miss Kate 
Olmstead, Miss Alice B. 
Pendleton, Margaret S. 
Porter, Mrs. Fidelia Carrier 
Preston, Lillian J. 

Reynolds, Amelia 

Ryerson, og?! 

Strang, Mrs Ella J. Lewis 
Thrall, Minnie J. 

Thrall, Nellie E. 
Trowbridge, Miss Clara E. 
Woodbury, Daniel T. 


DELAWARE. 


Rothwell, Miss Nellie P. 


DISTRICT COLUMBIA. 


Burgess, Mary C. 
Parkinson, Mrs. Carrie 
Parkinson, D.D., E. H. 
Smith, Charles S. 
Stinemetz, Mary Ada. 


FLORIDA. 


Benson, Alberta Constance 
Branch, Mrs. Abbie S. 
Bruce, Charlotte E. 
Cushing, Marcia E. 
Egbert, Mrs. Mary E. 
Egleton, Miss Mamie 
Green, Miss Nellie 
Newbold, Alice Pettus. 


IDAHO. 
McCaleb, Mrs. Ann Boyd 


ILLINOIS. 


Alvord, Mary Louise 
Anthony, Helen M. 
Baer, Mrs. Emma E. 
Bailey, Mrs. S. E. 
Bament, Mrs. Ida V. 
Brown, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bryant, Clara Mae 
Burnside, Edward H. 
Chapman, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Clark, Rollo S. 

<a: Susan Isabel 
Collins, Eva May 
Collins, Mrs. Hattie 
Cotton, Leila Eloise 
Crossman, Minnie H. 
Curtis, Clara M. 
Dabney, A. M. Joseph D. 
Dean, Alta 8. 

Dirst, Silvia C. 

Donnell, Lillie R. 
Dorland, Calla V. J. 
DuBois, Agnes E. 
Ellsworth, Carrie 
Erwin, Frank C. 
Fincham, Eila 

Fisk, Mary E. 

Fogler, Allie E. 

Fogler, William M. 
Funk, Mrs. Sarah Jane 
Garber, Miss Kissandra 
Gentry, Mrs. Robert 
Gilman, Mrs Miriam A. 
Good, Carrie E. 
Gordon, Robert R. 
Griffith, Dora Andrus 
Griffith, Nellie E. 
Harman, Mrs. Laura B. 
Harris, Mary Eleanor 
Hartman, May R. 


Hausen, Mary F. Bradstreet 


Hausen, Minnie Adella 
Hazlet, Mrs. Olive R. 


Bingham, Katharine Louise Head, Mrs. Belle M. 


Code, Lillian 
McLaughlin, Alline Estelle 


Hobbs, Charles Franklin 
Hobbs, Evelyn H. 


Hoftman, Sara 
Holderman, Phebe 
Howard, Ida W. 

Howe, Ella C. 

Jones, Mrs. Emily F. 
Keefer, Mrs Lillie 
Kerr, Alice M. 

King, Flora Dell 
Knodle, Jennie Max 
Knowlton, Mary L. 
Kordsiemon, Auna M. 
Leslie. Miss Sara L. 
List, Mrs. Maud M. 
Lockett, Mary Frances 
Lockett, Mrs. Mary M. 
Lorenz, Kate 

Martin, John S. 

Martin, Miss Lillian Elsie 
Maxwell, Teresa M. 
Mayo, Mrs. Angie 
McCoy, Minnie 
McCurdy, Laura 
McNulty, Flora McKay 
Merry, Miss Ida M. 
Miller, Mrs. Fidelia D. 
Montgomery, Belle 
Munn, Miss Ella E. 
Nichols, Hattie A. 
Owen, Mattie E. 
Parker, Mertice L. 
Picken, Alice M. 
Picken, Annie J. 
Purington, Miss Adéle 
Purington, Miss Lilla 
Ralston, Maggie B. 
Rambo, Frances 

Reid, Maggie Ella 

Rice, Marie W. F. 
Richards, Mrs. Martha J. 
Roberts, Harriet Anne 
Roberts, Rev. Ellis 
Scott, Emma Julia 
Sellars, Nettie 
Shillestad, John 
Shillestad, Sophie M. 
Slaughter, Mrs. Adelaide B. 
Smith, Martha 

Smith, Mary E. 

Smith, Wm. Alcott 
Solenberger, M D., Amos R. 
Solenberger, Mrs. Priscilla 
Spencer, Mrs. Myrtie G. 
St. John, fone H. 
Stookey, Miss Bettie 
Streets, Mrs. Susie C. 
Swail, Esther K. 

Swift, Mrs. Jessie E. 
Thomas, Mrs. Annie M. 
Thomas, Mary C. 
Tibbits, E. Susie 
Vanderslice, Nona 
Wheadon, Mrs. Nealy B. 
Wheadon, Walter H. 
Wheaton, Mrs. Ma 
Wilkins, Mrs. Jennie 
Williams, Mrs. Kate E. 
Williams, Roxana 
Wookey, Mrs. Alonzo 
Youngs, Carrie J. 


INDIANA. 


Adams, Mrs. E. M. 
Babcock, Mrs. S. E. 
Bentlage, Lizzie F. 
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Blair, Miss Rose B, 
ulia D. 


Boyd, El b 
, Mrs. Alice M. 

Branham, ene 
Brown, Bertha M. 
Canady, Sarah W. 
Charles, Lulu 
Colclasure, Anna E. 
Dickinson, en Juliet 
Dills, Mrs. W a. 
Donnell, Emma 
Eckleman, Minnie Vesta 
Fox, Mrs. Anne E. 
Hall, Lizzie A. 
Hall, Sadie 
Harman, John N. 
Henricks, Miss Ollie 
Hobbs, Lenora Newlin 
ackman, Mrs. Olive C. 
acobs, Serserd 
efferson, M 
—- Miss n Hiizabeth 

Keep, Mrs. Emma R. 
Keith, Miss Ella M. 
Kenned , Chloe 
Kent, rs. Nettie C. 
Macy, M Miss Lizzie 
Maxson, Mattie 
McCray, Mrs. E la Ade 
McDowell, Miss Harriet F. 
McKay, Mrs. Martha 
Millikan, Emma Lois 
O’Brien, Mrs. Flo P. T. 
Patterson, Mrs. Elsbie 
Patterson, Herbert W. 
Patton, Edith V. 
Patton, Myrta L. 

Mrs. Dr. W. 
fapath, Elma 

Fo ey Mrs. seeetam é. 
Schaeffer, Do 
pw me ote g Sadie M. 
Sheets, Mrs. Mil 
Sheffield, Mrs. inet 
Smalley,’ Lillian M. 
Smith, Mrs. Irene A. 
Stumpf, Martha 
Swain, Fannie Laing 





, Herbert L. 
Whitehead, Mrs. Lavina C. 
Wilson, Atha May 
Wilson, Mrs. Ella Taylor 
Wilson, ae ah Ss 
Wilson. D.D. 

Winkler, ‘aise ‘Pllaabeth 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Brown, Marion Lorenzo 


IOWA. 


Alexander, Mrs. Carrie 
Ames, Mrs. Augusta 
Austin, Emily 

h, enaie Fullerton 
Balch, Louise Annie 
Barton, Rev. James Ginn 
Barton, Mrs. Lizzie U. 
Beckwith, Mrs. E. G. 

ers, Mrs. Emma V. 

Broadie, Alfred A. 
Broadie Mrs. Minnie B. 
Butterworth, Miss Neliie 
Carhart, Mrs. Lizzie L. 
Chamberlin, Mrs. Ella J. 
Clouse, Mrs. ee A. 
Colburn, Mrs. W 
Coxe, James Clarke \ Watson 
Coxe, Mrs. Zerilda A 
Cratty, Miss S. A. 
Dariland, Mrs. G. T. 
Darland, S.A. 
Darland, Mrs. S.A 


Fox, Gilbert S. 
weg Mary B. 
Gates, Mary 
Gates, bg Russell 
Glass, Mrs,Isora Ross ° 
Gumth Mrs. Linnie Long 
, Mrs. Henrietta M. 
g, HE. E. 
Hartung, Mrs. E. E. 
Haskell, Miss Grace 
Henry, Miss L E. 
Hinman, Ida 
Hinman, a Blanche 
Holiday, Mrs. Florence E. 
Hoover, Miss Ida 
Hopkins, Mrs. F. M. 
Hoskins, Mary G. 
Howard, Mrs. Etta P. 
Hubbard, Alice M. 
, Mrs. A.A 

J Tet ey, Mrs. Nellie J. 
] effries, Emeroie E. 
jewel, Ella B. 
Johnson, Frances E. 
Johnson, Homer Sylvanus 
Keagy, Mrs. Hester Alice 
Kent, Miss Nellie 
Keyes, Mrs. Mary C. 
Kinsell, Elizabeth E. 
Kinsell, —T 

insley, Lucy 
Lumb, Clara A. 
Leach, Mrs. Harriet E. 
Macy, 7 esse Alvir 
Manley, Mrs. Mary Wood 
Mathis, Mrs. Etta Dickey 
Moorhead, Flora M. 
Palmer, Miss Katie E. 
Patterson, William L. 
Paull, Nan S. 
Pepper, Miss Hattie 
Peterson, Ida A. 
Purdy, Miss Nellie 
Rankin, Frances E. 
Reeves, "Elmer M. 
Reeves, Mrs. Eva C. 
Rich, Mrs. Frank B. 
Rodgers, Amanda E. 
Rowe, May M. 
Rowe, W. H. 
Saul, William A. 
Shelden, Ida M. 
Sims, Sadie L. 
Slye, Mrs. Lizzie 
Smalley, Edward L. 
Smalley, Louisa G. 





Lockwood, Miss Mary E. 
Marshall, Addie F. 
Marshall, John W. 
McLain, Mary F. 

McShea, Miss Maud 
Munsell, Mrs. Millie A. 
O’Brien, ’ Miss Nora E. 
Olmstead, Mrs, Philura A. 
Piatt, Alma Fellows 
Pickett, Caleb T. 

Pickett, Mrs. .< oe 
Pierson, Mrs. = 

Pitcher, Mrs. Nannie J. 
Pitcher, Samuel H, 
Pool, J “yy 

Roach, John 

Roberts, Kittle’ Oo. 
Rolingson, Alice Stull 
Root, ge ty 

Root, E. May Curtis 
Rush, Joeep ine B. 
Shawcross, Mrs. Carrie J. 
Simms, Mrs. C. 

Stowe, Lillian M.- 


Thompson, William Howard 


Vezie, Anna 
Waddell, Mrs. Edith D. 
Walker, Loretta s. 


Wilson, Harriet B. 


KENTUCKY. 


Anderson, Anna P. 
Booker, Miss L, ae 
Byar, Miss Be 
Byar, Jean tome 
Crawford, Margaret J. 
Cruzan, Miss Berta 
—. Mrs. E. C. K. 
Mrs. Eugene B. 
Fay, Mrs. Anna Hanson 
Field, Fanny P. 
Fremd, Anna J 
Graves, 4 
kins, M 
Kidd, Miss Ida 
Morgan, Mrs, Anna M. 
myer, M a 
Perry, Will 
Roland, Mrs. "T. i 


Stonebreaker, Ellen Amelia Rule, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Swift, Mrs. Fannie 
Van Duyn, Mrs. Anne 
Waite, Mrs. Letitia C. 
Whitcomb, Mrs. G. H. 
Willis, Mary P. 
Woodward, M 


?, ary 
Zahlten, Miss Clara Jane 


KANSAS. 


Akin, Florence. 

Alden, Lizzie S. 
Birchfield, Ella H. 

Bower, Mrs. Ella B. 
Bradley, Carrie Fay 
Brooking, Jessie Gertrude 
Brooks, Jennie M. 

Bruce, Mary D. 
Bruington. Ella . 
Caldwell, Mrs. J. E. 

Carter, Walter Ez. 
Charles, H. W. 

Charles, Maud Harvey 
Cole, Mrs. Amelia L. 

Cole, James W. 

Crocker, Gertrude Louise 
Dunning, Minnie H. 
Evans, rene M. 

Garrison, 
Hazen, 
Honn, Ruth - 


Dinwiddie, William Pressley Hopkins, Mrs. Hattie K. 


meet, M_D., Charles O. 
Eiger a. Daisy 
Ellerton, M 


Evans, sie ia 
Evans, Mrs. hel 
Farrell, Harvey J. 


Howell, Mrs. Emma M. 
Ingman, a>. sary 3. 
ennin rs. Mar 
fonnesn, "Elba Deause 
irkpatrick, Mrs. Maude 
Kiser, Mattie E. 


Stonestreet, Anna Belle 


LOUISIANA. 


Pharr, Mrs. Henrietta C. 
Stewart, Ida Randolph 
Stewart, Louise Florence 
Sweat, Miss Virginia S. 


MAINE, 


Andrews, Miss sone Jane 
Barrows, Hettie B 
Bathgate, Mrs. omen J. 
Burlingame, Luther D. 
Colby, Mrs. Julia E. 

Cou Rose Ann 


Furber, Mrs. Mary 

Goddard, Laura Ellen 
Gummer, Fred Vincent 
Harding, Mrs. Emma Pike 
Heath, Mrs. Susan H. 
Jewett, Thomas A. 

Keyes, Florence J. 
Lermond, Leonard J. 
Marrinor, Miss Nancy Viola 


Mrs, Jennie Tilton —— Carrie | 


oore, Edwin W. 
Morgan, Fred H. 
Morgan, Gusta M. 
Norton, Horace F. 
Norton, Mary Belle 
Palmer, Mrs. Ira F, 
Perry, Trueman §. 
Proctor, John W. 
Skolfield, Annie 


C. L. S. C. GRADUA TES—CLASS OF 1893. 


Smith, Mrs. Clara A. 


Wi 
wi 


, Annie A. 
ams, Mrs. Belle 


York, Miss Helen M. 


MARYLAND. 


Anthony, Araetta 

Beall, Laura H. 

Day, Rev. Chas. Howard 
Farring, Robert M. 


Hearne, Venie G. 
Henneberger, Zula 
cape Daisy 


Knipp, Walter 
Mason, Mrs. Carrie S. 
McCullough, Mrs. John W. 


pene gn Swe Margaret B. 
Russell, 
Scheible 
Scott, Marie 

Wright, Mrs. Isabel 


hn G. 
a, Viola B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Bailey, Hattie Seabury 
Bates, Mrs. Anna Washburn 
Bates, Marcia Perkins 
Baxendale, Esther M. 
Bean, Martha W. Bullard 
Boyd, Miss Caroline Bridge 
Breed, Anna 
Brigham, Mrs. Lois A, 
Brooks, Ada Ardelle 
a Mary Florence 

Chase, Mary Kate 
Clark, Lilla J. 

Cochran, Samuel 


M. 

Crook, Mrs. Matilda G, 
Cutting, Miss Ella G. 
Davids, Mrs. Jessie 
Dodge, "Florence Cecilia 
Dudley, Mrs. Alice Potter 
Dunbar, Miss Mary Anne 
ae, Caroline Frances 

» Lucy Washburn 


Eato: 
fore oe Feltch, Annie Greene 


Felton, Mary L. 
French, pee, oo R. H. 
th 


Gould, 
Gray 
Handy, 


Mary 
Miss 1 2 N. 


inorsitnson” ‘adidie Ella 


Hastings, Mary Emma 


Hatch, 
Haven, 


eannette W. 
iss Carrie A. 


Hayes, Eliza 


Hod 


an, Edwin Ruthven 


gm. 
Houghton, Harriet P. 
Howe, Ella 


Hubbard, Mar 
Jerome, Fannie M. 


J 





Louise 


jerome, Hen 


Johnson, Miss. Mary J. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Louisa A. 
Leeds, Miss Mary 


A. 


Leighton Mrs. Saidee 
Lewis, Miss Annie Judd 
Lewis, May Lenora 


Logan, El 


len S. 


Loud, Alice Estelle 
Mason, Mrs. Helen R. 
McKillop, Flora K. 


ry, 
Follansbee, Marion Howard McPherson, Charles J. 
A. 


Mesler, Mrs. M. Ss. 


Moses, Mary Frances 
Moulton, Sarah M. 


Munroe, Maud 
Packard, — 


Rice, 


aude 


ary Stickney 


Richardson, Mrs. L. Ce 
Roberts, Miss Sarah M. 
Rodigras, Addie J. 

Small, George Leonard 


Small, Ma: 


Ann 


ry 
Smith, Hattie Whipple 
i) arrow, Susan F. 
Strong, Abbie M. 





Strong, David H. 
Stubbs, Mrs. Lydia A. 
Stubbs, Rev. James H. 
Sw eetser, Samuel P. 
Temple, Adelbert 


ene James W. 
las, Arthur Graves 
ge, ‘Miss Belle 
Paitonte. Mrs. Abbie F. 
Fletcher, Mrs. Cynthia H. 
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Smith, Miss Edith 
Snoddy, Miss Elizabeth F. 


Hall, Catharine Lovell 
Hu bbard, Horace R 
Hubbard, Winfield G. 


pe a alg Mrs. Norman W. —— Mrs. Fannie S. 


Stevenson, Mrs. Alice M. 


Temple,Mrs. . Jalana Gribben, Mrs. Jennie B. D. Tobin Miss Fannie H. 
ra M Hill, Alfred in 


ham, William W. 


Vaughan, Annie Strobridge 
: 4, Alice 


Wakefield, Miss A 
Wakefield, Lucius A. 
Ward John Webster 
Washburn, Marcia 
Webber, Rev. Putnam 
Welch, Mrs. Lucy A. 
Wells, "Lucretia H. 


Wentworth, Edward -— 


Wentworth, Lucretia M.D. 


yd . Mary 
Whipple, Gertrude Kimball Stegner, Mrs. Annie Bar’ 


Whittier, Etta Coralinn 

Wilbar, Mary + 

Wilder, Henry 

Wilkins, Miss J charlotte N. 

Willis, Emily Florence 
Wright, Mrs. T. F. 

Wright, Theodore F. 


MICHIGAN. 


Atwater, Miss Frances J. 
Barber, Mrs, Sabra A. 
Brabb, ‘Gertrude M. 
Bullock, Delia E. 


Campbell, Franc J. McCardle 


Cogswell, "Adelia Sophie 
Dennis, Annie H. 
Dunn, Mrs. Susan Rodger 
Earle, Miss Mary E. 
Eby, David W. 
English, Nettie 
Fonda, Mrs. Isabel 
Foote, 
Fry, Mrs. Helen C. 
Gordon, Mrs. Mary Ella 
Gurney, Cc. H. 
Gurney, Mrs. Mary R. 
Haines, Blanche Moor 
Hardy, Miss Grace E. 
Homer, C. C. 
Hoyt, Mrs. Z. B. 
Irving, Rev. C. H. 
Joiner, Mrs. Alice Mary 
Latta, Henrietta E. 
Longenecker, Rose Ernst 
Loveridge, Mrs. Jessie M. 
Lusher, Emma 
McClue, Edna E. 
Miller, Mrs. Catharine 8. 
Morse, Mrs. Henry R. 
Payne, Mrs. Frank H. 
Peck, Marion Emma 
Pengra, Mrs. Amelia O. 
Perkins, Mrs. Ella E 
Perkins, Wintemoyah S. 
Pettit, Jane M. 
Pierson, Mrs. F. D. 
Randall, Miss Minnie G. 
Savin, Mrs. Georgie B. 
Sawyer, Carrie A. 
Schofield, Mrs. Marian E. 
Scott, Bella — 
Sharer, Godfi 
Shull, Mrs. Ma “G, A. 
locum, Mrs. A’ 
Spencer, Jennie A. 
Thom 
Tobias, Burton E. 
Totten, Mrs, Minnie Hill 
Watkins, Mrs. M. Augusta 
Webster, Mrs. Carrie F. 
Williams, Flora Eleanor 
Williams, Mrs. Nellie R. 
Woodward, Amy Meredyth 
Woodward, Mattie L. 


MINNESOTA. 


Baker, Jennie May 
Batche or, Mrs. A - 
Bowers, Mrs. Eliza 
Chesley, Miss Hattie zn 
Converse, George S. 
Crouch, Mrs. Nelson R. 
Daniels, Ida Blair 


nm, Mrs. Sophia W. 


Hitchcock, izabeth Ina 
Howard, Celia Eleanora 
ng, Mrs. Jennie A. 
King, Rev. 
, Mrs. Harriet 
Leavenworth, Jennie C. 
Little, Miss Kate 
Miller, Miss Emma Lydia 
Albert Oscar 


Thayer, Charles 

Thayer, Mrs. Ellen 
Wilson, Mrs. Ida Leland 
Wood, Mrs. Eva E. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Edmonds, Emma 
Malone, Lillian Kemp 
Nugent, Cecile 


ings, Mrs. Sallie Ingram 


Sanderson, Miss Mattie 


MISSOURI. 


Baker, Mary Hime. 

Bemis, ey s. 

Bemis 8. 

Benecke, N M 

Black, Annie A. 

Bradford, Mrs. ery ‘J i, 

Brigham, Elizabe' 

Brown, ennie - 

Brown, Mrs. Mary H. 

Brown, S. Josephine 
theart, Mrs. Alicia M. 

Chaney, Mrs. Helen M. 

Clark, Annie M. 

Clay, Christopher S. 

Clay, Samantha H. 

Coleman, Annie Theresa 

Conwa , Mrs. Ella 

Cook, L. 

Cornell, Mrs. Angie 

Crow, Lizzie M. 

Dial, Mrs. Sarah A. 

Flanders, Flora B. 

Flanders, Herbert M 

Frost, Harriet Birch 

Granger, Mary E. 

Gray, Miss Eva. 

Grist, Maud F. 

Hafner, Miss Eva 

Hardin, Clara P. 

Harris, Mrs. J. H. 

Haskell, Fenetta Sargent 

Hockensmith, Marguerite 

Hodson, T. Anna 

Hubbard, Arah 

Kelly, Sallie A 

La Motte, Miss Willie M. 


Meier, Mrs. Belle C. 
Moore, Miss Belle 
Nichols, Mary Ida 
On 
Page, Mrs, Helen A 
Petty, Miss Pheba F. 
Pitzer, Mrs. Emma G. 
Post, Mrs. Emma Robb 
Prewitt, Mrs. Harriet T. 
Price, Mrs. Emma H. 


Queai, Mrs. Lucy Bannister Van Der Lieth, Edward D. 


Ragsdale, aad Berilla 
Ranedale: BM iss Sallie 

Ritchey, Virginia L. 
Roblee, Florence Allen 
Sanders, Mrs. Mary E. 
Sanderson, Mrs. Emma 
Sanderson, Miss Laura F. 
Shepard, 
Shultz, Mary M. 


ames A. 
Tobin, od B. 
——— Mrs. J. R. 
Wall, Isabel 


illiam Evans Whitely, Annie 
Wilson, Dr. Francis Marion 


Wires, Miss Carrie R 
Young, Mariamne R. S. 


MONTANA, 


bara Holzemer 


, Lena R, 
Raleigh, Henrietta C. 


Remington,Mrs. Alphonsine 


Shafer, Donna Perkins 
Worden, Mrs. Kate R. 


NEBRASKA. 


Barker, Mrs. Alice R. 
Barker, Mrs. Lena B. 
er ——— pane 
Brown, Mrs. J. 

Carr, Mrs. Ada med 
Davis, Emily M. 

Deily, Jennie 

Eastman, Mrs. Hannah I. 

Edwards, Walter E. 

Ellwanger, Conrad G, 

Fried, Mrs. Carri 


Hardy, Mrs. = s. 
Hunt. ‘Anna Whipple 
Hunt, Wilbur H. 
Huntington, Dr Cc. W. 
Ingham, Mary M. 
Keyes, Mrs. Helen A. 
Lonquist, Miss —* 
Lu ~y Mrs. Ma 

, Alice Amelia 
Not te, oy Blanche A. 

ce De Ette 

pak y “Mrs. =, 3. 
Paine, Ella M. 
Peckham, Emma 
Pindar, Maud 
Robbins, Vag H. 
Rogers, May E. 
Rawley, Lucy 
Rush, Sylvester R. 
Russell, Miss Elizabeth 
Shaw, Mrs. Anna 
Smith, Mrs. H. G. 
Smith, Mary M 
Snider, Mrs. Mattie 
Taylor, A. O. 


Taylor, Mrs. E. S. Josephine 


Taylor, William H. 
—_ Mrs. Jennie R. 
horp, Reginald H. 
Walker, May Tuttle 
Wallace, Mrs. Alice E. 
Weeter, ‘Emma aj. 
White, ‘Mrs. Cora La Barre 
White, Frederick W. 
Williams, Charles M. 
Williams, Lodisca S. 

Wise, Mrs. Eunice 


, Emelia Dorothea Wright, Carrie Sumner 


NEVADA. 


Linkenback, Mrs. Elma 
Linkenback, Philip J. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Cady, Mrs. Maria H. 
Couch, Sarah Howe 
Curri er, Carrie A. 
Dowst, Miss Nettie L. 
Everett, Mrs. Sarah E. 
Forbush, Mrs. Clara W. 


— "Annie B. 

orrill, Lizzie P. 
Muchmore, James C. 
Remington, Charlotte 
Richa: m, Mary Ellen 
Sanborn, Miss Kate Hill 


NEW JERSEY. 


Allen, Rebecca T. 
Anthony, William R. 
Avery, Eugene M. 
Baird, R. Anna 

Bartlett, Flora Millicent 
Bigelow, Frederica 
Bower, 


Dobbins, Miss Irene H. 

Dudley, Mrs. Henry C. 

French, Miss Eva H. 

Gilbert, Emma D. 

Glazier, Miss Grace 

Godfrey, Mrs. A. E. 

Hall, Caroline L. 

Hill "Julia M. 

Holden, John T. 

Huckman, Cecilia E. 

Hummer, Ida 

Hyatt, Mary T. 

Ihnen, oy M. 

Lake, Ida M 

Lawson 

Lee, J. William 
*Hommedieu, Addie D 
‘Hommedieu, Arnold i 

Lyon, Isaac D. 

Lyon, Minnie M. 

Maxim, Mrs. Ella L. 

Medick, Lillian May 

Meech, ‘Mrs. 5 Du Bois 

Miller, 

Moore, 

Morrow, 

Munson, 

pw wae ay Angie er 

Phillips, Mrs, Edward E. 

Potter, Mabel Louise 

Ridley, Ella B. 

Ridley, John 

Roberts, Lizzie R. 


rs. Margaret M. 
snyder, pay L. 
Snyder, Julia L 
Test, Leatitia M. 
Vail, Edward W. 
Vreeland, M. Louisa 
White, Mrs. Annie P. 


NEW YORE. 


Acheson, Belinda 
Adams. Geo. O. 
Armstrong, Alice 
Arnold, ~*~. L. 


Avery, ‘Mrs ec. D. 
Ball, Falla M. 
Ball, Jennie M. 


Baragwanath, Mary Oakley 


Baragwanath, Thomas H. 
Barnes, Mae R. 

Barney, Mattie ~~ 
Barnhart 

Barnhart, Ss. Hilsabeth 
Barris, McClellan 

Bates, [--eo M. 
Beach, lica C. 


i 
Belding, Ellinor Frost 
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Bemis, Pearl A. 
Benton, Miss Emily E. 


Hincher, Mrs. Augusta 
Hincher, Miss Helen F. 


Berckman, Mrs. Georgia C, Hoag, Clara J. 


Bird, Ionia 
Birdsey, Geo. L. 
Birdsey, Ora Wardell 
Bishop, Elizabeth 
Blaker, Dora M. 
Bligh, Julia A. 
Blowers, Mrs. Emilie Pratt 
Boggs, Flora E. 
Briggs, Ella 
Brinkmann, Elizabeth 
Brown, Cora May 
Brown, May E 
Burlingame, Mrs. Ella E. 
Burns, Hattie Adell 
Burrill, Harvey D. 
Burt, Ada C. 
Burton, Miss Gertrude E. 
Cartwright, Lena E. 
Chaffee, Nettie M. 
Chapman, Jennie W. 
Chase, Eila Louise 
Ciark, Miss Anna S. 
Clark, Benjamin H. 
Clark, Elizabeth W. 
Clark, Marion 
Cobb, Mary Frances 
Cochrane, Mrs. E. M. 
Coit, Amelia M. 
Cole, Alice J 
Cole, Leonard T. 
Collier, Jennie A. 
Contant, Mary W. 
Cook, Flora B. 
Coonrod, Mrs. W. H. 
Coonrod, H 
Cossentine, VestaL. 
Cowing, Alice M. 
Cowles, Carrie S. 
Crissey, Mrs. Mary L. 
Cromwell, Mary L. 
Croy, Margaret J 
Crumb, Miss Genevieve 
Davis, Mrs. Harriet E. 
Dean, Minnie H. 
Decker, Hattie J. 
De Long, H. Paritta 
Derby, Harriet R. 
Dickhaut, Madge Maddock 
Dodds, Clair 
Dodds, M. Nora 
Dodds, Rev. Robert C. 
ids, Mrs. Sarah 
Downer, Alice M. 
Driscoll, George Walter 
Driscoll, Kate Frances 
Farman, Mrs. Henry 
Field, Irene 
Fish, Ada Florence 
Fish, Myrtie May 
Fisher, Gertrude H. 
Fisk, Lottie Beatrice 
Fitch, Carrie E. 
Flint, Agnes A. . 
Forrester, Miss Edith 
Freeborn, Minnie M. 
Freeman, Mrs. Ida L. 
Freer, Emma F. 
Fritts, Sarah 
Gage, Wm. Arthur 
Gardner, Mrs. Hanson A. 
Garrison, Harvey — 
George, Mrs. Jennie 
Gillies, Chrisie G. 
Gould, Minnie J. 
Green, Charlotte E. 
Griffin, Mrs. W H 
Grimes, James M. 
Haight, Stephen Samuel 
Haley, Maria S. 
Halsey, Minnie ' 
Harding, Charlotte Curtis 
Harrison, Charles V. 
Hartwell, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Haskin, Miss Almira 
Hatch, Mrs. Kate A. 
Hatch, Mrs. Thomas M. 
Hawley, Anna — 
Hawley, M. Louise 
Hayes, Katherine E. 
Herrick, Mrs. G. B. 
Higgins, Algernon 8. 


Hi s, Sarah M 
eg Ellen W. 


Hooker, Nellie M. 
Hotaling, Elizabeth A, 
Hotaling, Grace 

Howard, Carrie B. 
Howell, Frances C. 
Hughes, John P, 

Hull, Anna C. 

Hull, Emma L. 

Hull, Mary 

Jaquith, Miss Allie 
Jaquith, Mrs. Charles 
Jessup, Irene S. 
Johnson, Lavern D. 
Johnson, Jr., Samuel M. 
Johnson, Virgil L. 
Jones, E. Willard 
Kennedy, Mrs. Lina 
Ketchum, Mary E. 
Lamb, Mrs. Addie E. 
Lamson, Lillian H. 
Landon, Ida Frances 
Lathrop, Florelle S. 
Leeds, Geo T. 

Leggett, Mrs Edith Percy 
Lester, Miss Mary E. 
Levy, E. Henry 

Lu Gar, May Gertrude T. 
Luitwieler, Maria Louise 
Malcolm, Alice H. 
Malette, William J. 
Maltby, Harriet Sophia 
Manley, Miss Effa L. 
Manning, Mrs. Lemira F. 
Marshall, Mattie C R. 
McCarty, Mrs Eugene F. 
McDowell, Mrs. Isabel 
McGowan, Mary E. 
McWilliams, Susie W. 
Meyette, Mrs. Flora A. 
Mills, Malcolm M. 

Mills, Mrs, Malcolm M. 





_ Miner, Harriet S. 


Montague, Mrs. Anna E, 
Moody, Frank Rutherford 
Neill, James G. 

Newell, Edward E. 
Niver, Ida Kimmey 
moree. Olive N 

Oakley, Mattie J. 

Painter, Frances Baldwin 
Parke, Miss Minnie Carson 
Parks, Caroline H. 
Parliman, Mary Adele 
Pearse, Josephine Hegeman 
Pearson, Adam 

Pease, Lodacy E. 

Pellet, Esther A. 

Potter, Eva R. Broughton 
Pratt, Grace Eleanor 
Price, S. C. 

Price, Mrs. Sarah §. 
Purdy, Nelson W. 

Quail, John W. B. 

Quick, Jennie F. 

Reid, Mrs. John O. 

Rice, Ernest W. 

Risley, Sarah A. 

Robbins, Mrs. Cora A. 
Roberts, Ella S. 
Robinson, Ella A. 


Root, Lillian Anna 

Root, Louise E. 

Rundle, Martha J. 
Rushmore, Anna 
Rutherford, Edith C. 
Ruxer, Kate A. 
Sackrider, Mary Jane T. 
Sanders, Miss Cornelia M. 
Sanford, Mary A. Thayer 
Schlee, Mrs. Margaret 
Scott, Mrs. Ross C. 

Scott, Mrs. Sarah E. 
Scott, William H. 
Seymour, Mrs. G. W. 
Shaner, Floyd P. 


Short, Mrs. Spedie E. 
Sieffert, Florence Amelia 
Silberberg, Fannie 
Silvers, Anna R. 

Smalley, Miss Mary S. 
Smith Martha S. 

Spring, George H. 
Starkweather, Carlton Lee 
Stevenson, Mrs Halsey B. 
Straus, Miss Martha A. 
Swarthout, Sarah J. 
Swinney, Rev. Lucius R. 
TenBroeck, Lillian M. 
Ten Broeck, Jr., W. M. 
Terry, Mrs. Emma 

Terry, Flora Marshall 
Thayer, Mrs. Julia H. 
Thompson, Mrs. Sarah M. 
Titus, Mary Gabriella 
Tower, Mrs. Helen A. 
Treible, Mrs. Eva. 
Treible, Wilson 


Turk, Dora E. 

Turner, Mrs. Ida M. 
Utter, Mrs. Minnie K 
Van Dyke, Mary Swain 
Van Horn, Alice I. 

Van Horn, Gertrude E. 
Van Horn, Sara M. 

Van Horson, Delia 
Vincent, Mrs. Jennie A. 
Waldron, William B. 
Waldron, Mrs. William B. 
Walker, Loxea Bushnell 
Ward, Jennie A. 

Ward, Mary 

Ware, George H. 
Warren, Lillie Eginton 
Waterous, Mary Helene 
Weaver, Everett I. 
Weed, Mrs. Idalia 
White, Alida C. 

White, Jennie E. 
Wiesseman, Frank W. 
Wiggins, Charlotte G. 
Wilbor, William Chambers 
Williams, Mrs. Ida M. 
Williams, Mary E. 
Williams, R. L. 
Williams, Mrs. R. L. 
Williamson, Cora C. 
Wilson, Emelyn 
Woodward, Mrs. Sarah E. 
Woodworth, Charles A. 
Woodworth, Mary L. 
Worlock, C. Alice 

Yale, Mary Eloise 
Young, Carrie Edith 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Fleming, P. H. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Dickinson, Bertha Wilson 
Lauterman, Ida 
Mahon, Mrs. Ruth 


OHIO. 


Armstrong, Miss Margaret 
Ashton, Andrew Foster 
Ashton, Mrs. Mary B. 
Bagnall, Elizabeth P. 
Bash, Nellie F. 
Becker, Mrs. Mary L. 
Bieber, Clara Ida 

Bieber, Minnie Elizabeth 
Bowie, Sarah M. 

Brewer, Vienna Pearl 
Brokaw, Ida Higgins 
Brown, Lura Lucelia 
Bucklew, Miss Libbie 
Busch, Etta F. 


Sharp, Mrs. Helen Richards Cann, May V. 


Shedd, Mrs. O. B. 
Shelton, John D. 
Shepard, Edwin D. 
Shipman, Mrs. F. A. 
Short, Miss Persis E. 


Carmin, Alice 
Christy, Annie 
Christy, Ida 

Clark, Kimball 
Cobean, Mary Jolley 


C. L. S. C. GRADUA TES—CLASS OF 7893. 


Collins, Mrs. Amelia C. 
Conrad, Louisa Russell 
Cook, Lillie 
Crise, James 
Curtis, Annetta Rainier 
Conham, Miss Gail Singleton 
Dyer, Miss Laura E. 
Eastman, E. R. 
Frick, Bertha L. 
Gillis, Mrs. Sidnia H 
Goodman, Mrs. Hattie 
Hall, Mrs. Edmond M. 
Hanna, Jennie 
Hare, Mrs. Nettie Brown 
Harrison, Mary Elizabeth 
Hartman, Anna 
Hartmann, Mrs.G W. 
Hayes, Mrs. Melle E. E. 
Heck, Olive Tyson 
Heck, WillS. 
Heckerman, Sarah K. 
Hobbie, Mrs. Elmina F, 
Holmes, Mrs. Effie A. 
Hysell, Mary L. 

ohn, Miss Hattie B 

ohns, John Edward 
Johnson, Austa F. 
Jones, Miss Emily 
Kay, Mrs. Florence W. 
Kenan, Cora May 
Kingsley, Miss Mary A. 
Kirk, Mrs. Martha 
Langan, Fannie G. 
Law, Cora E. 
Leisy, Reuben A. 
Lones, Charlotte 
Longenecker, John 
Masters, Miss Mary 
McClelland, Elizabeth 
McFaddin, Josephine 
McGilliard, William B, 
Mead, Miss Anna M. 
Meek, Gertrude Kuirpatrick 
Mooney, Ethel 
Mooney, Mrs. J. W. 
Moore, Isabella R. 
Moore, Mrs Kate 
Moulton, Marietta 
Murbach, Mrs. A. J. 
Myers, Miss Hattie M. 
Neily, Mrs. Julia O. 
Nicoll, Lyda Lincoln 
Osborn, Mrs. Kate A. 
Paden, Sadie J, 
Paden, Thomas H. 
Parker, Nettie J. 
Parmellee, Edith 
Parmellee, Nellie A. 
Paul, Nettie Baker 
Pendery, Miss Clara Eva 
Phelps, Mrs W. R. 
Place, Mabel E. 
Randabaugh, Lilly 
Ransom, Anna 
Reynolds, Mrs F. B 
Robison, Mrs. Libbie M. 
Rothier, C C. 

Russell, Harriet Wallace 
Schneider, William F. 
Scribner, Adelaide E. 
Secor, Miss Hattie E. 
Shaw, Lila de Wolte 
Shilling, Frank F. 
Shilling, Maggie E. Blayney 
Snader, Miss Ida B. 
Snyder, Miss Frank M 
Snyder, Mary L. 
Spayd, Mary Ellen 
Spidle, Ada F. 
Spidle, Wm. S. 
Stevenson Mrs. Helen L. 
Stewart, Cordelia 
Stotzer, Mary 
Tate, Mrs Alma L,. 
Thomas, Ella Belle 
Thompson, Flora 
Thompson Mrs. Sarah 
Townsley, Elma 
Tweedy, Chas. C. 
Waddell, Robert Stuart 
Wakefield, Edmund B. 
Weaver, Josephine Mikesell 
White, Mrs. Louisa E. 
Whitehouse, Mrs. Geo. R. 
Wilder, Chas. F 
Wilder, Martha S. 





Cc. L. S. C. GRADUATES—CLASS OF 1893. 


Wilks, Miss Sarah 
Wilks, Miss Susie M. 
Williamson. Mrs. Mary 
Winter, Calista 

Wood, Chas. A. 

Wood, Edwin F. 

Wood, Jessie B. 

Wood, Marie S. 

Woods, Miss Belle 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
Stevens, Mrs. Rhoda C. 


OREGON. 


Arbuckle, Mrs. Mary E. 
Hanna, Rev. Joseph A. 
Kribs, William ward 
McDaniel, Miss Jean 
O'Neal, Lizzie 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Abbott, Maria Olden 
Adams, James Kennedy 
Adams, Sarah E. 
Angney, Mrs. Martha P. 
Atkins, Matilda Gertrude 
Ault, Emma L. 

Banham, Geo. Wm. 
Benton, G. Elwood 
Benton, Maurice E. 
Bomberger, Anna M. 
Boucher, John N. 

Boyer, Huldah 

Boyer, Susan Valeria 
Breneman, Benjamin M. 
Broder, Mrs. L. I. 
Bronson, Anita D. 
Brosius, Elizabeth S. 
Burke, Jobn C, 

Burke, John J. 

Buyers, May H. 

Channell, Ida M. 

Clarke, Mary Rebekah 
Coffman, Mrs. Sallie £. 
Confer, Mame E. 

Cook, Mrs. James P. 
Cooper, Leila A. 

Corbin, Clara Jean 
Cowan, Rebecca McClosky 
Cowden, Miss Margaret 
Crider, Annie Mary 
Crouch, Mary A. 

Cullum, Martha S. 
Dager, Mary Anna 

Davis, Ella V. 

Dean, E. A. 

Donnocker, Rev. George 
Donnecker, Mrs. Hannah H. 
Dunlap, Leonora W. 
Eaton, Retta 

Etter, Luther A. 

Fell, Margaret L. 

Fisher, Adelle F. 

Fisher, Mary I. 
Forrester, Albert H. 
Foust, Cynthia A. 

Foust, Frederick Francis 
Gallagher, Sara Johnston 
Gilfillan, Sarah J. M. 
Greathead, Carrie Sterrett 
Greathead, Elsie S. 
Greeley, Miss Grace 
Greene, Mrs. Ada D. 
Green, Mabel Martha 
Grosh, A. Virginia 

Hahn, Elizabeth Simmons 
Hall, Idea M. 

Hargnett, May I. 

Harris, James A. 
Haskell, Minnie E. 
Hawk, Anna Lavinia 
Hawkins, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hensel, Bess L. 

Hensel, Michael 
Hergesheimer, Myrtie 
Hoopes, Mary G. 

Hoover, Mary E. 

Hoy, Sallie Elizabeth 
Jackson, Marion 

Jenks, Mary Leila 


Jennings, Mrs. Anna Waldo Trescott, Elnora L. 


ennings, William 
rch, Mrs. Wm. 

Keene, Mrs. E. Chester 
Kepler, Marion 
Kidd, Vina E. 
Kirk, Elizabeth B. 
Krick, Almera L. 
Larkin, Emma H. 
Laurence, Clara L. 
Leard, Ada M. 
Leard, Emma Lois 


Trimble, Margaret B. 
Troxell, Charles 
Vanuxem, Hetty 

Van Winkle, Mrs.C. 
Volkmar, Mary S. 
Volkmar, May S. 
Volkmar, Pauline S. 
Ward, Mrs. Jennie S. 
Webster, Mrs. Minnie R. 
Weitzel, Douise A. 
West, Miss Anna M. 


. M. K. West, a 
Lichliter, Rev. Marcellus D. Laas dward Everett 


Lichliter, Mary F. 
Lichliter, Mcllyar H. 
rd, Herman Andrew 
Lucas, Mary J. 
Lyttle, Martha E. 
Markley, Emma Irene 
Mathews, Mrs. Alice E. 
McCarthy, Edith 
McCarthy, Edmund B. 
McClurg, Anna S, 
McClurg, Isabel 
McCune, Ella B. 
McCune, Libbie 
McCurdy, Joseph A. 


McFarland, Mrs. Annie B. 


McGorvin, Charles 
Mclihenny, G. W. 
MclIihenny, Mrs. G. W. 
McJunkin, James M. 
McKinney, Samuel T. 
McKinney, Mrs. W. 
a Mrs. Etta 
Meixell, Addie N. 
Meixell, Robert S. 
Messenger, Kate W. 
Messenger, Miss Nina A, 
Messerly, Mrs. Laura E. 
Metcalfe, Sara M. 
Miller, Miss Ella M. 
Miller, Lilian T. 

Miles, Hannah L. 
Moody, Mrs. W. F. 
Morgan, Albert 

Nesbit, Jennie B. 
Newton, Lillian C. 

Neil, Miss Maggie 

Nill, Miss Sydney 

Offutt, Rebecca Jane 
Owen, Elizabeth G. 


Parrish, Nellie E. Morrison 


Patterson, Mary R. 


Perry, Earl Hunter Winfred 


Pettibone, Miss Anna M. 
Philips, D. Duer 
Philips, Emma Irey 
Phil: ps, Susan Zuella 
Phillips, Miss Lillian 
Phillips, Miss Maria 
Purdy, Mary Pollock 
Rapp, Eli M. 

Rehm, Warren Steacy 
Reisner, Mrs. Mary M. 
Rhoads, Edith J. 
Rhodes, Miss S. Emma 
Rice, Mrs. Nettie Corbin 
Richman, Dudley T. 
Richman, Mary Lincoln 
Rodman, Mrs. Kitmah L,. 
Rorer, Carrie Adelaide 
Rue, Mrs. Anna S. 
Runkel, Edna V. 
Rushmore, Jane P, 
Seville, Geo. H. 

Scott, Laura Altana 
Scott, Laura R. 
Shannon, Mrs. Helen V. 
Sheafer, Miss Anna L. 
Shollenberger, Ida 
Shollenberger, Anna E. 


a Lilla igo 
Wiley, Margaret Jones 
Wood, Mary Biddle 
Wood, William McDowell 
Ziegler, Carrie M. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Abbott, Albert Schoefield 
Aldrich, Mrs. Sara M. C. 
Belcher, Gladys Nellie 
Bowen, Henrietta Frances 
Bowen, Mary T. 
Chamberlain, Elizabeth E. 
Chase, Martha M. 
Cunliffe, Minnie Louise 
Hemenway, Mrs. Julia M. 
ohnson, Lizzie F. 
imball, Nettie R. 
Pease, Mrs. Charity L. 
Phillips, Sarah A. 
Reeve, Arthur 
Remick, Mary Anna 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Burroughs, Rev. Edward B, 
Davidson, S. Jeannette 
Foster, Kate W. 

Pollard, J. H. M. 

Sanders, Ellen Elizabeth 
Steadman, Rev. John M. 
Thomas, Mr. Francis H. 
White, Matthew W. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Bidwell, Lizzie D. 

Blain, Josie R. 

Blain, Vinia L. 
Bradford, Lewis 
Bradford, Mrs. Mary Helen 
Carns, Mrs. Belle 
Cooper, Mary Elizabeth 
Dague, Byron P. 
Hancher, Rev. J. W. 
Hole, Lizzie 

Jenkins, Rev. i“ Pp. 
Morgan, Mrs. H. C. 
Morse, Mrs Emily L. 
Nash, Carrie E. 

Pollard, Mrs. A. C. 
Prindle, Mrs. Amelia M. 
Schlief, Mrs Chas. A. 
Shelland, James C. 
Steele, H. Louise. 


TENNESSEE. 


Kennedy, Mary Ella 
Kennedy, Nettie P. 
Pickering, Mrs. Olivia B. 
Tedford, Mary E. 


Shriver, Miss Theodora G, Walker, Nannie C, 


Shuck, Lizzie Durbin 
Smith, Mrs. Lizzie 
Somers, Emma Morse 
Spangler, Robert C. 
Staneruck, Miss Mary V. 
Steely, Emma A, 

Stiler, Ida M. 


Sturtevant, Mrs. Sarah A. 


Thompson, Mary A. 
Towner, Mrs. H. L. 
Trach, Mrs. Mertie B. 
Trescott, Chas. E. 


Wilson, Carroll P. 


TEXAS, 


Blanchard, Albert H. 
Clarke, Miss Lou 

Collins, M.D., Herschel V. 
Copper, Mrs. Laura C. 
Davis, Fannie L. 

Glover, Rosa 

Gregg, Miss Bolling, 
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Hamilton, Mrs. A. V. 
Harris, Mrs. Hattie Sayles 
Hughes, Mrs. L. H. 
Lasseter, Nettie G. 
Malone, Miss Tennie 
McRosky, Mrs. Bledsoe 
Moore, Mrs. Annie Killough 
Plemmons, Lee Ollie 
Riviere, Mollie C. 
Robison, Miss Flora E. 
Robison, Mrs. Willard 
Sayles, Emma H. 

Smith, Ella Wiley 
Teague, Miss Bettie 
Timmons, Mrs. Anna L,. 
Timmons, D. F. C. 
Warner, Mrs. Wm. 


VERMONT. 


Adams, Emily A. 

Barrett, Mrs. Byron S. 
Billings, Nettie M 

Child, Nellie Mary 
Dillingham, Carrie Faunce 
Dillingham, Edwin W. 
Macomber, Clara A. 
Mann, Mrs. A. K 
Whitehill, Mrs. Etlen L. 


VIRGINIA, 


Heard, J. T. 
Roper, William B. 
Willis, Miss Rebecca S. 


WASHINGTON. 


Brown, Mrs. Anna 
Burwell, Austin 
Burwell, Mrs. Mary A. 
Clark, Ada E. 
Dawson, Mrs. Clara E. 
Dawson, John L. 
Densmore, Mrs. R. S. 
Evers, Miss Ella N. 
Fish, Ellen Stott 
Gray, Stella Hyde 
Greene, Mrs. Sarah E. 
Kreider, Eugene G. 
Lynch, Mrs. Constance B. 
Male, Mrs. E. C. 
Miller, Florence 

Selby, Mrs. M. Bovelle. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Atherton, Byron G, 

Dickerman, Carrie M. 

Hill, Mrs. Anna N. 
ohnson, Mary E. 
ones, M.D., Harriet B. 


WISCONSIN, 


Bundy, Mrs. Elmeca W. 
Burns, A. Lilliau Waggoner 
Christie, Madge 

Cook, Mrs. Samuel A. 
Cooper, Mrs. G. W. 

Esch, Louise Baldwin 

Ford, Mrs. Julia 

Haight, Mrs. Carrie 4. 
Hartley, Mrs. Olive B. 
Huntington, Miss Hattie A. 
Huntington, Miss Helen 
Jacobs, Mrs. Lottie 
Johnson, Ada L,. 

Kinney, Emma C. 
Kuechenmeister,GustavusA. 
Lampson, Lizzie M. 

Lay, Henry J. 

Martin, Mrs. Mary H. 
Martin, Mary Luella 
Moore, Mrs. Lizzie B. M. 
Nichols, Mrs Mary A. 
Olsen, Nellie 

Ring, Mrs. Frances Jj. 
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Ring, Mrs. Ida M. 
Roberts, 


Seniitio , Miss Lena E. 
Smith, essie Florence 
Smith, 

Smith, 

Street, Alice 

Tilson, Ida Elwell 


tson, Augusta Crafts 
Williams, Mes. Emma 


WYOMING. 
Tuttle, Almira Cary 


CANADA, 


Barton, Miss Marietta J. 
Beardsall, Joh 
Brownson, Nettie E. 
Coombs, Mrs. Charles 
Darlington, a 
nan, William ley 
it, D.D.S., Edwa: 
Eid t, Mrs Mrs. Minnie E. 
Helen Adelia 
Hodge ge, tly Laura Agnes 
Hume, Mary S. 
Macklin, Hila Gertrude 
a gs Miss Mary J. 


Porteous, Stephanie 


Sailsbury, Maggie E. 
Smith, Mrs. Annie 
Stone, Miss Alice 
Styles, Carrie Bell 
Tarlton, Brookes B. 
Tarlton, Mary Isabella 
eman, Beatrice M. 
Whiting, ’Ettie. 


FOREIGN. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Currie, Mrs. Amelia 


Hewett, WilliamJoseph 
Howorth, Miss pony 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Goodale, Mrs. Emma W. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
Thomas, William George 


SOUTH AFRICA, 
Wilson, Alfred. 


MEMBERS OF ‘“‘ THE GUILD OF THE SEVEN SEALS.” 


SNe completion of the four years’ course of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle constitutes each grad- 
uate a member of ‘‘ The Society of the Hallin the Grove.” Four seals on the diploma of any member at or after 
graduation constitute such person a member of the “Order ofthe White Seal.” Seven Seals of any kind upon the 
diploma, except the large Order Seals, constitute the holder of such diploma a member of the “‘ League of the Round 
Table.” Seven seals, in addition to the first seven, that is, fourteen in all, will enroll the holder in the highest order 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle—“ The Guild of the Seven Seals.” 
The following persons have attained this Order during the past year: 


CLASS 1882. 
Van Doren, Mrs. M.L., Ohio. 
CLASS 1884. 
Lathrop, Mrs. Chas.A., Mich. 


CLASS 188s. 
= r, Miss Carrie, N. J. 
eld, Mrs. E. A., Ill. 


CLASS 1886. 
Bartholomew, Miss Etta, Pa. 
Cattron, Mrs. Judith, Iowa. 
Clarkson, Mrs. J. D., ‘Mo. 

Weimert, Mrs. te, N. Y. 


CLASS 1887. 
Harbison, Mrs. A. A., Conn. 
Palmer, Mrs. Carrie M., Pa. 
ny Miss Aurilla, Mass. 

right,Mrs. Maurice L., N.Y. 
Yearsley, Mrs, Anna M., Pa. 


CLASS 1888. 


Newton, MissAnnie L.,Conn. 
Wright, Miss L,. Ellen, Pa. 


CLASS 1889. 
Blake, Ella R., ~~ 
| me Mrs. _e 4 
tM “Ind. 


Donaldson, 
Elliott, Mrs. F Ind. 
McPherrin, Mree 2. 


J., Pa. 
Morgan, Mrs, Estella D., Pa, 


Sheffler, Mrs. Mattie V., Ind. 
Wiltsie, Mrs. Altheda, Va. 
Wright, Mrs. FrancesG.,Ind. 


CLASS 1890. 


Beach, Bessie Baldwin,Conn. 
Craig, Mrs, Thomas, Maine. 
DuBois, Mrs. Mary B., N.Y 


CLASS 1801. 
Bernhard, Mrs. P. J., Cal. 
Briickbauer, Frederick, N.Y. 
Hoghton, Mrs. Elizabeth, Til, 

ohnson, Sue M., Mo. 
earson, Mrs. wm. D., Pa. 
Squires,Mrs. aH. N.Y. 
Turner, Elizabeth Read, R.I, 
Verrill, Mrs. Georgia, Maine. 
Barkdull, Mrs. MaryA.,Ohio. 


CLASS 1892, 
Campbell, Mrs. J. H., Mo. 
Clark, Mrs. Lillian B., N.Y. 
Cook, H. Frank, Canada. 
Kelsey,Mrs. Lillian D.,Conn, 
Masson, James T., Canada. 
Wharton, Charles A., N. J. 


CLASS 1893. 


Page, Mrs. Helen, A., Mo. 
Thayer, Rev. Charles, D.C. 
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